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A “ZODIACAL” ILLUSTRATION of how, throughout the year, READERSHIP 
attention to advertising in weekly and/or monthly Trade Magazines 
continuously converges on the BUYERSHIP functioning of the annual 
edition of Thomas Register, thus, reinforcing and cooperating with 
your Trade Paper advertising. 
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When your trade paper advertising arouses buying interest reference is frequently 
made to T.R. for a comprehensive list of the manufacturers of the product attract- 
ing interest. At that time product descriptive advertising in Thomas Register has a 
great influence in selection for further attention by the buyer...another valuable 
adjunct of the Register! 
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",.. advertising’s most coveted distinction” 


. . annual Awards .. . totalling $5,000.00... 
established in 1947 by Putman Publishing Company 

. . and awarded through National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association for the best use of industrial 
advertising ... and the best documentation of such 
use ... in making more effective the selling of 
products or services to industry. 
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+++» @°250,000 (quarter-million ) 


contribution to better measurement 


of advertising effectiveness 


Designed for Top Management... Judged by Top Management 


The Putman Awarps are unique among Advertising Competitions. 


Judging is done exclusively by Top Management men in industrial] 
firms ... men who exercise the power of life or death over advertising 
budgets. 





Winners must demonstrate industrial advertising’s effectiveness in 
helping make sales . . . with documented facts and figures ...in a 
way that Top Management can understand. 


During the past 8 years, more than $250,000 (quarter-million-plus) 
have been invested in this outstanding contribution to better measure- 
ment of advertising effectiveness. 


‘ 


. . advertising’s most An Invitation 


Today, The PUTMAN Awarps are known as “. 


coveted distinction.” 
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Challenges 
comparison! 


Only Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress, 

no other publication 
serving the 

chemical process 
industries, 

offers you 
such select, 
no-waste 
circulation to 
chemical 
engineers! 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, 


Chemical 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers | 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers | 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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= Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Sawyer or Slein or Wiech? 
Publisher's list goes awry 


I don’t know 
whether this is a deliberate attempt 
on the part of a publisher to prove 
the un-trustworthiness of direct 
mail or just plain negligence, but 
anyway. . 


@ TO THE EDITOR .. 


On a recent Saturday morning, I 
dropped in at my office expecting a 
certain letter; I couldn’t be patient 
enough to wait for Monday. With no 
one about to have done the sorting, 
I had to flip through the stack of 
mail. 

The amount of mail addressed to 
the man who isn’t here any more is 
large, but never 
have I encountered a case like this. 
From a single publisher I found let- 
ters addressed to: 

Howard G. Sawyer. 


normally before 


The name 


| was right, but the company was 


spelled CHIRUG. 
A. H. Sawyer 
P. Winkly. Correct name: Winkley 
J. Slein. Correct name: J. J. Slein 


J. Proctor. Gone these many 


| years. 


Hilliar W. Wlech. Correct name, 


| Hilliard W. Welch. 


David Miller, Adv. Mgr. Never 


| had such a man in our employ. 


K. Parsons. Not for ten years. 

E. P. Lord. Not for five years. 

G. E. Lane. Not for five years. 

Theodore R. Eilenberg. Once a 
client, never with our agency. Now 
space buyer for Horton-Noyes in 
Providence. 

Prescott Winkley. Got it right this 


| time. 


Funny part about it is that the 
last letter was correctly addressed 
to the most important man for the 


Herman A. 
with 


publisher to reach: 
Braumuller, media director, 
us now only four months. 

Missing: president, general man- 
ager Boston office, and 
several account managers, serving 
clients whose markets 
served by this publication. 

Thirteen letters, all first class. 

Not opened, because I attached 
them all for the purpose of writing 
this article. 

This is an ABC publication, a 
member of a big publishing house. It 
has representatives in eight cities. 
It pays an agency commission. It 
has adopted standard AAAA colors. 
It offers as good an analysis of sub- 
scriptions as you normally find. It 
even offers such an advanced pro- 
motion device as split runs. 

But its promotion department 
must be dead on its feet. 

How come? We take care to pub- 
lish personnel changes in the ad- 
vertising press. Our present staff is 
properly listed in McKittrick’s. 

I could have really had some fun 
with this article if it had been a 
BPA publication relying for its cir- 
culation upon an up-to-date mailing 
list. 


of our 


are also 


HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-President, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston 


NIAA awards ‘pushed aside,’ 

Scribner asserts; asks remedy 

® TO THE EDITOR . . I have heard 
a good deal of comment on the 
manner in which the NIAA awards 
have been handled in the last two 
years conventions. We, ourselves, 


Continued on page 8 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 





THE $4 BILLION 
WESTERN 
METALWORKING 
INDUSTRY 


and how 


WESTERN 


MS TALS 


can help you sell it! 





& 

An 8-page guide for sales executives 
who want to capture the fast-growing 
western metalworking industry which 
in five years has gained $21 billion in 
value of manufacture, has doubled its 
production workers since 1947. 


& 
Includes complete sales presentation 
conforming with the NIAA Outline. 


* 
Describes WESTERN METALS’ 3- 
Way VERIFIED CIRCULATION 


1. VERIFIED BY BPA with 98.62% 
verification by “communications 
direct to publisher.” 

2. VERIFIED FOR BUYING INFLUENCE 
through confidential customer 
lists furnished by more than 50 
firms who sell the industry. 

3. VERIFIED FOR READERSHIP by 
limiting circulation to readers 
who regularly signify they read 
WM, find it useful and wish to 
continue receiving it. 


Get the FULL story on how the 
West’s fastest growing industrial 
publication can serve YOU — 





* 


Advertising Pages (Increase or Decrease) 
in 1954 compared with 1953 


WESTERN 
METALS 


’ UP 62 PAGES 







Other western 
metalworking 
publication 


DOWN 
103 PAGES 
















*Source: January 
1955 Industrial 
Marketing 
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A JENKINS PUBLICATION 


198 SOUTH ALVARADO ST 
LOS ANGELES: 57, CALIF 
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letters .. 


begins on p. 6 


have felt that something was amiss 
in the general operation in regard 
to these awards and for several 
years prior to 1955 played 
little part in material for exhibit. 
This year we decided to enter again 
and we won two Toppers awards, 
but the manner of handling and the 
little honor which apparently at- 
tended the winning of these awards 
is making us wonder whether we 
will ever exhibit again. 


very 


Beginning some years back the 
NIAA awards were a very import- 
ant part of the NIAA convention. It 
was something worth building to- 
ward by advertising departments 
and agencies and a winner could go 
with a 
feeling of pride and some sense of 
the fact that perhaps he had con- 
tributed a little bit toward the 
building of better advertising and 
the creation of some stimulation in 
others towards the general improve- 
ment of industrial advertising. In 
addition to this, he had something 
concrete that he could point to 
which would enable him to prove 
to his own management or his client 
that his advertising efforts did com- 
mand recognition. Further 
than that, particularly to the young- 
er men in the advertising agency 
or advertising department, it gave 
a feeling of confidence in a job well 
done, which in many cases enabled 
them to project themselves success- 
fully into a bigger job. 

Today the business of giving the 
awards is pushed aside with the 
appearance of an “extra” that has 
to be done. The stimulation that a 
competition of this kind should be 
responsible for, is gone. 


down to the convention 


some 


If you were to check over the list 
of agencies exhibiting today as com- 
pared to a list of exhibitors 15 years 
ago you would find many names 
had disappeared. These people are 
still in business but they are not 
sending anything in any more. It 
seems to me that NIAA and 
CIAA should take a look at this 
thing seriously, make an energetic 
attempt to put this back on its 
hasis establish this 
medium of encouragement for the 
men who have to be advertising 


former and 





managers and account executives in 
the future. 
HARVEY A. SCRIBNER 
President, Russell T. Gray, 
‘Inc., Chicago 


Plastic binding at 45° angle 

is good, but not new 

® TO THE EDITOR. . We note with in- 
terest your comments on page 150 
of your June issue regarding the 
booklet which is plastic-bound on a 
45° angle. 

We have used this same idea 
twice for our client, Bryant Chuck- 
ing Grinder Co., Springfield, Ver- 
mont. Bryant has found this a very 
successful mail piece, as apparently 
has been true for Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. Our only comment on your 
editorial item might be that this is 
not a “new angle.” 

CLIFFORD STUBBS 

Vice-Chairman, Henry A. Lou- 

don Advertising, Boston 


Wants 1945 IM reprint 

in a rush. . it’s about design 
® TO THE EDITOR 
structors is very anxious to use the 
following article in connection with 
one of his classes: 

Breen, J. B., “Industrial Design is 
Big Business Now,” IM, v. 30, May 
1945. 

Is a reprint of this article avail- 
able? Is the magazine available? 

Please reply by return airmail 
since it is extremely important that 
we obtain this information. 

MAMIE R. MARTIN 


.. One of our in- 


Associate Librarian, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Ad forecast for 1955 

still in demand 

® TO THE EDITOR . .Your January 
1955 issue carried an interesting and 
informative article beginning on 
page 61 covering the advertising 
forecasts for the coming year and 
the expected expenditure for ad- 
vertising based on per cent of sales 
for different types of products 
manufactured. 

Will you please send a copy of 
the January issue, or if this is not 
possible just tearsheets of the article. 

F. A, HOPP 

Advertising Manager, Cleaver- 

Brooks Co., Milwaukee . 












Yes Sir! Again this year Ceramic 


3ulletin October 1955 Roster Issue will 
contain a complete listing of American 
Ceramic Society Members. . . The name, 
company affiliation and mailing address. 
That’s the reason it is the most sought 
after issue of the year. Hundreds of extra 
copies are requested and used as reference 
material by thousands of people at work 
in ceramics and related industries. 
Several thousand American Ceramic 
‘Society members names and addresses 


appear in this October issue of Ceramic 









eramic 
® uiletin 

1955 
OCTOBER 


ROSTER 








Bulletin. Probably many of them your 
friends, customers and prospects. Reaction 
from them would be favorable to the ap- 
pearance of your company advertisement 


in their official publication. 


Why not take advantage of this excel- 
lent advertising opportunity. In placing 
your message in this issue you will be 
reminding them of your close relationship 
to the ceramic industries. It’s a fine occa- 
sion that we are happy to offer. Tell us 
early the amount of advertising space your 


company will use. 


Deadline: Copy to be set — Sept. 16th 
Deadline: Complete Plates — Sept. 22nd 


THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


42055 .N. .HIGH .ST. | ee 


LU-8645 


COLUMBUS 14, QHIG 


Printed U.S.A. 











ANT lh Ae die “Kim, PURCHASING 


EXECUTIVE Jam Aaa me) = AGENT 
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...80 Should Your Advertising! 


_ ...l0 cover the two key industrial buying influences 
you need both Mill & Factory and Purchasing 


Your industrial advertising cannot do a complete job unless you cover both! 
These two groups—plant executives and purchasing agents—exercise between 
them more than four-fifths* of the total plant buying authority. That’s why 76% 
of all industrial sales calls are made on both plant and purchasing executives. 


To get maximum sales impact throughout the nation’s worth-while manufac- 
turing organizations, you can rely on the combined 70,398 circulation of 
MILL & FACTORY and PURCHASING. Duplication is less than 5 per cent (source: 
“Independent Circulation Analysis’ by Ross-Federal Research Corp. and 
J. K. Lasser & Co.). 


Both magazines are leaders in their fields. Both are editorially distinct. MILL & 
Factory, the nation’s most widely quoted business paper—outside of routine 
market reports—is the plant executives’ authority for production, engineering 
and maintenance know-how. PURCHASING Magazine, wholly devoted to in- 
dustrial purchasing problems and procedures, is the industrial purchasing 








agent’s specialized trade magazine . . . an unchallenged leader in service to the 
purchasing agent and marketer since 1915. 


So place your advertising where it will do your sales the most good! Use both 
MILL & FACTORY and PURCHASING to assure coverage of the two major indus- 
trial buying groups. Contact your local MILL & FACTORY—PURCHASING 
representative for “space information, or write directly to Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Source: N.I. A.A. Survey 


Cover both major buying groups with... 


MILL & Factory—the magazine that reaches the 
personally identified and key plant executives whom 
your salesmen must see to sell. PURCHASING— the 
national authority of industrial purchasing agents... 
with the greatest coverage of industrial purchasing 
agents obtainable anywhere. 


Ne? PA 


CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIONS, INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Working 
Alone? 








Mavse you own your 
business, sell your prod- 
uct, and write your own 
advertisements. 

If you need a lift in sales 
and advertising, a cus- 
tomer magazine by 
William Feather may be 
the solution. Better and 
less expensive than do- 


it-yourself. 





A TESTED CUSTOMER 
VUAGAZINE FOR 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 





Complete details, samples 
and cost information will 
be sent upon request. 
Anyone in a business not 
competitive with our 
present customers can try 
our magazine on a test 
basis. Quit anytime you 
find the magazine is not 
doing an eftective adver- 


tising job. 





The 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 


872 Huron Road, Cleveland 15,Ohto 
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Sponsors see new tariff law 
as key to expanding markets 


But skeptics claim we can’t “have our cake and eat it, too” 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® IF THE HIGH HOPES of the admin- 
istration and the leaders of Congress 
mean anything, the nation’s new 
tariff law quite an 
achievement. Sponsors contend that, 
for the next three years, it will 
open golden opportunities for the 
export trade. At the same time they 
promise its new “escape clause” 
features will provide effective pro- 
tection for domestic industries fac- 


represents 


ing serious foreign competition in 
the home market. 

Some skeptics contend the two 
ends are incompatible, and _ that 
foreign nations will consider it an 
act of bad faith for us to fall back 
on an escape clause when their 
people successfully invade our mar- 
kets. 

But industrial executives will ap- 
preciate the delicacy of the com- 
promise that has been attempted. 
In many lines machine tools, 
generating equipment, precision in- 
struments companies which are 
intent on free access to foreign 
markets have occasionally faced 
destructive foreign competition. At 
such times, attachment to the prin- 
ciples of free trade sometimes yields 
to a desire to hold on to the busi- 
ness in hand. 


Return to Normalcy . . The new 
trade law was enacted at a time 
when the volume of U.S. exports 
has begun to recede from the peaks 
which were established during the 
periods of postwar reconstruction, 
when the U.S. taxpayer contributed 
generously toward rehabilitating the 
friendly nations which are united 
in the effort to preserve what we 
consider the institutions of western 
civilization. 

During the past decade exporters 


have flourished. But there has been 
a degree of artificiality about this 
prosperity. Important foreign com- 
petitors were out of the market. 
Moreover, a substantial amount of 
the buying was being subsidized by 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Now the trend is back to normal 
business relationships. Foreign buy- 
ers are still guarding their dollars, 
and it remains to be seen how the 
U.S. sellers will do in today’s more 
competitive markets. 


The Stakes are High. . The ex- 
port trade is no academic matter 
to the American people. During 
recent congressional hearings on 
trade policies, Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks pointed out that in 
1953 the exporting of goods and 
services (including military aid) 
accounted for almost 6% of gross 
national product. 

The construction industry, which 
is always mentioned as a major 
contributor to our postwar boom, 
accounted for only 342%. Business 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment, another vital sector of the 
contributed 612% and 
expenditures for 


economy, 
total consumer 
durables only 8%. 
For individual lines, of course, 
exporting is even more significant 
than the over-all figures suggest. In 
1949-51 a third of our total exports 
were produced by industries which 
depended on foreign buyers for 
more than 25% of their sales. Others 
. machine tools, tractors, construc- 
tion and mining machinery, oilfield 
machinery and textile machinery . . 
made at least 20% of their sales 
overseas. 
Our heavy national stake in ex- 
porting was a major factor in con- 
Centinued on page 14 
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SHOW - SHOWS 


DIRECTLY FROM CHICAGO 
AND PRESENTED BY... 
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SALES AIDS? 


View-Master can boost 
sales...at low cost! 


On counters, at displays, wherever 
people stop to look, shop, decide, buy 
--.your most potent selling aid is full 
color stereo pictures. And View-Master 
gives you three dimension selling at 
the lowest cost of any stereo.* 


View-Master provides story-telling 
sequence—7 pictures and captions on 
one continuous reel. Requires small 
counter space, easy to use, durable for 
long service. Hundreds of firms use 
View-Master because it does a big sell- 
ing job at a low cost. Learn what it 
will do for you. 


*NOTE TO PRESENT STEREO 
USERS: You can convert 35 mm 
stereo pictures to View-Master at 
low cost. 


stereo selling pictures 
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Washington .. 


begins on p. 12 


vincing Congress that it should go 
along on the administration’s re- 
quest that the reciprocal trade 
treaty program be renewed for a 
period of three years. 

As Congress assembled early 
this year, it seemed certain that 
tariffs would be particularly con- 
troversial. Despite a 70° reduction 
in U.S. tariffs during the past 20 
years, quota and currency restric- 


| tions are being used by many na- 


tions to limit the activities of United 
States exporters in their markets. 


Pressure from Two Sides .. 
At the same time that Congress 
studied these discriminatory acts 


| against us by others, it received a 
| steadily increasing amount of pres- 


sure from domestic industries which 
find a resurgence of European and 


| Japanese manufacturers moving ag- 


gressively into our domestic mar- 


| kets. 


So far the damage has been lim- 
ited to about 30 industries, most of 
them small and of little economic 
significance. For the people and 
communities involved, however, the 
injury is grievous, and there was 
strong feeling in Congress that there 
must be an effective “escape” pro- 
cedure to provide relief for those 


| domestic industries which face com- 


petition from low-cost foreign pro- 
ducers. 

The “escape clause” issue was a 
cause of much soul searching. On 
the House side, the 
leadership stood firm against change. 
Fearful that broadened “escape” 
provisions would eventually nulli- 
fy every tariff concession of value 
to foreign sellers, Democratic lead- 


Democratic 


ers were generally against “es- 
cape,” except for industries which 
were clearly essential for defense, 
and were clearly threatened with 
destruction. 


Statistics showed that these rigid 
standards made the escape clause 
meaningless so far as the embattled 
industries were concerned. In the 
Senate Finance Committee, the ad- 
ministration decided to avoid a fight. 
So it agreed to a compromise, even- 


tually accepted by both chambers, 
substantially broadening the grounds 
for “escape.” 

In exchange for a broadened “es- 
cape clause,” the administration 
came away with a trade bill which 
has a good deal to offer those who 
are concerned with opportunities to 
sell abroad. 


Invites Planning .. Of partic- 
ular significance is the tenure of 
the new law. In recent years tariff 
policy has been debated annually, 
uncertainty and 
program 


creating constant 
turmoil. Since the 
runs three years, tariffs will be out- 
side the political arena until 1958. 
Sellers and buyers alike can plan 
ahead, confident that existing poli- 
cies will stand unchanged for some 


new 


time to come. 

In addition, the sponsors of this 
bill think it can be the basis for 
expansion of markets available to 
U.S. sellers. At present, U.S. tariffs 
are neither high nor low just 
about average. By offering modest 
reductions on a selective basis over 
a three-year period, sponsors say 
they have a basis for negotiating 
further relaxation of the barriers 
which stand against us. 


Success or Failure? .. Will the 
new escape clause provide the ex- 
tra protection Congress wants do- 
mestic industry to have? Or will it 
over-protect, as the skeptics fear, 
and rebuff the legitimate efforts of 
foreign sellers to do business in the 
U.S.? 

Often in the past the Tariff Com- 
mission, reading the old “escape 
clause,’ has recommended emer- 
gency help for an embattled domes- 
tic industry. But the President, in- 
fluenced by trade-minded advisors, 
has in most cases found reasons for 
deciding that foreign competition 
was not the primary reason for the 
depressed state of the particular 
industry seeking relief. 

In the final analysis the success 
or failure of the new “escape clause” 
mechanism rests with the adminis- 
tration which participated in draft- 
ing it. For the veto in escape clause 
cases still rests with the President; 
and the administration of a law is 
generally more significant than the 
wording of the law itself. * 
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f air-sheet metal dealers and contractors. Much of what they 
learn and practice in techniques, improved methods, and 
new developments comes from the editorial pages of the 


AMERICAN ARTISAN ; 
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the larger dealers and con- 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN leads 
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what is new. Its editorial program helps readers expand 
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PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
REFERENCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry 


@ With 30,000 Additional Readers— 
Attracted by Editorial Service 
and P.E.’s Long Active Life 


The operating men of the five major divi- 
sions of the petroleum industry — producing, 
drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
—make up the audience served by PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT. The oil industry’s most influen- 
tial specifying and buying group, these men 
are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 
panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT’S 
distribution enables you to reach selected engi- 
neers, superintendents, purchasing agents. 
foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 

PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news 
of products, literature, and personnel in 
a way that invites response. More than 
3,000 certified, quality inquiries are re- 
ceived from every issue — representing 
action from a substantial part of the cir- 
culation. 


30,000 additional readers 


In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 
readers were asked, “How many other of your 
associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
copies were read by others in management, 
subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
readers pei copy—providing its intensive pene- 
tratioa throughout the petroleum industry . . . 
a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 
based on its 12,000 world-wide distribution. 


Send for the 1955Media Data File with circu- 
lation breakdown by major divisions of the 
petroleum industry. 
PETROLEUM | 
EQUIPMENT 


Published by 
PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 
PUBLISHING 
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Chicago © Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. — SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
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Portland, Oregon PUBLISHING CORP. 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Metalworking aims to set 
a new volume record in 1955 


By Irwin H. Such, Steel; Tom C. Campbell, Iron Age: Carl C. Harrington, Mill & Factory: 
T. C. DuMond, Materials & Methods: William G. Gude, Foundry, and Victor G. Morris, 


Machine and Tool Blue Book. 


™ CONTINUED EXPANSION is under 
way in the metalworking industry. 
It is expected that metalworking 
sales in 1965 will total $155 billion. 
In the meantime, metalworking 
volume in 1955 probably will reach 
a new high of over $125 billion, 
thus exceeding the 1953 record. 

The steel industry is getting ready 
for further additions to its capacity. 
At least 25,000,000 additional tons of 
capacity will be needed in 1965, and 
it now can produce 125,000,000, tons 
a year. 

President Arthur B. 
Bethlehem Steel Company, predicts 
that 60,000,000 tons of additional 
capacity will be needed in the next 
15 years. If his prediction comes 
true, the United States will be able 
to produce 185,000,000 tons of steel 
in 1970. It means a tremendous mar- 
ket for steelmaking equipment, ag- 
gregating $18 billion or an average 
of $1.2 billion a year. 

Several steel companies are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of mak- 
ing steel by the oxygen converter 
process. One plant now successfully 
making steel by this process can 
turn out 44-ton heats in 21 minutes, 
compared with 12 hours for conven- 
tional methods. 

The aluminum industry now can 
produce 1,500,000 tons of metal a 
year and it is certain to grow 
further. New metals are also flash- 
ing to the forefront. Germanium, for 
instance, in rectifiers and transistors 
makes it possible to eliminate elec- 
tronic vacuum tubes. 


Homer, 


Automation has been moving into 
the metalworking industry for years, 
and it will continue to do so where- 
ever it contributes to lower costs 
and improved production. For ex- 
ample, pre-set controls are now 
being adopted by the steel industry 
and make it possible to roll steel to 
exact tolerances. In the auto indus- 
try, as one example, steel fed into 
one end of a production line comes 
out of the other end as completely 
finished and inspected pinion gears. 

With all the expansion and tech- 
nological progress now under way, 
there still will be plenty of compe- 
tition. Companies not alert to trends 
in markets and merchandising cer- 
tainly will fall by the wayside. . . 
IRWIN H. SUCH, editor, Steel, Cleve- 
land. 


No Slump in Sight . . The metal- 
working industry is in one of its 
biggest booms since 1953 and there 
is no indication of any serious set- 
backs for some time to come. On the 
basis of current reports, there will 
be no summer slump in iron and 
steel production and nonferrous ac- 
tivity, nor in the sale and produc- 
tion of machine tools and other 
types of machinery. 

On a previous occasion Iron Age 
editors had predicted that 1955 
would see approximately 106,000,- 
000 ingot tons of steel produced. 
This prediction was made in No- 
vember, 1954, and was considered to 
be extremely liberal. Today it is 

Continued on page 20 
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t different! 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 
bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 
heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 
former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 
ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 
magazine to deal adequately with both 
consumer and industrial interests and 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment 
is too important for one-handed sales 
attention and promotion. That’s why 
a different magazine had to be born— 
and why it has met with such a warm 
welcome by its carefully selected readers. 








If you can sell anything on the list below, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your 
advertising in the pages of 


industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED 
BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES e@ 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS e@ CASE 
LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER e@ 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER e@ COATED 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- 
TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e DESSI- 
CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR 
BRACING e@ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- 
PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES 


* 
Send for a copy and complete data about 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- 
cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News 
Magazine of Consumer Packaging. 


* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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conservative and we now predict 
that at least 110,000,000 tons of steel 
will be produced this year. 

There will be no summer slump 
in the volume of steel orders or in 
the volume of steel production. Be- 
cause of expansion plans and need 
for repairs and maintenance, steel 
company equipment and material 
suppliers will find a substantial im- 
provement in their business 
throughout the rest of this year. 

On the machinery front . . in- 
cluding machine tools . . the situa- 
tion is intimately tied up with wage 
and social security costs. Most firms 
must of necessity be practical and 
definitely start a program of rehabil- 
itation and replacement of machin- 
ery and machine tools which no 
longer contribute to lower unit costs. 
This, we believe, is one of the rea- 
sons for the much stronger turn in 
the volume of machine tool orders. 
But it must be remembered too that 
defense buying is stronger and, with 
a step-up in the aircraft program, we 
can expect even more activity in the 
general machinery field. 

In the nonferrous industries de- 
mand is so strong for such items as 
aluminum and copper that expan- 
sion is in store for the aluminum 
industry while the tightness in cop- 
per can hardly be alleviated in the 
near future. 

On the price front, consumers of 
steel equipment and _ nonferrous 
metals can expect to see higher quo- 
tations by the fourth quarter. These 
higher prices will only partly ab- 
sorb higher wage costs. It is clear 
that industry executives in general 
will get down to brass tacks in their 
programs of maintenance, repair, re- 
placement and expansion. These in- 
fluences will slip over into 1956. . . 
TOM C. CAMPBELL, editor, Iron Age, 
New York. 


Expanding Market Foreseen. . 
The most significant trend in the 
giant and diversified metalworking 
industry in 1955 is economic. 
Production declines, suffered af- 
ter the booming sales of 1953, have 
been reversed. Metalworking’s mar- 
ket in 1955 has improved and stabi- 
lized. The upward trend started in 


late 1954 and has continued through- 
out the first half of 1955. Outlook 
for the last half of the year is good. 

Based on the solid condition of 
the economy, high consumer income, 
and anticipation of continuingly 
high capital goods expenditure by 
industry as a whole, metalworkers 
see in future years a constantly en- 
larging market. Important, too, is 
the technological progress in metal- 
working methods, machines and 
equipment that is leading the in- 
dustry to greater productivity and 
quality. 

A major factor in the uphill climb 
of metalworking activity in 1955 is 
the production boom in automotive 
Detroit. At mid-year it seemed al- 
most certain that all past sales and 
output records would be over- 
thrown. Beneficial effect of this 
rapid auto production extends to 
the steel industry, a vast network 
of automotive components suppliers, 
and other industries supplying this 
immense metal-consuming indus- 
try. 

But 
metalworking the production trend 
is definitely up. On the average, 
gains by this group are more mod- 
than the automakers’ in- 
creases. 

Indicating both optimism and an 
expanding future market, metal- 
working industry not related to 
automotive seems inclined in 1955 


even in  non-automotive 


erate 


to continue spending on new ma- 
chines and plants at the high 1954 
rate. 

Major reasons for the reversal of 
1954’s buying apathy are: 

1. General inventory reductions 
had in many cases been too severe. 

2. Production rates started to 
climb. 

3. Automotive buying was heavy. 

4. The price of steel seemed likely 
to rise in the last half of 1955. 

5. Wages would also rise, gener- 
ating some inflationary pressure on 
the price of industrial commodities. 

In metal-forming equipment, more 
speed and minimizing of operations 
contributed to productivity. The 
greater efficiency of modern tools 
increasingly penalized the operator 
of obsolete equipment. There are not 
many who doubt that the road to 
successful competition in the future 
depends on superior mechanization. 

Continued on page 24 
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5 ways to capture a larger share of this market... 


More than one million dollars an hour is what the 
foundry industry spends for materials and supplies 
alone—plus eight million dollars a month for capital 
goods equipment. That’s B/G business— worth 
plenty of specialized selling effort. 


FOUNDRY ’s PLUS 5 Sales Development Service 
can help you know more, in 30 to 60 days, about this 
market, than you can learn about most industrial 
markets in a year. 


@ We can tell you where every foundry in the 
U.S. and Canada is located, so you can check 
the ones your salesmen may be missing. 


@ We can help you evaluate sales performance 
by providing data on the capacity, size and 
employment of each foundry. 


We can help you equip your salesmen or dis- 
tributors with lists of foundries ‘‘tailor-made”’ 
to your products and your sales territories. 


We can provide you with a list of Foundry 


Supply Houses and Agents to improve your 
distribution picture. 


© FOUNDRY will tell your sales story to 66,000 
foundrymen who make decisions in every 
worthwhile foundry in the industry. 


Write us today for our PLUS 5 folder describing 
FOUNDRY ’s Sales Development Service to help 
you sell more to foundries. FOUNDRY, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





...a complete sales deve ent service 





“TOPPING OUT” 


... the proud moment when the highest 


point of a structure is reached 


Steel and concrete replace blueprints. Lofty heights 
replace lofty dreams. The face of the earth has been changed. 
A big, proud, memorable moment has arrived. And a common 
pride in a big job well done is shared by the planners, technicians 
and workers who toiled to achieve it. \g 


And what an achievement! Nature’s materials, in the hands of iA 
skilled men, have been transformed into progress. But that’s 
what construction is ! A constant challenge to improve on what’s 
been done before. Always changing. New designs, new materials, 
new methods forever replacing the old. 


jh 


How do the people of construction keep up with these changes ? 
Under the pressure of time and geographical limitations... is it 
possible to stay well informed ? Communication assumes enor- 
mous proportions. To shoulder this responsibility it takes Engi- 
neering News-Record and its unique facilities. 


EN-R is depended upon—every week—by almost every important 
construction man. It’s his full time partner. Informing, inter- 
preting, advising and, yes, inspiring him. What he gets from 
EN-R he can’t get anywhere else. Little wonder it takes one of the 
largest editorial staffs of any magazine in the world to turn out 
EN-R. Little wonder, too, EN-R does so much more for its 
advertisers. 


In building and construction... 


If you’re important, you either read 


ENGINEERING 


or you advertise in it, or both 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK. 36 

































APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives‘em the business! 


Listen to what oa leading manufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 

“ ~ . . 16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
monvufacturer.’’ 

“" 2. . the first we had hod from him.” 
4 . two weeks later received his first 


order!” 

“ . . . @mounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*nome on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 
TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw materials 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 

moulded rubber goods 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


} N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 64, ILL 


PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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The need for superior mechaniza- 
tion bodes well for the machine tool 
industry. Machine tool sales were 
about $60,000,000 per month in the 
first quarter of 1955 . . an uptrend 
that started in December, 1954. New 
orders in the first four months of 
55 stood at over $185,000,000 .. a 
decided improvement over the 
$149,000,000 of the same period last 
year. In early 1955, both shipments 
and backlogs were on the upswing. 

One of the factors behind this ma- 
chine tool improvement was _ in- 
creased orders from diversified sec- 
tions of metalworking. Of added 
comfort to this industry were Wash- 
ington’s spending plans which may 
average out at a rate of $100,000,000 
per year in the next few years. 

With the steel industry negotiating 
wages in 1955, the pattern of wage 
increases throughout the metalwork- 
ing industry was likely to be higher 
than 1954 .. a lull year for labor. 
This heightened the need for cost- 
cutting production efficiencies and 
productivity. 

It also boosts the need for mod- 
ernization of machine tool and 
metalworking facilities. Estimates 
put the age of over half of that 
equipment as ten years and older. 

Sensitive to the economic state of 
metalworking, the welding industry 
stormed into 1955 with sales strength 
that was maintained through an ex- 
cellent first half. Predictions for the 
total year were enthusiastic and ob- 
servers reactivated the claim that 
welding was one of America’s 
growth industries. 

In Detroit a modification of guar- 
anteed annual wage made its debut. 
Automakers are certain to minimize 
layoff payments by striving to spread 
production throughout the year. But 
as yet, GAW is not a substantial 
factor in industry though the 
trend has been firmly established. 

Because the metalworking indus- 
try is the chief employer of the 
country, the subject of automation 
here became the subject of much 
discussion. Glossed over was the fact 
that automation in volume produc- 
ing industries was crucial to combat 
the rising spiral of labor costs and 
prices of materials. Automation is 





also vital to the expansion of con- 
sumer markets and the enlargement 
of related industries. Defense con- 
tracts in 1955 still remain as a stim- 
ulus to metalworking. But the fear 
of their withdrawal was lessened 
this year because of the resurgence 
of the civilian market . .cARL Cc. HAR- 
RINGTON, editor, Mill & Factory, New 
York. 


A Race for Materials . . In the 
field of engineering materials the 
last ten years has seen an unrelent- 
ing race between the users of ma- 
terials on the one hand and the 
materials suppliers on the other. 

With practically any materials one 
can mention, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in production 
facilities. The experts forecast that 
the new facilities will take care of 
the demand for the forseeable fu- 
ture. But in nearly every instance 
a new demand has arisen which 
creates pressures for even greater 
expansion. The race still continues, 
and we feel that the situation will 
remain that way for a long time 
to come. 

Despite the fact that most ma- 
terials are selling exceptionally well, 
there is considerable competition 
among materials for all types of 
applications. Plastics and the light 
metals have taken away some of 
the markets from steel and other 
heavier materials. On the other 
hand, improvements in steels and 
cast irons have regained for these 
materials some of the markets they 
had previously lost. Thus there is 
constant movement in the engineer- 
ing materials field which puts a 
premium on research and develop- 
ment. 

The recent GAW pattern set in 
the automotive industry will un- 
doubtedly have its effect in other 
industries. As a result there should 
be a reawakening of interest in 
cost reduction, for most industries 
now seem to have a strong desire 
to avoid further price increases if 
they can be avoided. 

For this reason the newer proc- 
esses for converting raw materials 
into finished products will attract 
considerable attention. This is par- 
ticularly true of those processes 
which produce parts to close di- 
tolerances and _ which 


Continued on page 26 
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NP largest in metalworking! 


The SEPTEMBER MACHINE TOOL SHOW ISSUE 
will offer readers the most complete coverage 
of the National Machine Tool Show . . . events, 
news and new equipment. 

This issue will provide complete coverage 

of the Coliseum Machinery Show and the 
Production Engineering Show to be held 

in Chicago at the same time. This issue 

will contain floor plans, lists of exhibitors, 
products on display. 


The Modern Machine Shop Show Issue—in 
ONE HANDY POCKET SIZE publication—key 
production men will have a complete guide 
to ALL 3 shows. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP was acclaimed the 
finest for show coverage in 1947 


... the September '55 Issue will be 
EVEN BIGGER AND BETTER! 
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MacRAE'S Blue Book 
takes your sales story 
to 3O industrial buyers: 


per dollar of cost 


tBased on current circulation 





These figures, based on cost per page, per thousand 
of effective industrial-buyer circulation, tell you plainly 
where your directory dollar works hardest and produces 
most. MacRAE’S 1955 circulation is over 90% SIC 
industrial, concentrated on big buying metalworking and 
processing plants, contractors and public utilities. That's 
why your BLUE BOOK Dollars are the most effectively 
productive dollars in your advertising budget. Reserve 
space now in the 1956 issue. 


It Produces 
Consult your 


agency or MacR AE’S ier 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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provide surfaces which require little 
or no further processing. 

In summary, it looks as though 
we might expect continued good 
business in the field of engineering 
materials, but a type of business 
which cannot be taken for granted. 
There are too many new and ag- 
gressive selling organizations emerg- 
ing with new and glamorous ma- 
terials and processes to permit com- 
placency. . T. C. DUMOND, editor, 
Materials & Methods, New York. 


Castings Production Up . . Pro- 
duction of metal castings has re- 
covered sharply from the 1954 dip. 
Average foundry operations in re- 
cent weeks have been more than 
60% above the low point reached 
last summer. 

While brisk activity of the auto- 
motive industry has been a big fac- 
tor in stimulating shipments of cast- 
ings during recent months, demand 
from many other consumers has re- 
vived markedly. For instance, ship- 
ments of miscellaneous gray iron 
castings by jobbing foundries in 
March were also 60% ahead of 
1954’s poorest month. 

Business in steel castings derives 
little benefit from automotive opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, shipments have 
tended steadily upward since last fall 
despite relatively light demand from 
railroads for equipment parts. The 
fast pace of building and construc- 
tion work has been a sustaining fac- 
tor in castings activity. Such work 
accounts for close to 10% of mis- 
cellaneous gray iron shipments. Im- 
proved casting demand for compon- 
ents of metalworking machines may 
be traced to a 25% increase in new 
orders for such equipment during 
the first quarter this year compared 
with the 1954 period. 

Indications point to an increase of 
10 or 20% in shipments of castings 
this year compared with 1954. A 
15% gain would bring the year’s 
total to the third best postwar an- 
nual figure, exceeded only by 1953 
and 1951. 

Sales of foundry equipment have 
risen in recent months. April orders 
were the best in more than a year. 
Bulk of the business is resulting 

Continued on page 28 
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DESIGN 


Goes Semt-monthly! 


ach issue of Electronic Design is essentially a THIS 1S THE FIELD OF GREATEST GROWTH 
two-way communication between manufac- “Two issues will mean that we can better full our oblige 
turer and engineer. In order for this communication to tion to the reader’’. Editor Grazda will soon announce new 
be most effective, the publication must be timely, carry Fe ee 
data of current interest, and offer good visibility to 
every advertiser. 
This is the publishing philosophy which has been responsible for 
Electronic Design's almost phenomenal growth during the past 
three years. 
And now, further anticipating the needs of this field, Electronic 
Design will be published semi-monthly beginning January 1st, 1956! 
Two issues will mean that the communication time between 
manufacturer and designer will be cut in half . . . new material 
can reach the design market faster and with greater frequency, and STUDY REVEALS IMMEDIATE. READERSHIP 
advertisers, already accustomed to the immediate readership oftered When queried, the vast majonty of Electronic Design sub 


by Electronic Design, will benefit from the increased visibility of a scribers say they read the magazine immediately on receipt... 
thinner book. there is very little deferred readership. Advertising messages 


Here is the basic medium in a basic market which offers a proven receive immediate attention. 


record of immediate reader response. It is the only electronics 
publication in which you can accomplish both your short range 
and long range advertising objectives with equal effectiveness. 
Electronic Design is the only publication equipped to keep pace 
with the rapid expansion and constantly changing technology of 
the industry! 


ADDITIONAL VISIBILITY ADVANTAGES ‘lil... 
AND FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS! 


DAKY RECEIPTS OF READER SERVICE CaROs 


POINT OF DECISION 

85% of E.D.’s inquiries are received within 15 days. Here 
is proof of immediate ‘‘decision to read’’ —a readership now 
available to advertisers twice each month. 


HAYDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
19 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. « Telephone TEmpleton 8-1940 
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You'll net more sales 

in the mining market when 
you bait your hook for 
executive engineers — the 
dominant group of over 9000 
who gather every month in 


MINING 
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For only $2,880 you can 
buy 12 black and white 
selling pages in 

Mining Engineering, and 
reach the men who 
control this vast industry, 
at a cost of less than 
32c per mining engineer 
for a whole year. 


scaarnnaet OES 


Min ning engiacers 
are educated to 
apeeny and buy!) 





| purchaser. 
| for the supplier. 
| somewhere along the way and in- 








MINING 
engineering 


wy lA, Published by 
©’ The American Institute of Mining 
- and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 
% ZS 29 West 39th Street, 
ANC New York 18,N.Y. \ 
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from plant modernization rather 
than new foundry construction. Em- 
phasis continues to be placed on cost 
reduction through mechanization of 


| operations and elimination of manual 


handling . . WILLIAM G. GUDE, man- 
aging editor, Foundry, Cleveland. 


Impact of GAW .. The automobile 


industry is the largest user of ma- 
chine tools in the world. How they 
are affected by increased production 
costs has an indirect influence upon 
practically every wage earner in the 


| United States. 


If the auto companies are forced 
to increase the cost of their prod- 
ucts to the dealers, the dealers in 
turn pass along the markup to the 
It works the same way 
He feels the cost 


creases his own cost. Inflation now 
begins to creep in. 

The machine tool people are aware 
of what can happen to them. At 
present they are enjoying an im- 


| proved demand for their products 


after the business doldrums of last 
year. Should they be forced to in- 
crease prices because of higher labor 
costs, they are certain their foreign 
competitors would seize a larger 
chunk of the domestic sales in this 
country. 

The settlement of the Ford and 
General Motors contracts has 
equipped the labor unions with a 
new “security package” which their 
members feel is their rightful share 
of profits. It is true that Ford and 
General Motors can afford to con- 
tribute millions to an unemployment 
fund without feeling too much of 
“pinch.” However, the 
especially 


an economic 


smaller manufacturers, 


| the machine tool industry, will have 

| little to look forward to if the unions 

| should suddenly spring the “security 
package” on them. 


It is only reasonable to assume 
that when wages and benefits rise 


| faster than the efficiency of produc- 
| tion, the increases are illusory. Even 
the particular beneficiaries of the 


raises lose in the form of higher 
prices .. a good part of which is 
added to their pay envelopes. The 
unorganized portion of the public 


. which is three workers out of 
every four .. gets the full impact 
of the price increases without any 
extra income. The result is inflation. 

The machine tool industry could 
well expect some adverse conditions 
directly related to the “new deal” 
won by the unions. The automobile 
manufacturers, fearful of passing 
along too much of the new labor 
costs to the public, could be cautious 
in their future spending. It could 
mean a general tightening up of ex- 
penditures. It is true this would 
mean more competition for the auto- 
mobile dollars, but it 
might also open the door for foreign 
machine manufacturers to come in 
and underbid their American coun- 
terparts. 

Some hope for opposition to the 
guaranteed annual wage is the firm 
stand taken against it by General 
Electric. This company refuses to 
recognize the principle of the plan. 
If GE is successful in halting the 
spread of GAW into its company 
during the negotiations with the 
CIO in July, it may mean the 
small manufacturer may _ escape 
burdensome “security package.” 

It is also heartening to learn that 
not all union strategists believe the 
GAW is a worth while bargaining 
goal for their industry. G. A. Knight, 
president of the recently merged 
CIO-Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers has stated that the GAW 
is a rather “academic” question for 
his members. Since their employ- 
ment is relatively stable, oil and 
chemical workers in negotiations 
coming up will concentrate on con- 
tinuing wage increases, rather than 
obtaining security against employ- 
ment. 

The end result of what is happen- 
ing, as far as the machine tool in- 
dustry is concerned, is that there is 
likely to be an inflationary price 
rise and a steady devaluation of the 
dollar over the long range. The con- 
tract boosts labor costs. A guaran- 
teed annual wage could easily 
“suarantee” them right out of busi- 
ness. Profits are not guaranteed and, 
short of outright socialism, never 
will be. If there are no profits there 
will be no wages, guaranteed or 
otherwise. . . VICTOR G. MORRIS, aSso- 
ciate editor, Machine & Tool Blue 
Book, Wheaton, II. “ 
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advertising dollars go further... 
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a list of individuals who you know are key buyers of 
your product—and are friendly enough to answer a 
questionnaire— 


fey fetiera-we for them the front covers of all plant operating maga- 
zines you would consider in your selection of media— 
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to see your advertising. Check with our representative 
before you make the study. Send us the bill when call 
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news 


of industrial sales and advertising 


Tool lease growing, AMA told 


Trecker tells marketing men 
that 24 industrial companies 


are now leasing machinery 


® MILWAUKEF . . Some 24 machine 
tool companies now have ma- 
chinery leasing plans, many pat- 
terned after the one launched by 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, early last year, Francis J. 
Trecker, president of the company, 
said at the annual conference of the 
American Marketing Association. 

Addressing an industrial session 
of the three-day meeting, he cited 
increased business at Kearney & 
Trecker and the adoption of its 
leasing plan (IM, May, ’54) by other 
companies as documentation of its 
soundness as a marketing tool. 

In a question-and-answer period, 
Nathaniel R. Kidder, manager, 
market research and sales analysis 
division, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt., volunteered a 
statement from the floor that Jones 
& Lamson is “one of the companies 
mentioned that has imitated Kear- 
ney & Trecker’s leasing plan and we 
have found it to be very successful.” 
The two companies are not com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Trecker, who said $3,000,000 
worth of his company’s equipment 
now is on lease, welcomed adop- 
tion of the plan by other companies 
where they found it useful. 

He stressed one advantage par- 
ticularly, which became evident in 
the past year: among the customers’ 
management heads, consideration of 
whether to lease has brought finan- 
cial people into the discussion and 
has forced them to think about the 
advantages of replacement and 
modernization. The result often has 
been a sale rather than a leasing 
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Swatched .. Another advertiser uses 
samples in a business paper ad. Golding 
Upholstery Fabrics, High Point, N. C., ran 
ad, containing nine fabric swatches, in Fur- 
niture Production’s May issue. Samples 
were pasted in by hand after publication 
was printed, bound and trimmed. An okay 
was obtained first from the Post Office for 
mailing the ad in the publication. 


agreement. 

Other advantages he listed were 
that the plan (1) gives the salesmen 
something to talk about and to get 
a foot in the door, (2) enables the 
customer to test equipment on 
rental before deciding to buy and 
(3) helps level peaks and valleys 
of the business cycle by permitting 
management to get the use of 
equipment when capital is tempo- 
rarily short. 

A disadvantage of leasing, Mr. 
Trecker said, is that a depression 
could “unload a lot of machine tools 
on us” which the company had out 
on lease. The antidote, he said, is 


the company’s ability to rebuild and 
resell in the second hand market. 
He observed that the risk is spread 
out because the company “has lease 
money coming in right along.” 

N. R. Ladabouche, market re- 
search manager of Steel, who out- 
lined basic industrial shifts and 
growth, presented data showing, 
among other things, that Texas and 
California will be especially good 
future markets for companies sell- 
ing to manufacturers. 

John J. Flaherty, manager, Chi- 
cago operations office, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, said that nu- 
clear energy as a source of power 
will grow substantially in the next 
15 years but that use of coal will 
grow faster by far. He said electric 
generating capacity is expected to 
triple to 300,000,000 kilowats by 
1970, at which time nuclear energy 
will be carrying from 1.5 to 6% of 
the total load. 

“The tremendous growth faced by 
the electrical utility business over- 
shadows the part that nuclear en- 
ergy will play,” he said. “Certainly 
the coal industry is going to bear the 
greatest share of the burden in 
meeting increased demand. The part 
that nuclear energy will play is per- 
haps best summed up by a guess 
that it may constitute a form of in- 
surance against a large increase in 
power costs and will permit our 
economy to continue its expansion 
unhampered by a power shortage. 

“Nuclear fuels will be the much 
needed supplement to conventional 
fuels in our future growth.” 

Atomic energy is big business, 
mostly government-financed, he 
said. The U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, he revealed, is spending 
$2 billion a year for construction 
and operation of facilities, and is 
buying such things as machine tools, 
electronic items, laboratory sup- 
plies, chemicals, automobiles, coal 
and oil. 

He said that power is the main 
stream of the atomic energy busi- 
ness but that “our by-products 
business has gotten off to a better 
start.” He cited use of radioactive 
isotopes, by-products of the opera- 
tion of nuclear reactors, in such in- 
dustrial applications as: 

Control of thickness of strip ma- 
terial for rolling mills, discharging 
of static electricity in textile op- 

Continued on page 33 
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EDITORIAL STAFF Now EIGHT full-time editors—includ- 
ing famed railroad writer Nancy Ford, our new Special Features 
Editor. Also exclusive correspondents in Washington, Pacific Coast 
and Europe. 
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2. CLEARER 


WRITING Robert Gunning Associates counsels Modern 
Railroads’ staff on "Clear Writing.’ 


3.R.0. EASTMAN Editorial Readership Research now employed ex- 
clusively by MODERN RAILROADS in. the railroad field. 


4. STARCH ADVERTISING 


READERSHIP REPORTS Now available ex- 
clusively in the railroad field through MODERN RAILROADS 


5. A NEW KIND OF 
PROMOTION PACKAGE Merchandises advertis- ~ 
ing to company salesmen—most impressively. 4-color folder—dis- 
play easels—advance industry and personnel news—all sent direct 
to salesmen. 
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$3 DOUBLE the coverage of any other railway publication. 
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EXCEPTIONAL EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENTS PLUS wo 1ooK 
DOMINANT “KEY MAN ONLY” COVERAGE "=O ATTHE 
makts MODERN RAILROADS . RECORD! 


AVERAGE ADVERTISING 


THE KEEN ADVERTISERS’ CHOICE Y\ - PAGES PER ISSUE 


TELL THE STORY 


EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENTS _ MODERN 
RAILROADS 


(Monthly) 


When Leading Railroads USE your editorial 
material this way—IT MUST BE GOOD! 


SANTA FE ATLANTIC 
Ordered 16,500 reprints of entire COA ST Li | E Ordered 
| 


editorial section (100 pages) Ordered 7,000 extra com- 10,000 
—including four color plete issues * reprints of 
cover ‘ . Reproduced , 76-page 
‘ selected t k editorial 

Repro- eee } editorial oot section— 
duced the /f F n . and repro- 

& * as \ \ “ . 
MODERN ar “ \;, OEE duced 
Raiwroaos' | ao ve : MODERN 
Facilities ; \ 4 . RAILROADS’ four-color cover 
Map as YA ; in a 16 page abridgement— 
the center spread of their including Facilities Map—in aCe. ie: / 
Annual Report for 1953 and 1954 their 1954 Annual Report aa f ; meer ea 1.8S 
4 EN 4 ve oe Te * 
. (Monthly) 


(Monthly) 


Other dynamics of MODERN RAILROADS' complete editorial service include oe a ie eg 

such features as: | i ae ae aera R. 5. & ©. 
© Beautiful 4-color Editorial Front Covers (the only railway publication 2 < ecuaee — ; od RY. AGE 
with non-advertising front cover) @ Highest quality 604 Sterling Enamel Sophos, * Tae : RAF a (Weekly) 
Body Stock @ Exclusive “lay-open" binding @ Impressive ‘King Size” ; : eer ; ee 
Format @ ‘On the Scene” Reporting, Carefully researched and “Clearly” 
Staff-written @ Modern ‘‘Easy-to-read" Pictorial Presentation @ Timely, 
Progressive and Thought-provoking Editorials. 

TO SEE AND READ “MODERN RAILROADS" IS TO KNOW— 

‘“‘WHAT'S GOOD FOR RAILROADS" 


DOMINANT CIRCULATION COVERAGE | 
WHATEVER YOUR PRODUCT, MODERN RAILROADS GIVES THE MOST EFFECTIVE THE KEEN ADVERTISERS’ CHOIC Ny 


KEY MAN ONLY COVERAGE . . . AT THE LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


Total Effective Adv. Cost More and more advertisers use more and more space in MODERN 
R.R. Coverage per PageperM pai ROADS because it has THE IMPRESSION POWER that 
Products of R. 22,513* $21.98 SPARKS PROGRESSIVE RAILROADING (see chart, above). 
Broad Application 10.8844 $35.39 
to Railroads wt? ame $89.30 Not only the MOST IMPRESSIVE RAILROAD PUBLICATION 


15,108 $32.76 —but one of the most striking magazines published today. 
Mechanical RA. 9,376 $41.10 
a “D : 6,916 $36.14 The impressive growth of MODERN RAILROADS in the vast 
roducts 
v. . 1,478 $89.30 and venerable railroad industry has been one of the high spots 


Engineering— R. 15,115 $32.75 ; i i ; 
Maintenance of Way R.A 9,344 $41.25 in the past decade of business journalism. 


& Bridge & Building 7.48. 6,774 $37.00 


ee = 85. La 998.20 TODAY MORE ADVERTISERS INVEST MORE DOL- 
Key OO Mechanical Engineering, Maint. of Way Management, Operating 


Dept. Coverage & Bridge & Building Dept. Coverage & Traffic Dept. Coverage LARS—ISSUE BY ISSUE—IN MODERN RAILROADS 


Note: *MODERN RAILROADS' total effective railroad coverage INCREASED 2,500 since last audit period 


«Railway Age total railway coverage DECREASED 1,734 December 1954 since June 1954 statements 
' oe THAN IN ANY THREE OTHER RAILWAY PUBLI- 


eT ee aa ae «= CATIONS COMBINED! 
Now, in its tenth year, MODERN RAILROADS adds: BIG in Format, Editorial Concept and Accomplish- 


PLUS SERVICE VALUES FOR THE READER e Enlarged Editorial Staff ae ta ayy eae Volume. : : 
e Clearer Writing e R. O. Eastman Editorial Research. ee eee ee ee 


PROGRESSIVE—Ask any railroad man! 

PLUS SERVICE VALUES FOR THE ADVERTISER e Starch Advertising POWERFUL-—Ask any advertiser or USE IT and 
Readership Studies e Promotional Package e Greater Coverage. KNOW! 
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erations, radiography, oil prospect- 
ing, control of movement of fluids 
in pipelines, detection of leaks in 
water mains, fire alarms, industrial 
research, detection of liquid level 
in enclosed systems, pre-ionization 
in gas discharge tubes, testing the 
efficiency of industrial mixing proc- 
esses, investigations of alloy struc- 
ture and casting procedure, check- 
ing migration of constituents in 
paper manufacture, measurement of 
plant nutrients in soil and uptake 
of fertilizer, investigation of silt 
movements in an _ estuary and 
micro-analysis of trace constituents 
in chemicals and metals. 

John Gammell, director of gradu- 
ate training, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., said that tomorrow’s industrial 
salesman will be different. He said 
that the necessity for more technical 
and product knowledge will keep 
him attending more sales meetings, 
seminars and courses to keep 
abreast of new developments and 
that he will become more and more 


200 MILLION HORSES 
and a food bill of 1% billion dollars! 


This 


annually in the industry served by 


1. MARKET 


a. Engines produced annually—125,000 


b. Engines requiring annual overhaul—600,000 


is the cost of fuel consumed 


diesel power 


“dl 





c. Engines requiring constant servicing—1,250,000 


BREAKDOWN OF ENGINES BY INDUSTRY 


Industry 
Railroad 


Highway Transportation 
Municipal & Utility 


General Industry 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Construction 
Agriculture 
*Marine 


Av. HP per Engine 
1200 
140 
1250 
300 
200 


No. of Engines 
53,000 
141,000 
8,400 
196,000 
52,000 
29,000 150 
310,000 150 
320,000 75 
70,000 300 


Continued on page 36 


TOTAL 1,179,400 engines (+ 150,000 misc. engines) 
*The Marine Industry is covered by our companion publication MOTORSHIP. 


2. COVERAGE 


Editorial articles are technical — written and edited by four staff engi- 
neers and a news editor. Major emphasis is placed on the design, operation, 
application and maintenance of diesel engines — field cases of successful 
application of diesel power receive special on-the-spot attention — written 
in the vernacular of the diesel mechanical man, by editors who have had ex- 
tensive experience actually operating the engines about which they are writing. 


3. CIRCULATION 


. Increased circulation by 106% in 31% years. 

2. Showed a consistent gain each period for the past 13 quarters. 

3. Total 1955 guaranteed distribution of 16,500 audited by both ABC & 
BPA. 


athe 4. ADVERTISING RECORD 


apeiooda . 20% more space than closest competition in 1954 clearly establishes 
&) Diesel Power’s leadership. 

2. Breakdown of advertising categories in comparison to closest com- 
petitor. — 


64% — 
23% — 
12.8% — 
75% — 


28.6% — 











more exclusive advertisers 

more companies advertising high speed diesels 
more accessory advertisers 

more tool and service advertisers 

more oil company advertisers 





Penetrating . . Two-color page for 


Burroughs Corp., Detroit, stresses com- 
pany’s electronic computers for defense, 
reminds customers that facilities used in 
exacting defense work also are used to 


other elec- 


3. Of increased dollar volume for advertising in diesel magazines, 1950- 
1954, Diesel Power earned 95%. 


. For first four months of 1955 Diesel Power is carrying 46% more ad- 
vertising than closest competitor. 


make commercial computers, 
tronic devices. Campaign is running in 
Air Force, Aviation Week, Business Week, 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, Fortune, 
Ordnance and U. S. News & World Re- 
port. Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, is the 


agency. 


DIESEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 192 Lexington Ave. New Y ork 16, N.Y. 
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give you less than 7 percent 


of individual subscribers! 


There are two major functions to cultivate in the Chemi- 
cal Process Industries . . . production and management. 
And only Chemical Engineering and Chemical Week do a 
specialized, selective editorial job for each. Together these 
two McGraw-Hill leaders give you a purchasing-powered, 
all-paid circulation in each function . . . with a duplication 


among individual subscribers of only 6.8 percent! Why slow 
down your selling with. publications that compete for the 
same reader? In this fast-moving, $41 billion-a-year spend- 
ing CPI market, sell both CPI buying groups... with Chemi- 
cal Engineering and Chemical Week. Ask your agency! 
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an instructor to customers. 

“There will not be enough tech- 
nically trained engineering gradu- 
ates to staff all the sales engineer- 
ing jobs available,’ he predicted. 
“We will have to create sales engi- 
neers from people motivated in di- 
rections other than technical.” 

Merle Kingman, managing editor 
of IM and chairman of the session, 
warned marketing men that “mar- 
ket data alone is not enough” and 
that only by working everlastingly 
to evaluate it, draw sound con- 
clusions from it and relate it to the 
entire company and business pic- 
ture could they serve management 
best. 

At another industrial session J. S. 
Hawley, marketing manager of 
Shakeproof Div., Illinois Tool 
Works, said that ways to cope with 
unprofitable customers (who often 
are small include 
standardization of the product line 
for fast comprehension, easy-to- 
understand catalogs, follow-up by 
letter instead of in 
person, efficient processing of the 
order, adequate 
stocks and elimination of all basis 
for quality complaints, and realistic, 


customers) 


telephone or 


maintenance of 


small-order pricing. 

Richard C. Christian, director of 
research, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Chicago, urged com- 
panies to “constantly review and 
define what you need and expect 
from” distributors and to tell them 
about it. “Our studies indicate that 
it is this factor that most often leads 
to a breakdown in the effectiveness 
of a distribution channel,” he said. 
Suggesting closer control over dis- 
tributors and more sales training, 
he said that companies that are 
tightening forging 
ahead fastest.” 

Gene Wedereit, board chairman of 
the NIAA Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute and newly pro- 
moted to director of advertising of 
National Gas Cylinder Co., Chicago, 
parent company of Girdler Co., 
Louisville, outlined progress of the 
institute’s studies (IM, June) and 
stressed the need for more of them. 


control “are 
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Merchandising . . 
of Monsanto color ad. Blowups | 


Fine screen, jumbo ad 

blowups offered by ‘Fortune’ 

@ NEW yYorK .. Fortune, New York, 
has begun a new merchandising 
service for its advertisers . . fine 
screen, full-color, jumbo ad blow- 
ups that can be used for merchan- 
dising. 

Fortune says the new poster-size 
(enlargement up to 22x30’) blow- 
ups are made possible by an im- 
provement in the _publication’s 
gravure press. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
is the first advertiser to use the new 
merchandising service. Jumbo blow- 
ups of Monsanto’s four-color gravure 
spread in the March issue of For- 
tune will be distributed to the com- 
pany’s top industrial accounts. 


Kling produces sales 

training course on film 

® cHICAGO.. “Selling is Mental’ is 
the title of a series of seven, 15- 
minute sound slide films for indus- 
trial sales training programs, pro- 
duced by Kling Film Productions, 
Chicago. 

The films are designed as a 21- 
week sales training program, for 
which Kling supplies supplemental 
written material in addition to the 
films. 

The films were written and pro- 
duced by Raymond E. Lee, former 
sales manager for a Chicago sales 


manager Bill Rhoades looks over blowu; 


] 


fidelity than letterpress engravings, he said. 


training producer who now is head 
of Kling’s Sales Training Div. 


Pre-sell by mail to match 
automation, admen told 

™ cHIcaco .. Advertising and sell- 
ing must match the worker produc- 
tivity increase of 2 or 3% a year, 
born of automation, according to a 
speaker at the Second Chicago Di- 
rect Mail Day program. 

He was B. G. Pomfret, advertising 
director, U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
who said the “big job” of advertis- 
ing is to pre-sell prospects, and di- 
rect mail can provide the “payoff 
punch” in that task. 

But, Mr. Pomfret warned, “direct 
mail must perform at a high “payoff 
level” because of its relatively high 
cost.” He said direct mail costs a 

minimum of five 
cents per piece 
compared with a 
half or one cent 
per reader or 
listener in pub- 
lication, radio 
and _ television 

advertising. 
Pomfret Mr. Pomfret 
spoke to his audience of direct mail 
users on “How to Sell To and 
Through the Dealer with Direct 
Mail.” He said that in helping make 
sales to dealers, advertising has 
three important functions, and di- 
Continued on page 40 








One of a series illustrating the wide use of plastics...in everything from autos to 
toys, building materials to costume jewelry, office equipment to home appliances. 


IN HARDWARE, the news is 
in plastics . . . now about 60% of the 
items carried by a good general hard- 
ware store use plastics! 


Starting in 1925, MODERN PLASTICS 
soon became the authority of the plas- 
tics field. By doing a tremendous ed- 
ucational job, showing how plastics 
could be made and used, it pioneered 
new worlds for more and more prod- 
uct manufacturers. Because MODERN 
PLASTICS plays a major role in the 
field’s continuing growth, its circula- 
tion has grown steadily, too. Here’s 
the picture: 
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For more information about the maga- 
zine and the market, write: 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N.Y. AB 
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rect mail does all of them better 
than other media. The functions: 

1. Information . . keeping dealers 
constantly informed on all promo- 
tional plans, national advertising, 
product development and _ price 
changes. “Needs the flexibility and 
timing of direct mail.” 

2. Impression . . keeping dealers 
loyal to the manufacturer by im- 
pressing them with the fact that they 
are representing the right company. 
Can be done with business-style 
letters, institutional books or ad re- 
prints coupled with a message. “Di- 
rect mail offers the perfect range 
of approaches.” 

3. Promotion . . promote promo- 
tion to the dealer, and thus gain 
dealer enthusiasm. “All types of 
promotion, such as ads and pub- 
licity, should be packaged up with 
all the facts, addressed, stamped and 
mailed to the dealer.” 

To be effective, Mr. Pomfret said, 
direct mail must be sent consistent- 
ly. He said that in order to help its 
500 salesmen sell to some 30,000 deal- 
ers, U.S. Gypsum reached all dealers 
by direct mail at least eight times 
in the first four months of this year 
and reached some of them 12 times. 

Mr. Pomfret described his com- 
pany’s 13-year-old cooperative deal- 
er direct mail program, which con- 
sists of two, eight-times-a-year 
publications which dealers distrib- 
ute to about 5,000,000 customers and 
prospects. He said the company had 
found there were eight essentials to 
such a cooperative program: 
>» The program must be tied in with 
the manufacturer’s national adver- 
tising. 
>» It must go to a good mailing list. 
» It must provide adequate dealer 
identity. 

» It must be specific . . tell price 
if possible . . thoroughly explain the 
product. 

>» It must have flexibility for the 
dealer’s message. 

>» It must have devices to motivate 
the prospect, such as sale price or 
limited time offer. 

» It must use supporting promotion, 
such as_ point-of-sale promotion 
material, window streamers and 
newspaper ad mats. 
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>» It must be easy to buy from. . 
not too complex. 

While telling the advantages of 
direct mail for special tasks, Mr. 
Pomfret warned his audience not 
to “slash into other media budgets” 
in favor of direct mail. Instead, he 
urged that direct mail should be 
integrated into an “already well- 
balanced program” to help guaran- 
tee success for the whole program. 

Another speaker at the meeting, 
Robert Stone, vice-president, Na- 
tional Research Bureau, Inc., out- 
lined a “seven-step formula” for 
successful sales letters. The steps: 

1. Promise the most important 
benefit to the reader in the first 
paragraph. 

2. Immediately enlarge on that 
benefit. 

3. Tell the prospect specifically 
what he is going to get. 

4. Prove the value . . 
monials and endorsements. 

5. Tell the prospect what he’ll lose 
if he doesn’t act. 

6. Rephrase the prominent bene- 
fits in the closing offer. 

7. Incite action now, through use 
of a limited time offer or other de- 


use testi- 


vice. 

Robert A. Fergusson, president, 
Rust-Oleum Corp., Evanston, IIL, 
told how his company built a suc- 
cessful cooperative direct mai] pro- 
gram with its distributors by pro- 
moting, at no charge, the products 
of other companies whose products 
were handled by the distributors 
(IM, March, p. 72). 

Other speakers at the 
gave these direct mail tips: 
>» Ken S. Willadsen, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., said mailing ad preprints 
to key prospects to merchandise ad- 
vertising is more effective than send- 
ing reprints. He said studies showed 
that when the prospect received the 
ad in advance of publication, both 
readership and coupon returns from 
the ad were higher than if the pros- 
pect received a reprint after the ad 
had run. 
>» Ray Burke, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., said that if literature offers 
in ads include a picture of the liter- 
ature cover, it’s a good idea to de- 
sign the cover so that it will look 
good reduced to the size in which 
it will appear in the ad; otherwise 
the ad picture will lose all clarity 


meeting 


and detail, and response will suffer. 
» Edwin Slocum, promotion man- 
ager, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, said di- 
rect mail goes to four kinds of re- 
cipients and should have special 
characteristics for three of them. 
The kinds: the presold prospect . . 
he’s ready to buy, and all the mail 
piece needs is clarity and good lay- 
out; the prospect who is open for 
interest . . he will respond to a good 
sales talk; the man who wants time 
he'll respond to a limited time 
offer, and the man who rejects the 
piece entirely . . not much you can 
do here. 
» De Forest Sackett, De Forest 
Sacket & Associates, said all direct 
mail pieces should be kept simple 
in layout, type faces and type sizes 
so that attention will go to the sales 
message, not the design of the piece. 
The meeting was sponsored by 22 
national and local clubs and asso- 
ciations in the advertising, publish- 
ing and graphic arts fields. 





All About Atoms... Atomic Ace has 
king-size (1114x1114"') format, condenses 


cK Treaqaing 


‘Atomic Age,’ new business 
paper, to bow in December 

™ BIRMINGHAM, MICH. Atomic 
Age, a monthly business paper serv- 
ing atomic development in industry, 
science and medicine, will publish 
its first issue next December, Ma- 
caulay Publications, Birmingham, 
has announced. 

The new publication will cover 
new products, design and develop- 
ments in the nuclear field. It will 
have an initial controlled circulation 
of 11,250, going to American and 
Canadian engineers, scientists and 
executives in the nuclear develop- 
ment field. 


Continued on page 4] 








Behind this pencil... 


Over 100 
Tool Engineering 
Decisions 





Tool engineers at Eversharp Ince., 
Chicago, looked at the blueprints 
for each of the Repeater’s 19 parts 
and asked themselves: ““Can we make 
this part of this material with present 
equipment?” “What is the most 
economical material from which to 
make it?” “Should we recommend 
another material?” But material 
decisions are only one of their func- 
tions. 


The tool engineers then studied the 
part, its size, shape, material, and 
asked: “What operations—machin- 
ing, grinding, ete.— would form the 
part to specifications?” “What is the 
most economical way to form it?” 
“Should we purchase new equipment 
to form it?” All tool engineering 
decisions—but there’s more, too... 


Again the tool engineers considered 
machines, equipment, costs. As- 
sembly devices, too, are within the 
province of the tool engineering 
function. 


When It’s Time To Specify For Production The Tool Engineer 
Is The Man Who Must Think Of Your Product 


Where do tool engineers look for ideas, processes, tools, machine 
tools, equipment and the myriad other items needed for manufactur- 
ing? In the only magazine devoted exclusively to their interests— 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. And as they look at these items they ask 
themselves: “Will it improve the quality of our product?” “Will it 
allow greater precision?” “Will it increase our production?” “Will 
it reduce our costs?” 


The answers to these four questions are the tool engineer’s major 
working interests. His interests are your stock in trade. He needs you 
—your product. Tell him how your product can do a job. He’ll find 
the job for it to do. It’s as simple as that. He is looking for your 


product in THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


BEHIND THE EVERSHARP STORY 


You'll find this 12 page brochure on 
how the Eversharp pencil is manutac- 
tured an interesting insight into the 
tool engineering function. Ask THE 
TOOL ENGINEER representative to see 
it or write direct. We will be pleased 
to send it. 


Publication of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Mich. 
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Visitors to fly high 

at two Chicago trade shows 

® cHicaGo . . As the crow (or heli- 
copter) flies, it’s about five miles 
from the International Amphi- 
theatre to Navy Pier in Chicago. 
As the cab or bus crawls, it’s prob- 
ably twice as far in miles. 

That’s why the estimated 100,000 
business executives who will attend 
the Machine Tool Show and the 
Production Engineering Show in 
Chicago next Sept. 6-16 will be glad 
they’ll have a chance to use the 
first scheduled helicopter passenger 
setup for visitors at any exposition. 

The ungainly-appearing flying 
machines will fly regularly between 
the Amphitheatre, where the Ma- 
chine Tool Show will be held, and 
Navy Pier, site of the Production 
Engineering Show. For those not 
air-minded, special buses will run 
between the two shows. 

The Production Engineering 
Show, being held for the first time, 
will be devoted to automation and 
automatic processes. Some 250 com- 
panies are expected to have dis- 
plays at the show. The Machine 
Tool Show (“by far the largest in- 
dustrial exposition in the country,” 
according to a news release), is 
sponsored by the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association. 

Both shows are produced and 
managed by Clapp & Poliak, New 
York. 


"Machine Design’ to go 
bi-weekly next January 

® CLEVELAND Machine Design, 
Cleveland, will convert from month- 
ly to bi-weekly publication, begin- 
ning next January. 

The Penton publication’s first is- 
sue of 1956 will be dated Jan. 12, 
and issues will be published every 
other Thursday. Size and format will 
remain the same, and distribution . . 
to qualified design engineers . . will 
follow existing policy. 


R. H. Donnelley purchases 
Case-Shepperd-Mann 

™ NEW YorRK . . Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corp., Chicago, has announced 
its purchase of the Case-Shepperd- 





Burkhardt 
ZiP-A-KITS 


give your salesmen 
MORE PRESTIGE... 
MORE PRODUCTIVITY! 


You'll 


build prestige . . . build productiv- 
ity for your salesmen. Write for 
free copy of our new catalog. It 


gives 


styles, prices and uses! 





One of many unusual Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits. 
Features 3” prong metal for extra capacity. 


Sales managers know that tired looking sales material, 
catalogs and carrying cases are deadly to sales. 


And that’s where Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits come in! For Zip-A-Kit cases 
are tailored to fit your every selling need . . . keep contents new and 
fresh-looking. Whether a simple interview . . . or a long selling cam- 
paign ... they help your salesmen tell a logical, convincing story 
every time. That’s because they keep every piece of selling informa- 
tion in exact, compact, easy-to-reach order. 


And talk about keeping up appearances! A complete line of top grain 
cowhides and vinyl coated Burvyl! in scratch, stain and perspiration- 
resistant finishes. All wear spots reinforced for longer wear. Every 
case is sewn with heavy duty thread for extra protection against 
tearing or ripping. 


Best of all, Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits are available with instant-action 
post, prong and ring metals which permit flat opening and fast, easy 
page changing of catalogs and other loose leaf literature. Whether 
you need a 1” or a 6” capacity, there’s a Burkhardt style to fit your 
requirements and budget. 


THE 
find Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits 


COMPANY 


complete facts on F x , : 
P Binders to American Business since 1911 


545 WEST LARNED + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Gentlemen: without obligation, please send me your illustrated Zip-A-Kit Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


Title 
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influences 
39,000" 


civil engineers 
with a 8-hour plus 
readership per copy. 









influences 


1S,O000O0 


mechanical engineers 
who consult it before 
buying 40 times a year. 


Ge»... publications, like “hard” money, are basic. Their 
position is largely determined by the character of the institutions 
which issue them. 

In industry, the basic books are the Engineering Society maga- 
zines. The reason is basic, too. 

These magazines are owned, through their Societies, by the 
engineers themselves. They are published by engineers, circulated 
exclusively to engineers, and written and edited by the acknowl- 
edged leaders in specific fields. 

Engineering Society magazines command high respect because 





“ oitifluences @ 
_&S,000 


chemical engineers, 
with the greatest advertising 
growth in the field. 


influences 


electricdlwengineers, 
the largest group. 
in this field. 


influences 


“Yo,coo e 
mining engineétsy. 
blanketing the metalliey 
non-metallic and coal fields. 


influences 


"14 OOO 
metallurgical engineers, 
penetrating the 

metals industries. 


they report consistently and authoritatively the most significant, 
the most vitally important developments that engineers must know. 
They are the fundamental workbooks of the engineering profession. 

That’s why Engineering Society magazines are basic for adver- 
tisers. When product facts are presented here, they command 
attention, and influence the men who must be sold before purchase 
orders can be written. 


Remember -engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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Personnel changes 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER has more services to help 
you get a bigger slice of the $17 billion Meat Packing Industry 


(Second largest single manufactured product industry) 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER—for 64 years the recognized authority 
and headquarters for meat industry information, is the most extensively 
quoted source. Published weekly because of its timely news and editorial val- 
ue, NP is bought and read by 97% of the packing plants you want to sell. 
Advertisers prefer the Provisioner because it produces results. It consistently 
carries the largest volume of advertising—more than TWICE as much as the 
next publication. Use The National Provisioner to sell your product to the 
owners and managers who make the buying decisions for more than 4,000 
primary plants (Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Renderers). 


Write for outline of National Provisioner’s 5-point Merchandising Package 






THE ATIONAL @ 


im =Leading Publication in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries Since 1891 


15 WEST HURON STREET * CHICAGO 10 
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(im) NEWS 


Mann Publishing Corp., New York. 

Operations of the publishing com- 
pany, publisher of four business 
publications, will be continued as a 
unit within Donnelley’s Business 
Papers Div. I. Herbert Case will 
continue as general manager of this 
unit, Frederick Shepperd as edi- 
torial director and Kar] M. Mann as 
advertising director. 


Wedereit becomes ad director 

at National Cylinder Gas Co. 

™ cHicaco .. Gene Wedereit has 
been promoted to director of ad- 
vertising of the National Cylinder 
Gas Co., Chicago. 


National Cyl- 
inder Gas is the 
parent company 
of the Girdler 
Co. and Tube 
Turns, both of 
Louisville. Mr. 
Wedereit had 
been advertising 
director for the 
two subsidiary companies since 1943. 

Mr. Wedereit’s new job is a newly 
created post. Loren G. Stevens will 
continue as advertising manager at 
National Cylinder Gas. 

Mr. Wedereit is serving his sec- 
ond term as chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute, Cleveland. 
In 1952-53, he was president, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Assn. 





Wedereit 


Daniel Starch reshuffles staff; 
Stone president, Sargent v. p. 
& MAMARONECK, N. Y.. . Howard A. 
Stone has been appointed presi- 
dent, replacing 
Dr, Daniel 
Starch who has 
become _ chair- 
man of the board 
of Daniel Starch 
& Staff, reader- 
ship research or- 
ganization. 
Other changes 
included appointment of Stan M. 
Sargent as a vice-president. Mr. 
Sargent is director of the business 
publication readership program, 
which now covers 25 publications. # 





Sargent 





Oil and Gas Pipelining 


—and you walk in 
without waiting 


with PE’S 


SELECTIVE 
EDITIONS! 


¥ De troleam 
NQAMSST 


Who are the key men responsible for selection and 
purchase of equipment and services for the 142 billion 
dollar annual pipeline market? 92% of purchases are 
by the Pipeline Contractor, Engineer, Superintendent, 
or Foreman. 

Without this important man’s OK the manufacturer 
or supplier wanting business from this industry is 
knocking at the wrong door. 

Now ... what are this man’s business paper reading 
habits? 

Because of highly specialized responsibilities, nearly 
80% of all contractors and superintendents prefer 
specialized editorial coverage. They subscribe to PE’s 
Oil and Gas Pipelining Edition. But many important 
operating men, (about 20%) prefer all industry cover- 
age because their interests and buying responsibilities 
are integrated. These important buyers, ordinarily 
operating management, subscribe to PE’s Management 
Edition, which covers the entire oil-gas industry for 
all who wish it. 


That’s why your advertising dollars go farther, dig 
deeper, sell harder, in PE. Only The Petroleum 
Engineer provides a publishing package whereby each 
man can select the book designed expressly for his 
editorial preference. This takes your product message 
through the maze of communications, according to each 
reader’s personal preference. Remember — in PE — 
your sales message goes to both types of readers, in 
the edition each has personally selected! 


Whether you have a sales message for the drilling- 
producing market ... the pipeline market . . . the 
refining-petrochemical market ... or the entire oil and 
gas industry . . . contact the PE District Manager 
nearest you. Learn why PE leads all oil papers in paid 
circulation gained since Nov., 1948; in advertising pages 
gained per issue from this date. Learn how you may 
pick your own oil and gas equipment buying audience, 
with maximum impact and no waste circulation. 


ENGINEERED IMPACT . . . READER SELECTS CONTENT . . . PRODUCT PICKS MARKET 


ONLY THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER GIVES YOU 


BOTH INTEGRATED & SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 
al 


A 


dP 
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EUUSTO 
IS ALWAY 
AIGHTY 











specifiers of chemi- 
cals and raw materials asked 
for a composite catalog devoted 
exclusively to their needs for 
complete, up-to-date data on 
properties, specifications and 
applications. 





CMC stands alone, 
recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information! In fact, the de- 
mand for CMC is so great, dis- 
tribution will be increased to 
18,000 guaranteed. Ask for 
facts on how CMC completely, 
economically, sells the big 
process industries market. 


os 11k © 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 


Sells Chemicals and Raw Material 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 
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problems 


in Industrial Marketing 


Distributors to manufacturers: 
stress product, not us, in ads 


What should manufacturers stress in their 
business paper advertising . . should they 
put stress on trying to sell the product 
or on trying to sell the advantages of 
distributor service? What can manufac- 
turers do to help their distributors more 
promotionally? IM asked a number of 
distributors these questions and got the 
answers below: 





By Andrew Anderson 
President 
Rish Equipment C 


XAT oUF 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


© WE PREFER manufacturers’ ads 
that dramatize reasons why their 
equipment is better. 

Occasionally we like to see them 
use the “testimonial” type of ad. In 
our opinion, all manufacturers could 
do a much better job of giving a 
bigger play to the distributor and 
the services he renders business. 
When distributor advertising men 
get together there is constant grip- 
ing about the minute space that is 
devoted to distributor signatures on 
most manufacturer ads. 

Certainly equipment manufactur- 
ers would win a lot of friends among 


| their distributors if they would oc- 





casionally devote an entire ad to 
putting across the service the dis- 
tributor renders. 

As to other activities that manu- 
facturers can undertake to help their 
distributors sell more equipment, the 
list is almost endless. 


Certainly a manufacturer of any 
size ought to keep his distributors 
well supplied with attractive, in- 
telligently planned direct mail mate- 
rial and the imprints should be 
handled so that they are an integral 
part of the piece. Rubber stamping 
would be preferable to the sloppy 
way some manufacturers handle 
imprints. 

Manufacturers ought to give their 
distributors more help in supplying 
ads for the regional and state-level 
magazines. Too many times a maga- 
zine circulating in Virginia or West 
Virginia over a distributor’s name 
will carry testimonials and copy of 
a job in California or Oregon. 

A lot of manufacturers can cer- 
tainly do a better job in the direct 
mail material they make available. 
Some manufacturers line up very 
ambitious mailing programs amount- 
ing to as many as 18 pieces a year 
and put a lot of heat on the dis- 
tributor to use every one of them, 
not realizing that a distributor may 
represent 25 or even 50 other man- 
ufacturers who also want their prod- 
ucts promoted via direct mail. 

We feel that when a distributor 
goes to the expense of addressing 
and paying the postage on direct 
mail material supplied by a manu- 
facturer, the manufacturer certainly 
shouldn’t charge for it. Manufactur- 
ers can help immensely if they will 
send photographic teams into a dis- 
tributor’s territory occasionally. 
When they send a news release and 
photo to a state-level paper they 
certainly ought to be interested 
enough to type in at the bottom the 


Continued on page 48 





FABRICATORS USING 1954-55 CEC 


Company Number years 
in CEC 


persmithing & Mach. Co Rie) 
abricators Div 14 
merican Copper 
& Brass Works, Inc 30 
Ampco fh i, Inc | 
Andrews p Construction Co., Inc. 8 
Ansonia Copper & Iron Works, Inc 33 
Artisan Metal Products, Inc 16 
Babcock & Wilcox Co eis) 
Badger Manufacturing C 6 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. 0 37 
Bishopric Products Co., Inc 1 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc 14 
Blickman, Inc., S fe : 15 
Brighton. Copper Works Inc 25 
Buffalo Tank Corporation 20 
Buflovak Equipment Division 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E 
Camden Copper Works 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 
Cole Manufacturing Co., R. D. 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Condenser Service & Eng. Co., Inc 
Cream City Boiler Company . 
Devine Mfg. Co., Inc., J. P 
Dover Tank & Stack Company . 
Downingtown Iron Works, Inc 
Doyle & Roth Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Erie City tron Works 
Fanstee! Metallurgical Corp. 
Farrar & Trefts, Inc § 
General American ® 
Transportation Corp. 7 0 firms 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. re e * 
Hammond Iron Works . ‘ id b 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. ; ul uSI ness 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney .. 


Industrial Process Engineers : om on fabrication 


Kelley & Co., 0. G. ....... beices 

Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co. . ' 

Kaapp Mills Inc... f ? CEC 

Koven & Brother, Inc., L. 0. ............ ac Ss in - 

Lead Lined Iron Pipe Company . 

Leader Iron Works Inc. .......... Custom-fabricated equipment for the process industries often is 
Manning & Lewis Engineering Co. ee fi f 

Metal Glass Products Company .......... bought long before it is sold. By this we mean, the need is foreseen and 
Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Co., Inc. og M . " 

National Lead Company .. . preliminary specifications are drawn months, sometimes years, before 
Nooter Corp. .... ab iheeiesceseksvey ° Pees : 4 

Oat & Sons, Inc., Joseph your sales engineers are invited to bid. Consequently, 77 firms 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. . . . ~ ei 
Pfaudler Co. who custom-fabricate process equipment, put their product data in the 


Philadelphia Coppersmithing Co. : stu; n1 1° 
peaeC ea lasines Qian Con. hands of 21,000 specifying teams. These recipients of Chemical 


Pressed Stee! Company ........... Engineering Catalog report that 47% of their fabrication equipment 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edward .... 2 : a q a . 

Republic Lead Equipment Co. ............ 2 investigations in CEC result in eventual purchases. Here are men who 
Smith Corp., A. 0. ........ i ; e p ‘ . oe 

Southwestern Engineering Company . mean business, waste no time on idle inquiries. They want complete facts 
Squier Corp. ; Fos é » P e ° 

iin teeters bickion instantly available in one convenient source book. That’s why CEC 
Standard Steel Corporation . 
Star Tank & Filter Corp. ..... 


Steel & Alloy Tank Co. Sisto . j —enol ing j 
Sibel & Tebe Products Go. ; Sign up CEC now to sell your process equipment — engineering services 


* Stover Steel Tank & Mfg. Co. ........... —materials of construction. 
Struthers-Wells Corp. .. 36 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
Tippett & Wood sae 
Treadwell Construction Co 
Union tron Works . 
U. S: Tank Corp 
Van Range Co., John. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry 
Vulcan Copper & Supply Co 
Vulcan tron Works y CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 


is bound to sell for you in 14,000 top-rated process plants. 


REINHOLD 
PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Chicago * Cleveland 

Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 
Denver * Houston 








Can you angwer 

these 7 questions 
about your 
advertising 2 


YES NO 


OO 


Are you satisfied with the 
effectiveness of your present 
sales literature, bulletins, 
catalogs, direct mail? 


Are you confident you are 
petting all the values offered 

y business paper advertis- 
ing today? 


OO 


Is your organization getting 
the benefit of intelligent 
help and counsel on pub- 
licity? 


OO 


Do you have a good source 
readily available to you for 
keeping in touch and find- 
ing out about new markets 
and sales possibilities 
throughout industry ? 


OO 


Do you know how to pre- 
determine the possible 
value of an external com- 
pany house organ? 


Are your industrial products 
and interests now getting 
“top billing” agency atten- 
tion? 


OO 


Is steady effort being made 
to help you get more cents 
out of your “Advertising 
Dollar” actually invested 
in advertising? 


OO 


THESE questions emphasize 
some of the values you can get 
when you place your business 
with organizations specializing 
exclusively in industrial advertis- 
ing. If you want to change “NO” 
answers to ““YES’’, we invite you 
to get in touch with us. Any 
discussion will be held in com- 
plete confidence. 


Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Counsel 


ARMSTRONG 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


176 W. ADAMS e@ CHICAGO e_ FR2-5927 


JOHN R. MAHON 
PAUL B. MORGAN 


JOHN R. ARMSTRONG ° 
PHILLIP J. DESMOND . 
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problems .. 


begins on p. 46 


name of the distributor in that state. 

Many distributors get out some 
right attractive and effective pro- 
motional material of their own but 
few manufacturers have any setup 
whereby these ideas can be passed 
around to their other distributors. 
Manufacturers’ district representa- 
tives, in calling on an equipment 
house, definitely ought to spend 
more time with the advertising man- 
ager to keep him posted on what is 
going on. It wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for the Associated Equipment Dis- 
tributors to start a contest and make 
awards for the best distributor ad 
and direct mail pieces each year. 


By Tom M. Nelms 
Executive 
Vice-President 


Wessendorff, Nelms 


® A MANUFACTURER must first ad- 
vertise his product rather than ad- 
vertising a distributor’s 
primarily. We always like to see 
some mention of the distributor in 
the manufacturer’s advertising as the 
logical source of supply, but he has 
a job to do to sell his particular 
piece of equipment and that must 
come first. 

We favor direct mail advertising, 
which our manufacturers do, par- 
ticularly where they enclose a re- 
turn post card so that we will have 
a prospect to call on. We also like 
to see the manufacturer who puts 
out a direct mail piece which a dis- 
tributor can mail. Few of them in- 
clude enough space for the dis- 
tributor’s imprint. We also favor a 
return post card incorporated into a 
direct mail piece. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s Delta Div. 


services 


| has done a good job on motion 


pictures for distributor training 
purposes. They have made films on 
their various machines and are in 
the process now of showing them 


| to their distributors. This, I think, 


is a fine thing for training purposes. 
Here are some suggestions in the 


do’s and don’ts category (all do’s): 

Do take a full page ad, at least, 
in a publication rather than a frac- 
tion of a page. I would rather see a 
sizable ad occasionally than several 
small ones. I am sure some people 
differ with me on this score, but I 
am talking particularly about gen- 
eral display advertising such as one 
sees in Mill and Factory, In- 
dustrial Distribution or 
of this type. 

Do leave ample space on litera- 
ture, direct mail pieces, catalogs, 
etc. for the distributor’s imprint. 

Do invite inquiries from the pros- 
pect in the form of an invitation to 
send for a new catalog, to send for a 
sample of the item, to have a sales- 
man call to further explain the piece 
of equipment, etc. 

Do change the copy often enough 
to lend color to an ad. I notice sev- 
eral manufacturers using the same 
old copy and I suppose they do that 
because they don’t want to take the 
time to put out attractive adver- 
tising. 


magazines 


By George W. Gagel 
President 

Machinery & 
Supplies Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


® WE PREFER manufacturers’ ads in 
national business 
concentrate on why the product is 
better. We like to see pictures of 
different models of machines in ac- 
tual use. 

In local advertising or regional 
advertising done by manufacturers, 
we like the manufacturers to show 
actual application of their machines 
used in our territory by our cus- 
tomers. 

We think all manufacturers should 
engage in direct mail advertising, or 
at least furnish direct mail adver- 
tising to the distributor which can 
be easily mailed and in which a re- 
ply card coming back direct to the 
distributor can be used. We think 
some manufacturers should partici- 
pate in trade shows. We like motion 
pictures or slides. We don’t care 
much for calendars but do like the 
idea of novelties. 

Only one don’t. We don’t like 
manufacturers to ask us to partici- 
pate in regional magazine advertis- 
ing cost. Ld 


publications to 











| 7 A GUEST EDITORIAL 
: I WIS &D IT ORIAL ee “Suppliers Take Heed— cule, ites iota ona 


trouble sells new equipment later on 
. . in the April issue of The LOG, service is slow, prices too high”  pisore sour seice ‘wn mn 
written by Amold Cc Linne, Su- By Arnold C. Linne, Superintendent Engineer : aie : “ 5 chs cha 


A. H. Bull & Company, inc., New York 


perintendent Engineer, A. H. Bull @ We hear a lot about asking all e@ A bronze throttle valve nut for a 
kinds of people to “help” and “sup C-2 main turbine stop valve (weight drv we t 
& Co., Inc., New York (operators port” the American Merchant Marine. about & Ib.) costs $133 each, buying crcl unh eatonded hele 
of 17 shi : I'd like to ask why more of that help two. I say the manufacturer took very 
: ps) eee : can't come from the equipment and unfair advantage of us. Next time 4. Understand that steams 
: : : supply companies that make a large this part will be ordered from a repa panies cannot carry com 
part, or all, of their livelihood from sard for a lot less money stocks because of costs anc 
the Merchant Marine? an imposition ‘ 


How? By providing better se 
d by quick actiog on sp; 





| Pesto 





This is an example of the action-producing articles which characterize THE LOG's 
editorial policy — a fundamental reason why advertisers choose THE LOG to 
reach the buying influences of the marine market. 
See for yourself these cost-cutting ideas exchanged through the pages of THE 
LOG. If you sell or plan to sell the marine field, you will find the above 
editorial and resulting article a source of new and useful ideas, and 7 
new insight to this field. 


Ask, too, for a free copy of "The Marine Market for 1955". Write today Ty 
to THE LOG, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. “Construct fl 
ac 
YY urnal of America's Maritime ene lSea 


o 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Seattle 
Portland * Los Angeles * Vancouver (B.C.) * New Orleans 
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electrle Light and Power 
reaches these key men a 
in The Montana Power Company 


Frmn., Pol : 
Constr. Mgr., Polson, Mont. 
Mor., Red Lodge, Mont. 
Div. Mgr., Stanford, Mont. 
Gen. Pit. Frmn., 

Thompson Falls, ange t 
Div. Mgr., Three Fork, “Se 
Elec. Engr., Butte, Mont. 


The Montana Power Company’s Kerr hydro-electric power plant in Northwestern 
Montana where a third 56,000-kw unit was installed late in 1954 to boost capacity 
of this plant to 168,000-kw. 


The Kerr hydro-electric plant is one of 12 hydro plants in the Montana Power 
Company’s system which includes a 66,000-kw steam-electric station. 


This company is one of the largest electric utilities in the Northwest where it 
serves more than 132,000 electric consumers — 462,000 people — in a 90,000 
square-mile area. The Montana Power Company has spent about $48 million since 
1945 for new generating, transmission and distribution facilities. 





They hold the reins 
to harness rivers 


Back of every hydro-electric project, new power plant or new electric 
power development stands a group of important key men. They hold 
the reins. The purchasing power is in their hands. When you reach 
them you are speaking to the men who are spending billions of dol- 
lars every year for new eiectric power facilities. 


And reach them you can! 


Electric Light and Power reaches the key men in every leading 
electric power company in the nation. 


Your sales story in last month’s issue of Electric Light and Power, 
for example, reached the key men, shown at the left, in the Montana 
Power Company, You also reached a similar group of key men in 
the electric Properties that account for 96.7% of the nation’s elec- 
tric utility generating capacity. You reached the key men in the 
companies that are serving 98.8% of all U.S. electric customers. 


It is this kind of penetrating coverage that is making sales for Electric 
Light and Power advertisers. They are getting to the men who hold 
the reins in a $4 billion market. And the market is still growing. 


It is predicted that the electric power industry will double in size in 
the next ten years. If you are not getting your share of this growing 
market, ask one of our representatives to show you how and why 
Electric Light and Power can help you increase your sales. Haywood 
Publishing Co., 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


€LEecTRric 
LIGHT ena 
POWER + 








if re 7 a oll 
e sy 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


SALES OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
22 E. Huron Street 130 East 56th Street 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 

Walter J. Stevens W. A. Clabault 

G. E. Williams B. H. Dutton 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

1836 Euclid Avenue McCDONALD-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Seattle 
Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles Dallas 





Design is basically an engineering function. Because 
most industries are fundamentally mechanical, process and 
product designers are therefore largely mechanical engi- 
neers. These men dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment to be used in their products and plants. 


In addition to the 102 mechanical engineers at M. W. 
Kellogg, over 40,000 more read MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING regularly, every month. Why? Simply because 
they depend on it as their primary source for the first and 
authoritative source of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men who 
design or develop, produce, install, control and operate 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving — 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechan- 


ical engineers. 


To 40,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 
magazine... published by their Society, and 
edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 
Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Keep in Touch . . Link-Belt admen pay regular visits to plant executives. From left: 
J. H. Oakes, sales manager, Philadelphia plant; E. C. Epstein, catalog division; Bertram 
V. Jones, advertising manager; R. W. Suman, chief engineer, Philadelphia plant. 


In 250 business papers . . 


Meetings with management assure focus on specific sales targets 


® LINK-BELT CO. has been in busi- 
ness for 80 years, and during most 
of that time has been one of the 
most consistent and successful in- 
dustrial advertisers in the country. 
Its campaigns have not only won 
numerous awards and other recog- 
nition, but have been pointed to as 
excellent examples of sales mes- 
sages well directed to specific indus- 
trial markets. 

Because of the size of the com- 
pany (its 1954 sales totaled over 
$111,000,000), the great extent of its 
line, the great variety of its prod- 


ucts, ranging from highly engineered 
installations to standard items sold 
through its own district offices and 
through distributors, and the many 
markets to which its advertising is 
directed, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 
presenting here an outline of the 
advertising operation and how it is 
organized and conducted. 

Few companies serving industry 
manufacture as wide a range of 
products as does Link-Belt. In a di- 
rectory of its products, the company 
says! 

“Wherever 


materials must be 


July « 1955 


Industrial Marketing 


moved or power transmitted me- 
chanically, Link-Belt equipment can 
be found at work. Since 1875 the 
growth of Link-Belt has paralleled 
the increasing importance of mass 
production. 

“Link-Belt chains, bearings, en- 
closed gear drives and other ma- 
chinery for mechanical transmission 
of power reduce costs, save time 
and expedite production in hundreds 
of industries. 

“Link-Belt processing machinery 
speeds handling, increases efficiency 
in drying, cooling, washing, screen- 
ing, crushing and sizing of bulk 
materials, and in the treatment of 
water, sewage or industrial wastes. 

“Link-Belt conveyors, elevators 
and shovel-cranes reduce handling 
costs in an endless variety of mining, 
construction, processing and manu- 
facturing operations. 

“From tiny chains for driving mo- 
tion picture projectors to machinery 
handling thousands of tons of bulk 
materials an hour, Link-Belt serves 
American industry . . providing, in 
this field, one source, one responsi- 
bility, one high quality.” 

Link-Belt operates 19 manufac- 
turing plants in the United States 
and abroad, of which 14 are in this 
country, including the Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., plant of the Link-Belt Speeder 
Corp. There are also manufacturing 
plants in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, while sales to other parts of 
the world are handled through the 
export department in New York. 
The company has 39 district sales 
offices in the United States and 
seven in Canada, besides 17 factory 
branch stores, plus hundreds of in- 
dependent distributors. 
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A Collection of ‘Clients’ . . Each of 
the Link-Belt manufacturing plants 
is autonomous in the sense that the 
plant management is responsible for 
both production and sales at that 
plant. Thus, in effect, the advertising 
department, under the management 
of Bertram V. Jones, is dealing with 
as many different “clients,” since 
the needs of each manufacturing 
and marketing unit must be studied 
and plans developed to meet the re- 
quirements of that unit. 

For this reason one of the inter- 
esting and unusual approaches made 
by the advertising department is 
through the use of the case study 
method. The advertising department 
has a complete file of conference re- 
ports on each plant and its products, 
based on extended conferences with 
the plant management, in which 
analyses of sales, competitive situa- 
tions, market potentials, product 
differences and advantages and 
many other factors relating to ad- 
vertising and marketing have been 
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How Link-Belt looks at circulation 


discussed. Each of these conferences 
is reported in detail, with copies 
of the report put in the hands of all 
executives concerned. 

In the same way, following an 
analysis of the sales and marketing 
objectives of the plant management, 
advertising programs are outlined in 
preliminary fashion and presented 
for approval both on a tentative 
basis and in final form. Discussions 
and agreements regarding the plan 
in general and the advertising in de- 
tail are recorded, and everyone in 
management, sales and advertising 
receives a copy of the material for 
OK and reference purposes. 

Because of the continuous flow of 
information, based on conferences at 
the plants and frequent contacts 
with management by members of the 
advertising department, all of which 
are recorded in detail for inclusion 
in the general file on each subject, 
it can be said that Link-Belt has 
developed a highly effective system 
of communications. The effect of re- 





This is a typical chart such as Link-Belt 
keeps for any one publication in which ads 


cording all discussions and agree- 
ments regarding sales objectives and 
advertising programs is to foster 
complete understanding and agree- 
ment on subjects related to the ex- 
ecution of advertising activities. 

One of the important tools which 
Link-Belt management has placed 
at the disposal of the advertising 
department is a complete analysis 
of sales, by products and markets. 
Since it sometimes happens that 
complete information on this sub- 
ject is not always available to in- 
dustrial advertising men, it is easy 
to understand how Link-Belt ad- 
vertising is closely tied to sales 
effort and provides definite support 
in each market in which Link-Belt 
products are sold. 

For many years Link-Belt did not 
employ the services of an advertising 
agency to handle its over-all adver- 
tising program, although using 
agencies for specific assignments; so 
company policy on this subject is 
interesting. 





















TOTAL COPIES 


356,082 

































































are placed. It shows some of the 96 industrial classifications in which Link-Belt is interested, and the number of readers of the 


publication within each classification. Figures in top row are for several years ago, bottom row is revision in 1953. 


289 Admen in Department . . 
“We have a 29-man advertising de- 
partment”, Mr. Jones, advertising 
manager, pointed out, “but we be- 
lieve that our advertising agency 
can be a helpful adjunct to our 
work. We use the agency for cre- 
ative service, handling production 
in our own department. 

“George J. Callos, executive vice- 
president of the agency, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., and Burton 
E. Hotvedt, vice-president, work 
with us closely on our advertising 
programs, and have been of great 
assistance in the formulation of ad- 
vertising which presents effectively 
the advantages of our products. 

“Mr. Hotvedt sits in on the nu- 
merous conferences we have with our 
plant managements, and is as fa- 
miliar as I and other members of 
this department are with the plans 
and objectives of our manufacturing 
and sales departments. We believe 
the creative assistance provided by 
the agency has added greatly to the 


efficiency of the department and the 
effectiveness of our advertising as a 
whole.” 

George Callos was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. of Milwaukee; Mr. 
Hotvedt has also had broad experi- 
ence in the industrial field, and 
many of the copy and other creative 
men in the agency have had engi- 
neering training, so that in spite of 
the size and complexity of the Link- 
Belt line, they have a good basic 
understanding of the field. 


Skips SIC in Media Job . . In ap- 
proaching the advertising job for 
each line of products, the Link-Belt 
advertising department is always 
aware of the markets which repre- 
sent the principal sales potentials 
for the company. Its concept of mar- 
kets is definitely “tailor-made” for 
its own purposes, and does not fol- 
low either the standard Census of 
Manufactures divisions or the SIC 
classifications set up by the Bureau 


of the Census. Thus, many of the 
current discussions of market defi- 
nitions which have been attracting 
attention among advertisers, agen- 
cies and auditing organizations are 
hardly applicable to the problems 
of Link-Belt, as related to circula- 
tion coverage of its markets. 

The company has defined 96 spe- 
cific industrial classifications in 
which it is interested, and adver- 
tising is planned to reach those 
groups of industrial buyers. Since 
neither ABC nor BPA circulation 
statements are broken down in this 
way, business publishers are asked 
by Link-Belt for circulation data 
which classifies subscriptions accord- 
ing to both market classifications and 
the titles and functions of readers. 

Link-Belt uses over 250 industrial 
publications, and those to which the 
problem is pertinent are asked to 
provide a breakdown of circulation 
by industry and title. This is par- 
ticularly important in the case of 
horizontal or functional publications. 
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Each Ad Tailored to Audience .. Ads are 


ads a day. Link-Belt uses own photc 


rate of nearly tw 


A design magazine, for instance, 
shows its coverage of the various 
industries in which design engi- 
neering is a factor of importance to 
Link-Belt. The company provides 
the special forms on which the in- 
formation is placed, so that uniform 
data is available for media analysis 
and evaluation. 


Publishers Asked for Data . . 
While the information requested by 
Link-Belt is not available from the 
records maintained by publishers 
for use in ABC and BPA reports, 
the company has found media highly 
cooperative in providing the infor- 
mation requested. Since it is needed 
for annual review, the publications 
interested in Link-Belt advertising 
can maintain the records, once they 
have been set up, without undue 
difficulty and expense. 

Publication advertising is super- 
vised by John Kelly, a 40-year vet- 
eran of the Link-Belt advertising 
department. Media analyses are 
made by the media department of 
the agency in Milwaukee. Since the 
company has been advertising con- 
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tinuously for many years, radical 
changes in media lists are seldom 
made, even though new publica- 
tions are constantly being studied 
and comparisons made among media 
already in use. 

This evaluation consists not only 
of the detailed studies of circulation 
coverage of the markets in which 
Link-Belt is interested, but also of 
editorial performance. One of the 
elements of editorial service in which 
the company is keenly interested is 
the amount of emphasis given to 
activities with which it is concerned 
from the standpoint of the use of 
Link-Belt products. The specific 
editorial background relating to 
these activities is regarded by the 
company as significant to the effec- 
tive use of business publication ad- 
vertising. 

According to estimates published 
by Associated Business Publications, 
Link-Belt spent $521,000 for busi- 
ness paper advertising in 1954, com- 
pared with $590,000 in 1953, and 
ranked thirty-fourth in size among 
all users of the business press. Since 
the company is a large user of cata- 


written for the particular audience of the publication, and are turned out at a 


gs, outsiders to take photos, gather performance data for case histories. 


logs, sales literature, exhibits and 
other materials used in industrial 
advertising, it is safe to assume that 
total expenditures for advertising 
exceed $1,000,000 a year, although 
no official figure is published by the 
company. 

The Link-Belt advertising de- 
partment is organized for many dit- 
ferent functions. In addition to Mr. 
Kelly, in charge of media advertis- 
ing, with assistants handling Ca- 
nadian and export advertising, di- 
rectory advertising and copy editing, 
there are also divisions dealing spe- 
cifically with catalogs; exhibits; dis- 
tributors and sales manuals; the 
Link-Belt Speeder shovel-crane di- 
vision, which serves the plant man- 
ufacturing construction equipment; 
advertising production; and book- 
keeping. 


Keeps Own Ad Bookkeeping .. 
The latter item is interesting, since 
the advertising department operates 
on a carefully controlled budget 
basis, and clears all invoices through 
its own bookkeeping division before 
they go to the general accounting 





Catalogs Tailored, Too .. Many special catalogs are issued, some for certain product lines, others aimed at specific industries 


and representing product groupings of special interest to those industries. General 


department. It also maintains rec- 
ords of expenditures by product 
categories and plants, so that the 
state of the budget from the stand- 
point of expenditures versus appro- 
priations for each campaign and 
product line is constantly recorded, 
with both the advertising depart- 
ment and general management ad- 
vised as to the current state of the 
budget. About 800 invoices are 
cleared each month by the book- 
keeping section. 

Catalogs should be rated among 
the top activities of the Link-Belt 
advertising department. The general 
catalog, issued roughly every five 
years, is a complete presentation of 
the thousands of Link-Belt prod- 
ucts. In addition, many special cata- 
logs are issued, covering individual 
lines of products, plus others de- 
signed for circulation to specific in- 
dustries, and representing product 
groupings of special interest to 
those fields. 

One important product informa- 
tion reference book is called the 
Standard Products Catalog, and its 
importance and usefulness provide 


an interesting commentary on the 
changes which the company has 
made over the years, both as to its 
products and its distribution meth- 
ods. 

When Link-Belt was a young 
company, most of its products were 
engineered for specific installations, 
and there were few standard items 
which could be stocked. Today there 
are thousands of items which are in 
this category. 

Link-Belt operates 17 
branch stores in the United States, 
five in Canada (where the company 
operates manufacturing plants in 
Toronto and Elmira, Ontario), one 
in South Africa and one in Sydney, 
Australia, reflecting the extent and 
importance of the export advertis- 
ing and sales activities of the com- 
pany. 

Link-Belt distributors, handling 
standard or “shelf goods” which can 
be sold over the counter, number 
several hundred, and are located 
all over the country, in accordance 
with the volume of industrial activ- 
ity in the various regions. They 
include not only standard industrial 


factory 


catalog comes out every five years. 


distributors, formerly known as mill 
supply houses, but others specifically 
chosen with reference to special 
products and regional needs. 

For example, the Link-Belt 
Speeder Corp. has its own distribu- 
tors, handling its own line of shov- 
els, cranes and draglines, while 
there are other distributors spe- 
cializing in oil field equipment. Agri- 
cultural chain distributors and auto- 
motive timing chain distributors are 
two other specialized groups in the 
distribution organization. 

Link-Belt publishes a directory of 
Link-Belt products, plants, district 
sales offices, factory branch stores 
and distributors, and the names and 
addresses of these are given for 
ready reference by customers. In 
the case of the highly specialized 
distributors of agricultural chain and 
automotive timing chain, interested 
buyers are referred to the nearest 
Link-Belt sales office shown in the 
directory. 


Link-Belt Literature .. The cata- 
log division of the Link-Belt adver- 
tising department turns out an enor- 
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mous quantity of special booklets 
and bulletins for the purposes sug- 
gested above. The current inventory 
of literature in this classification is 
listed as follows: 

General, 9 publications; chains, 
18; drives, 7; power transmission 
products, 15; conveyors, 17; proc- 
essing equipment, 20; miscellane- 
ous products, 6; literature for spe- 
cific industries, 15. 

The broad industrial marketing 
interests of the company are indi- 
cated by the titles of some of these 
special publications: “Bio-Filtra- 
tion Sewage Treatment System”; 
“Chemical Process Equipment”; 
“Coal Preparation Methods and 
Equipment”; “Foundry Equipment”; 
“Equipment for Milling & Proc- 
essing Industries”; “Oil Field Equip- 
ment”; “Packing and Icing for Green 
Vegetable Packers”; “Peeling Tables 
for Canners”; “Plants and Equip- 
ment for the Fertilizer Industry”; 
“Equipment for Power Plants”; 
“Sand, Gravel, Stone Handling and 
Preparation Machinery”; “Sugar 
Cane Mill Machinery”; and “Steel 
Ice Conveyor and Elevator Chain.” 

A careful inventory record is kept 
of current sales literature, and since 
inquiries resulting from advertising 
are referred immediately to the sales 
department, members of the organ- 
ization are kept fully informed of 
available literature. A list of all cur- 
rent descriptive bulletins and other 
literature is supplied to the sales 
department, with each item num- 
bered for convenience in ordering. 
Thus the salesmen and sales offices 
can not only supply requests for 
literature coming to them directly, 
but also are familiar with the mate- 
rial forwarded by the advertising de- 
partment to inquirers. 


15,000 Inquiries a Year .. While 
the company does not attempt to 
analyze sales results from inquiries, 
in view of the fact that most of them 
are directed to the various district 
sales offices, it does keep an accurate 
record of inquiries received at the 
general office in Chicago as the re- 
sults of advertising and publicity. 
These total over 15,000 per year, al- 
though the bulk of inquiries go di- 
rectly to the sales offices. Requests 
for literature are filled promptly, 


One Campaign for Bearings. . Here are some o 
and the information regarding the 


prints, folders and mailing pieces in the 1955 
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products inquired about is immedi- 
ately put in the hands of the sales 
department for further attention. 

Part of the advertising department 
activities is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of maintenance and _ service 
manuals. The department also pre- 
pares for the use of branch man- 
agers and other sales executives, 
manuals which deal with Link-Belt 
standard products and engineered 
equipment. 

The construction equipment divi- 
sion of the company, Link-Belt 
Speeder Corp., has its own setup 
within the Link-Belt advertising de- 
partment, and it provides the cata- 
logs, advertisements and_ exhibits 
needed to promote this line, just as 
in the case of the many other plants 
of the company. 

The photo department is con- 
cerned mainly with the handling and 
indexing of the thousands of photo- 
graphic. negatives which have been 
accumulated over many years, and 
represent applications of Link-Belt 
products in industries all over the 
world. When someone needs a print, 
he can look at the index and locate 
the required negative with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 


Own Ad Photo Staff .. Link-Belt 
supplements its own staff photog- 
raphers with the services of a num- 
ber of national organizations which 
specialize in industrial photography. 
Some of them provide not only pic- 
tures showing products in use, but 
also furnish reports from the users 
indicating the performance records 
of the equipment. 

One of the areas of advertising 
activity in which Link-Belt is keen- 
ly interested is copy research. It 
studies the Starch and Readex rat- 
ings of its advertisements, with spe- 
cial reference to their ranking com- 
petitively. Usually Link-Belt scores 
well in this respect, and while Mr. 
Jones and his associates do not be- 
lieve that readership ratings are the 
complete answer to the problems of 
designing good industrial advertis- 
ing, they regard them as significant, 
especially when studied over a suffi- 
ciently long period to indicate a 
trend. 

For this reason, too, they are con- 
stantly aware of position values, 
and study ratings with reference to 
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Service Manuals, Too . . To help keep Link-Belt equipment working properly and 
aid operators, company produced 13 different service manuals in 1954. 
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Distributor Promotion .. The company gives distributors plenty of promotion hel; 
with mailing pieces and folders such as these turned out during the past year. 
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this factor, as well as the use of 
color, spreads versus single pages 
and many other elements which tend 
to determine the effective reader- 
ship of product advertisements. As 
the result of these analyses, there 
have been some instances in which 
an unsatisfactory trend has been 
reversed in terms of substantially 
increased readership as reported by 
Starch and other readership rating 
services. 

Another highly important division 
in the Link-Belt advertising organ- 
ization has to do with exhibits. Link- 
Belt, because of its interest in many 
industries, exhibits at many of the 
major industrial shows of the coun- 


Catalog Division . . Last year the catalog division 
pages of material. 


(above) turned out 1,181 


try. It has its own exhibit building 
facilities, and while many of the 
units shown are standard, they can 
be varied to emphasize products of 
special interest to a given industry. 

Not only does Link-Belt use many 
of the principal industrial publica- 
tions of the country, as well as 
Business Week and Wall Street 
Journal for top management cover- 
age, but it is also aware of the de- 
sirability of cultivating engineers 
while they are still receiving their 
education. Thus Link-Belt copy ap- 
pears in many of the college maga- 
zines published for students by en- 
gineering schools. 


Annual Report Works Hard... 
Another interesting assignment of 
the department is its cooperation 
with the treasurer and other officers 
in the styling and production of the 
Link-Belt Annual Report, which is 
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treated not merely as a record of the 
financial operations of the company, 
but as a positive contribution to 
better public and employe relations. 
Not only stockholders but all of the 
10,000 employes of the company re- 
ceive copies of the report, which 
also goes to corporation secretaries, 
banks, investment analysts, etc. The 
print order for the report consists 
of approximately 30,000 copies. 

The report is attractively de- 
signed and printed, and carries not 
only the usual financial data, graph- 
ically presented for easy compre- 
hension, but also photographs of 
plants, products and applications 
which help to make the broad scope 


Hotvedt, John Kelly 


of Link-Belt’s world-wide opera- 
tions understandable even to those 
who are not familiar with the tech- 
nical phases of its work. 

“We consider Link-Belt advertis- 
ing,” summarized Bert Jones, “as a 
service to the company, its manu- 
facturing divisions and its sales and 
distribution organization. We en- 
deavor to operate it on a business- 
like basis, so that the needs of the 
company will be well served. It is an 
accepted part of over-all manage- 
ment policy, and is considered an 
essential element in the great task 
of communicating to our own or- 
ganization and to industry, the 
things they need to know about 
Link-Belt Co., its products and serv- 
ices.” 


Volume of Ad Work .. As can 
easily be imagined, all of this adds 
up to an enormous volume of ad- 


vertising, sales promotion and cor- 
ollary material turned out by the 
29-man Link-Belt advertising de- 
partment in the course of a year. 
But even so, the actual statistics 
are startling. 

Let’s run down the list: 

In 1954, the Link-Belt advertising 
department produced 564 different 
advertisements. In February, it 
turned out more than four per work- 
ing day . . 87 for the month; for the 
entire year, the average was almost 
two per working day. As indicated, 
much of the creative and layout 
work is done by the company’s 
agency, but all of the actual produc- 
tion on this remarkable volume of 


Advertiser-Agency Team. . Conferring (I. to r.): agency man Burton 
of the Link-Belt ad staff and B. V. Jones, ad manager. 


advertising was handled by the com- 
pany’s own advertising department. 

It turned out 32 different catalog 
items, for a total of 1,181 pages of 
catalog material and an aggregate 
print order of 561,000. Individual 
items produced during 1954 ranged 
all the way from 2,000 copies of a 
four-page catalog for Class $00 In- 
termediate Carrier Chains to 65,000 
copies of a 150-page catalog on pre- 
cision steel roller chain and sprocket 
wheels and 60,000 copies of the 340- 
page Standard Products Catalog 950. 

Thirteen different service manuals 
or sets of operating instructions 
were turned out, for a total of 96 
pages and 53,250 copies. 

Seventeen different direct mail 
folders, totaling 70 pages and 501,400 
copies. 

Planning, organization and setting 
up of 20 booths and displays at ex- 
hibits and shows. These are manned 





by sales and technical men from the 
plants and divisions affected. 

But the Link-Belt advertising de- 
partment is not, by any means, a 
workshop operation in which 29 
people pound typewriters, make lay- 
outs, and order typesetting and 
photography in a sort of creative 
vacuum. On the contrary, a very 
substantial part of the time of ad- 
vertising manager Jones and his top 
assistants is spent out of the office, 
making regularly scheduled calls on 
plant managers and _ personnel 
throughout the country, getting the 
opinions of men on the firing line, 
checking data, promotional ideas and 
advertising strategy. 


ATERIALS HANDLING AN: 
PROCESSING systems 


photos which would have uni- 
versal appeal. 

. The agency convened a meet- 
ing of its creative staff and plan 
board. The account executive 
outlined the assignment. The 
marketing factors, plus the fol- 
lowing desired objectives of an 
ideal format, were presented: 

a. The many unique charac- 
teristics of Link-Belt 
bearings should be empha- 
sized. These characteris- 
tics had been revealed in 
prior work on a Link-Belt 
slide film. 

. Spot merchandising at- 
tention should be given to 


Do-It-Yourself . . Link-Belt has its own exhibit building facilities and keeps them 
busy building displays like this for exhibit in many major industrial shows. 


Step-by-Step Campaign . . Let’s 
take a look at what happened in the 
development and execution of a 
typical Link-Belt advertising pro- 
gram .. that for the 1955 Ball and 
Roller Bearing campaign. This cam- 
paign has been selected, not be- 
cause it is the largest or necessarily 
the “best” Link-Belt campaign of 
1955, but because it involved a con- 
siderable change from _ previous 
strategy and tactics. 


e 1. In August 1954, the advertis- 
ing manager initiated plans for 
a new ball and roller bearing 
campaign, and so informed the 
agency. He requested a major 
change in format to secure 
units of space which would be 
compatible with a somewhat 
reduced publication budget. 
Also, he wished to solve a 
problem of securing application 


specific series of bearings. 

:. Application photos should 
be eliminated because in 
most cases they would ap- 
peal to only a few of the 
many vertical segments in 
the broad circulation of 
horizontal design maga- 
zines and plant operating 
books. 

e 3. The account supervisor pro- 
posed a headline theme built 
around the “important differ- 
ences” found in  Link-Belt 
bearings. The creative staff 
supplied exploratory copy on 
these “differences.” Detailed 
text was not prepared at this 
stage for all of the copy. 

. The agency art department 
furnished five speculative lay- 
outs to establish a_ practical 
format and a family resem- 
blance for the various ads. 


e 5. Advertising manager Jones 
and assistant advertising man- 
ager Kelly visited the agency 
in Milwaukee on Sept. 10 for 
a conference on creative stra- 
tegy applying to all major 
Link-Belt lines. This session 
dealt with preparation for the 
annual budget trips to the 

plants. 

(Usually the agency staff con- 
tacts the client at the Link- 
Belt Chicago office on a reg- 
ular weekly schedule. But oc- 
casional major meetings are 
held in the agency conference 
room to utilize maximum 
group thinking. Incidentally, 
the weekly agency visit in- 
volves a carefully worked out 
agenda and a detailed time- 
table showing how much time 
each affected member of the 
Link-Belt ad department has 
requested for consultation with 
the agency). 

. At the September 10 agency 
conference, Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Kelly reviewed the new bear- 
ing format, approved it tenta- 
tively (with changes which 
were incorporated in subse- 
quent copy), and authorized 
building a complete program 
around the proposed theme. 

. Layouts for five publication 
ads were finalized. In addition, 
preliminary layouts 
roughed, with copy, on the fol- 
lowing: 


were 


a. A direct mail piece was 
developed which could be 
adaptable for use as either 
a four-page mercnandis- 
ing folder or a self-mailer. 
This literature would serve 
distributors and _ Link- 
belt bearing specialists. 

. Layout and copy were 
created for the Link-Belt 
“Distributor News” ad 
page in Industrial Distri- 
bution. This is a regular 
news-style advertisement 
appearing on page 3 of the 
distributor publication and 
offered an opportunity to 
merchandise the campaign 
and advertising appeals to 
the distributor group. 

. Direct mail tie-up was 
further created by devel- 
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oping a four-page mailer 
called “Link-Belt Stand- 
ard Product News.” The 
theme of the major cam- 
paign also became the 
thesis on bearings in 
“Link-Belt Standard Prod- 
uct News.” 


e 8. Last Oct. 7, Mr. Jones, Mr. 


Kelly and the account execu- 
tive visited the Link-Belt plant 
in Indianapolis which is as- 
signed exclusively to the manu- 
facture of bearings. A session 
was held with the general man- 
ager, sales manager and assist- 
ant manager. Advertising per- 
sonnel outlined a new media 
program to comply with new 
budget patterns. They counseled 
on selections of new magazines 
which would carry the cam- 
paign. Plant executives contrib- 
uted their views and discussion 
continued until all media ques- 
tions for 1955 were resolved. 

. At this plant conference, the 
new ad format was displayed 
and interpreted. After careful 
analysis and discussion by plant 
executives, the new format was 
approved. 

The auxiliary merchandising 
pieces were also exhibited and 
other thoughts were explored 
to show how the advertising 
theme could tie in with sales 
activities. 
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Publication Division . . Some 564 ads in publications were turned out by Link-Belt 
last year. In February, a peak month, the average was four ads per working day. 


This conference deliberately 
avoided a detailed copy session 
because the agenda permitted 
only major strategy subjects to 
be considered. Plant officials 
were alerted to the need for a 
copy session. 


. Mr. Jones and Mr. Kelly as- 


signed the agency to complete 
the advertisments and auxil- 
iary devices so that all neces- 
sary material would be on hand 
for the forthcoming copy ses- 
sion at the plant. 


. In completing the first draft of 


the copy, the agency drew on 
the following sources of in- 
formation: 

a. Its Ball and Roller Bear- 
ing case book. This com- 
prehensive digest of facts 
represented an accumula- 
tion of background mate- 
rial absorbed since 1950. 

. Technical data and mer- 
chandising appeals had 
been uncovered in devel- 
opment of a sound slide 
film, as previously indi- 
cated in this outline. The 
experience in developing 
this film was a major step 
in the evolution of the 
Link-Belt publication cam- 
paign and, consequently, 
the creative technique de- 
serves mention here. 

Mr. Jones had received a 


request for training mate- 
rial on the bearing line. 
After analyzing the prob- 
lem, he assigned the agency 
to develop a rough draft of 
the script and to explore 
the subject with plant per- 
sonnel. This was done, and 
a preliminary script was 
edited and presented at a 
sales conference of Link- 
Belt bearing specialists. 
Each field man and major 
executive was given a copy 
of the script, and each sub- 
sequently contributed his 
constructive criticisms and 
merchandising suggestions. 
The script was further 
edited within the Link-Belt 
advertising department and 
put into sound and picture 
in cooperation with a film 
studio in Chicago. 

The script was also 
printed up in book form 
for use by the film audi- 
ences, and this book repre- 
sented a helpful digest of 
technical and merchandis- 
ing data for the publica- 
tion ad campaign. 


e12. The resulting copy and layouts 


were carefully reviewed at the 
Chicago office with Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Kelly. They in turn, 
assigned a staff member (who 
specializes in bearing advertis- 
ing) to further review the ads 
in detail. 


. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Hotvedt 


visited the Indianapolis bearing 
plant on Nov. 16 and 17. Dur- 
ing the two days, they were in 
constant session with manage- 
ment, sales and engineering 
personnel. Each bearing feature 
used in the five advertisements, 
as well as in the auxiliary ma- 
terial, was reviewed in detail. 
This integration with plant 
executive thinking precipitated 
policy decisions on sales points 
and led to a constructive evo- 
lution of merchandising ideas 
which were then incorporated 
into the copy. 

New sales objectives were ex- 
pressed in some of the series 
and the ads were slanted to hit 
those objectives. 

During the Nov. 16-17 meet- 





ing, ads were carefully sched- 
uled for the various magazines 
so that the series having great- 
est importance to a specific field 
would receive adequate atten- 
tion. For example, in a design 
magazine, bearings of special 
interest to design engineers 
would receive more insertions 
than a series of lesser interest. 
This scheduling was projected 
by magazine as well as_ by 
month for all of 1955. 
. The agency finalized the copy 
and layout and submitted the 
revised layouts on December 3. 
. The ads were placed in pro- 
duction by the Chicago adver- 
tising department. Proofs were 
sent to the bearing plant for 
final review and approval of 
engineering data and technical 
illustrations. 
. An advertising news letter 
was released to key manage- 
ment sales and engineering men 
throughout the net-work of 
Link-Belt plants and branch 
offices, as well as throughout 
the general office. Preprints of 
the new bearing ads were at- 
tached to this news letter. Also, 
the letter explained the media 
strategy followed in each mar- 
ket. This letter, dated Jan. 31, 
coincided with the release of 
the campaign to all publications 
for 1955. Such a letter, inciden- 
tally, is released every two 
weeks to Link-Belt personnel 
. interpreting the background 
on one of the many Link-Belt 
advertising campaigns. 
7. The auxiliary devices in the 
campaign were promptly com- 
pleted and supplied in quanti- 
ties to Link-Belt bearing spe- 
cialists and distributors 
throughout the country. 
. Considerable evidence is accu- 
mulating to show that field 
branch office personnel are us- 
ing ad reprints for sales data 
either in personal contacts or 
with sales correspondence. This 
is done because the ads offer 
fresh_ selling data available 
from no other literature source, 
although the field force is amply 
backed by constructive litera- 
ture. The Link-Belt bearing 
catalog is regarded as one of 


the most comprehensive and 
helpful data books in the bear- 
ing field. But sales personnel 
are recognizing that publication 
ads produced by the intensive 
methods outlined here are sup- 
plying a constant flow of new 
merchandising approaches. 


Advertising By-Products . . This 
apparent advantage in corollary 
material is a deliberately sought 
by-product of the policy initiated by 
Mr. Jones. His publication advertis- 
ing budget brings him the services 
of his agency out of agency commis- 
sions paid by publishers. When the 
agency has completed its responsi- 
bility in creating publication adver- 
tising, it automatically has equipped 
itself to easily and economically as- 
sist in developing the corollary de- 
vices. 

Such devices (including catalogs 
and direct mail) are produced by 
the advertising department, which 
integrates closely with the agency 
in creation of copy and layout. 

Summarizing, in the case of the 
bearing program, the complete cam- 
paign included: 

1. A self-mailer. 

2. A merchandising folder for 

personal point-of-sale use. 

3. Feature mention in the “Link- 


Belt Standard Product News” 
direct mail piece. 

4. Feature mention in the Link- 
Belt “Distributor News” page 
in Industrial Distribution. 

. Correlation with a 
sound slide training film pro- 
gram. 

. Development of catalog ma- 
terial. 

. Merchandising of the advertis- 
ing through news letters to 
key company personnel and 
distributors. 

. Fractional-page ads in region- 
al purchasing publications. 

. Adaptation of the basic theme 
to numerous directory ads 
which include bearings, plus 

. Creation of the basic five full- 
page, two-color  advertise- 
ments for major media. These 
latter ads, which are repeated 
and staggered over all impor- 
tant markets, form the back- 
bone of the over-all program. 

Many somewhat similar stories, 
with variations reflecting the charac- 
ter of the various lines and plants, 
could be told on several dozen other 
major Link-Belt advertising pro- 
grams. All must be developed with 
the same painstaking attention to 
engineering detail and_ industrial 
marketing factors. . 


recent 
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“Fill it up 48 points high.” 
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You can make it BETTER with SA, 
x) 


Allegheny Metal ‘<~. 


Werehouse stocks carmed by «') Ryerson plants 


High Starch Noted. . 16%, 


Explanation . . Ad can 


terest. Scores above show this. 


Low Readex..1°% 


ttract momentary notice but 


Ad that gets 


core (2% for this ad), despite above-average ‘noted 


low Readex score. / 


sually forecasts Rea 


1€X SCOrTeE 


Differences stress: beware of attracting notice without interest 


By John W. DeWolf Vice-President * G. M. 


® WHAT ARE the real differences 
between Starch and Readex reader- 
ship scores for industrial ads? Does 
a high Starch score mean the same 
as a high Readex score? 

Until recently there was no docu- 
mented answer, although it looked 
as if there must be some correla- 
tion between the two types of scores. 
While many ads have appeared in 
both Construction Methods, which 
is covered by Readex, and Engi- 
neering News-Record, which has 
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Basford Cx 


.. New York 


been studied by Starch, the an- 
swers have not been conclusive be- 
cause the audiences have somewhat 
different interests. 

We now have new findings on 
ads that have been studied by both 
Starch and Readex. Let’s examine 
the Readex reports on seven issues 
of Product Engineering (for issues 
of January, and April through Sep- 
tember, 1954) and the Starch re- 
ports on all 1954 issues of Machine 
Design, through August. Some 300 


| SUNDaaeE tenrpenime, BRS, te 


Low Starch Noted. . 4% 
Low Readex . . 1% 


Simil = ; 
amiiar .. When an ad gets a 
Starch “noted” score (less than 10%) 


i+ 


is 
jet low Readex, t Read 


1 this one was 1%. 


ads ran in both publications in that 
period and thus were scored under 
both systems, by audiences with the 
same interests. What do the com- 
parisons show? 

First, they show that about half 
the ads (56% to be exact) have a 
Readex “interest” rating that is 
quite comparable numerically with 
the Starch “noted” rating. (Since 
both Starch and Readex admit to 
inaccuracies of up to four or five 
points, a difference of up to six 
points between scores is not partic- 
ularly significant.) 

It is when you look at the rest 
of the ads, and particularly the 27% 
where there is a difference of 10 
points or more in the ratings, that 
you realize there are fundamental 
differences between what the two 
systems are really measuring. 

Actually, there is no mystery to 
this. The questions asked in the two 
studies are aimed at bringing out 
different answers. Starch asks, in 
effect: “What ads did you notice 

. and in which cases did you read 
half or more of the copy?” Readex 
asks: “What ads did you find of 
interest?” (For a further definition 
of Starch scores, see p. 152.) 





INDIANA GEAR 


INDIANA OLAS WORKS INE. IODIATARPOLIS 7 OO, 


Low Starch Noted. . 4% 
Low Readex. . 1% 


Similar .. This ad got same Starch 
and Readex scores as Synthane ad at 
left, bears out further that low “noted” is 
usually accompanied by low Readex. 


To find an ad of interest, a reader 
would have to see it, and it should 
get high scores under both systems. 
If an ad wasn’t seen, then it couldn’t 
have been of interest .. and it 
should get a low score under both 
systems. But it is quite possible for 
an ad to be seen, but not to be of 
interest . . in which case it should 
get a high Starch “noted” score, 
but a low Readex “interest” rating. 

This appears to be exactly what 
has happened in many cases. Al- 
most all ads that get a high Readex 
score also get a high Starch “noted” 
score. As confirmation of the fact 
that they are interesting, most of 
these ads get a high Starch “read- 
most” rating, too .. often as high 
as half the “noted” rating. (The 
average ad in this type of book gets 
a “read most” rating that is only 
1/3 of the “noted” rating. See the 
B. F. Goodrich ad.) 

Almost all ads that get a low 
Starch “noted” rating . . lower, say, 
than 10% . . also get a Readex rat- 
ing below 10%. (See the Synthane 
and Indiana Gear ads.) 

Ads that get a better-than-aver- 
age “noted” rating but a poorer- 
than-average “read-most” rating 


B.E Goodrich RIVNUTS give new way 
to fasten leveling feet... cut costs! 


Rivavts provide at least 6 clean 
threods in one simple operation! Sos 


Compare these 4 methods of putting 
serew threods in thin sheet metal 


\cm_~—<1,:) “r- 
Seno 

rt FOR pREt RIvWUT 
OLMONSTRATOR a 
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BFGoodrich RIVNUT 2° ~ 


High Starch Read Most. . 11% 
High Readex . . 25% 


Similar .. Ads that get high “read 
most” score, relative to the ‘’noted’’ score 
get high Readex, too. This ° 
score (11%) was substantially more than 
1/3 of “noted” score (22%). 


ead most” 


usually get a poor Readex rating 
as well. In extreme cases, where the 
“read-most” is 1/5 of the “noted” 
rating or less, then the Readex rat- 
ing is quite likely to be as low as 
2 or 3%. These are the ads in which 
the discrepancy between Starch and 
Readex ratings is so _ noticeable. 
(See the Allegheny Ludlum ad.) 

There is another group of ads, 
though, that also has a Starch 
“noted” rating that is much higher 
than the corresponding Readex 
rating. All four-color ads got a 
Starch “noted” score that was at 
least 10 points higher than the 
Readex score, even though the 
Readex score may have been ex- 
cellent. All ads that appeared on 
second, third or fourth cover of 
Machine Design did likewise 
even though, in some cases, the 
same ads appeared in the same po- 
sition in Product Engineering. And 
all inserts got high Starch “noted” 
scores, but not all of them got 
an equally high Readex. (See the 
Electro Dynamics and the Timken 
ads). 

Again, there should be _ no 
mystery about this. A cover posi- 
tion, or a four-color ad, or even an 


High Starch Read Most. . 13% 
Low Readex . . 2% 


Different . . Some ads have so little 
copy that a good Starch “read most’’ score 
probably doesn't indicate anything. This 
“noted” of 26%, 


but Readex was low. 


ad got a along with 


“read most” of 13%, 


ad on insert stock will automatic- 
ally be seen by a lot more readers 
than the average ad in the book. 
That doesn’t, per se, make it more 
interesting than the average ad. 
And even where it is interesting, 
its Readex rating won’t go through 
the roof as the Starch “noted” 
rating often does for such positions, 
color, or heavy stock. 

We have been asked if product 
could have any influence on the 
difference between Readex and 
Starch scores. We don’t think so. 
It is true that a lot of ads on mo- 
tors, and a lot of those on bearings, 
do have a much higher Starch 
“noted” rating than the equivalent 
Readex rating. But we think most 
of these differences can be ac- 
counted for by the explanations we 
have already given. For example, 
all four-color ads rated by both 
systems have been on motors; al- 
most all cover positions have fea- 
tured either motors or bearings. 
And further, for some reason, a 
great number of both motor and 
bearing ads have used good poster 
treatment in their layout .. and 
have good visual magnetism which 
usually leads to high “noted” rat- 
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High Starch Noted . . 32% 

High Read Most. . 11% 

So-so Readex . . 21% 

Different . . Covers and inserts get 
very high Starch scores, which don’t carry 
through to Readex scores. This back cover 
on Machine Design got high Starch rat- 
ings but Readex interest score, while 
among best in book, was still only 21% 


. low by comparison. 


ings .. but then have followed up 
with such headlines as, “Specify 
with Confidence,” or, “All Bearings 
Are Not Alike,” which are not titles 
that generate interest. 

A word of warning: Starch will 
tell you whether your ad is being 
seen, and whether it is being read. 
Readex can tell you whether it is 
of interest to the average reader. 
But having an ad seen, having it 
read, or even having it of interest 
to the average reader is not alone 
the test of a good ad. It is simply 
a test of good advertising tech- 
nique. Having set your objective 

. and having decided on the best 
way to tell your story . . then look 
to Starch or Readex to check on 
whether you are getting your mes- 
sage across. If your technique is 
good, both will show it. If it is poor, 
both will show it . . Starch by a 
low “read-most” even when the 
“noted” is high. It is largely when 
you have nothing to say, but say it 
very well . . or something to say but 
say it very poorly . . that the two 
rating systems appear to disagree. ® 
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High Starch Noted . . 25% 

High Read Most. . 10% 

Low Readex . . 4% 

Different . . Four-color insert scored 
high in Starch, low in Readex. This is 
common, although Readex is not always 
this low. Often two-color inserts will show 


the same disparity. 
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Average Starch Noted. . 12% 

Average Read Most. . 5% 

Average Readex .. 8% 

Similar . . Most ads that get average 
Starch scores also get average Readex 


scores. 


NEW DEPARTURES AT WORK | throush 


KNIGHT 


High Starch Noted . . 26% 

Fair Read Most. . 7% 

Low Readex . . 5% 

Different .. This is one of several 
advertisers who consistently get top Starch 
and average or less Readex scores. Color 
behind round photo gives ads visual mag- 
netism, which boosts ‘'noted.’’ Perhaps 
brevity of copy boosts “read most.” 


Why do rubber gaskets present 
special problems to designers? 
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ARMSTRONG'S 
GASKET MATERIALS 


Low Starch Noted. . 9% 
Average Read Most. . 5% 

High Readex . . 21% 

Different . . A few ads got a much 
higher Readex than Starch score. We can’t 
explain it. They usually have poor visual 
magnetism (which 
Starch) while offering useful information 
but difficult heads, subheads. Another 
Armstrong ad scored: Readex 21%; Starch 
Noted 7%; Read Most 2%. 


could explain low 





Are you a name forgetter? 
.. One man’s way to end it all 


It's not just the name, it’s the face, too, that counts 


By Harold Elfenbein 

Advertising Manager 

Parker-Kalon Division 

General American Transportation Corp. 
New York 


= iT 1s Jim Farley, I think, who is 
reported to have never forgotten a 
person’s name. Unlike Mr. Farley, 
I have one hell of a time remember- 
ing names, even a couple of minutes 
after having just been introduced to 
someone. This is very bad, indeed! 

I can’t recall who it was but once 
somebody suggested that I try the 
trick of association in order to bet- 
ter remember a fellow’s name. I 
quickly discarded this method as 
inadequate after I addressed a Mr. 
Robinson as Mr. Crusoe! 

It’s not much consolation to me to 
know that I am not alone in this 
pickle of not remembering people’s 
names. To help get me out of it, I 
have become a card keeper. 

One day I got ambitious and 
banded together a number of busi- 
ness cards into various categories. 
One bunch was for media, another 
for engravers, printers, artists, and 
so on. This system helps a little and 
often saves me _ embarrassment. 
When thumbing through these cards 
I can sometimes conjure in my mind 
what the name on the card looks 
like in the flesh. 

But why doesn’t someone show 
some courage and originality in 
business cards by reproducing the 
representative’s photograph in one 
corner? Isn’t “a picture worth a 
thousand words?” 

Formal, engraved business cards 
belong to the horse-and-buggy days. 
They don’t impress me. A card 


should have dignity, of course, but 
it should also have personality . . 
yes, even charm. 

Personally, I think that salesmen, 
in particular, should carry two or 
more types of business cards. One, 
the initial call or cold call type 
should be so designed as to get in 
a few sales licks . . even if the card 
fails to gain an entry for its owner. 
At least the card reaches the pros- 
pect. 

Another type of card for salesmen 
is the follow-up. This could be a re- 
hash of the cold call but with the 
elimination of the fol de rol and 
embellishments. A third type might 
be designated the casual reminder 
or get-in-touch with me soon card. 
This card could very well be used 
at the close of a call, especially on 
occasions when the salesman feels 
he hasn’t made a very good pitch. 

Finally, the good salesman should 
also carry a thank-you-for—the-or- 
der card, which would say just that. 
Since not all orders are consum- 


Sylvania pops. . 


mated while the salesman is in the 
presence of his customer, this card 
could be mailed by the salesman 
as soon as he learns the good news. 
Too many orders are taken for 
granted. 

I have always been a devotee of 
personal selling and will readily ap- 
plaud anything that makes the cash 
register ring. But for name-forget- 
ters like me, I think the illustrated 
descriptive business card should go 
far. In fact it should be called a 
sales card. 2 


® To commemorate the 75th anni- 
versary of the incandescent lamp 
and the 100th anniversary of the 
opening of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s famous Horseshoe Curve, 
Sylvania Electric Products, New 
York, took the world’s biggest flash 
photograph. 

Six thousand Sylvania flash bulbs 
were triggered simultaneously to 
take the picture. They were con- 


nected by 31 miles of wire and 
powered by three generators. The 
color cameras were mounted on a 
150-foot tower. 

The picture, taken the night of 
Oct. 20, 1954, shows two long trains 
going around Horseshoe Curve with 
colored skyrockets bursting over- 
head. Altogether, the picture covers 
an area of more than 2,000,000 
square feet. = 
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Outcast to favorite 


Tags and a guarantee beat 


And it had to be done fast 


By Bradley P. Williams Manacer 


® FIVE YEARS AGO, Masonite was as 
popular with the furniture industry 
as an illegitimate child at a golden 
wedding anniversary. Today, the na- 
tion’s leading furniture makers are 
proud to be featured in the com- 
pany’s advertising as users of Ma- 
sonite hardboard. 

The story of this transformation 
is the story of Masonite’s fight 
against a deep-seated prejudice 
against the company’s product. 

Masonite makes a pressed wood 
paneling ideal for many furni- 
ture applications. After World War 
II we wanted to expand sales of 
Masonite “Presdwood” as an indus- 
trial raw material, especially in the 
quality furniture industry. 
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But Presdwood had fallen into 
disrepute because of the uses given it 
during the war. Those uses were: 
® As lining for enough Quonset huts 
to house 3,000,000 men. 
® As lining for ice boxes in war 
workers’ homes. . shoddy ice boxes 
because only enough Presdwood was 
allocated for the inside of the ice 
boxes (the critical area), and in- 
ferior material was used on the out- 
side, where, the government said, 
“appearance was unimportant.” 

e As lining in shower stalls on mil- 
itary establishments and in war 
workers’ homes. 

But the worst blow to our reputa- 
tion was the fact that the world’s 
largest manufacturer of the world’s 


shoddiest furniture used carload 
after carload of Presdwood in his 
furniture. This material came from 
a 17” wide trim strip left over from 
cutting shower stall panels. These 
strips were unallocated. All were 
bought by that one furniture maker. 


Two Strikes Against Us .. So 
there we were with two strikes and 
several foul balls on us. Who would 
make a quality product with a mate- 
rial that had been used in emer- 
gency war-time buildings, in shoddy 
war-time ice boxes and in cheap 
furniture? 

We recognized, though, that the 


Label . . Tag (left), guarantee label 


(above) gave quality tone to Masonite. 


biggest undeveloped potential at the 
war’s end was in industry, where we 
might sell Presdwood as a basic 
material, and we backed our belief 
with enough money to build our 
industrial sales force from three to 
30 men. 

But these salesmen met unyield- 
ing resistance. And they alone could 
not overcome the prejudice. 

One of our old school salesman 
before the war had a theory of sell- 
ing that largely avoided prejudice 
. . but it also avoided volume sales. 
He built sales by concentrating on 
the most logical prospects, kitchen 
cabinet manufacturers, for instance. 
Then he would take what time was 
needed, perhaps two or three years, 





to wear down the resistance of the 
acknowledged quality leaders. After 
he had finally gotten acceptance of 
the top-flight makes in the indus- 
try, the rest were pushovers. 

This slow, methodical approach 
was a sound one. But we needed 
volume sales . . fast. 

Our first step in getting such vol- 
ume sales was to find how other 
companies were meeting similar 
problems of prejudice. 

Here are some of the things we 
found out: 
>» Plywood had had similar problems 
a generation earlier. At that time 
“good” furniture was solid wood. 





a BASIC marentar 


herman fitter 
and ever 300 other turniture 
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with MASONITE HAROBOARDS 


similar plastic with no promotional 
expense. 

» Du Pont had taken its story of 
Duco enamels to the public, devel- 
oped labels and educated retail 
clerks as well as direct customers 
(manufacturers) and their custom- 
ers (retailers). 

We hoped to profit from their ex- 
periences. 

By this time, our salesmen were 
reporting that designers and pro- 
duction men were favorably im- 
pressed with the advantages and 
economies of using Masonite Presd- 
wood. But sales officials were veto- 
ing any plans to purchase the ma- 


Ai. MASONITE 
Saree) conmenanven 
| 


Reputation Builders .. Masonite ads used names of well-known, respected furniture 
makers. Soon, formerly reluctant manufacturers asked to be featured in the ads. 


“Cheap” furniture was veneered. 
But the plywood industry educated 
manufacturers, trade buyers, sales- 
men and the public on the worth 
of veneer and plywood. And by 
1940, quality furniture was veneered 
so it wouldn’t split and crack. 

» The B. F. Goodrich Co. was doing 
an outstanding job getting public 
acceptance for Koroseal, Goodrich’s 
brand of vinyl plastic. The company 
used consumer advertising, trade 
advertising, product labels for fab- 
rics, raincoats and luggage and 
missionary salesmen to cultivate re- 
tail store buyers and retail clerks. 
To finance this program, Goodrich 
charged three cents a pound more 
for “Koroseal” than for “Geon,” a 


terial because they were afraid 
prejudice would be too strong at 


retail levels. 


An Aggressive Plan . . Then we 
learned that some high-priced fur- 
niture makers, on their own initia- 
tive, had tried Presdwood and 
preferred it to the traditional ac- 
cepted material they were using. 
One used it as a core for veneer 
for drawer bottoms, case backs and 
case ends. Three-ply stock made 
with Presdwood was stronger and 
stayed straighter than the five-ply 
stock previously used. Only a tech- 
nical specialist would know the dif- 
ference, for the Presdwood was 
hidden. It was the center layer of 


sandwich material that looked like 
conventional plywood . . hence, little 
sales resistance due to prejudice. 

This idea spread gradually among 
the more progressive quality manu- 
facturers. But this was too slow. We 
needed an aggressive plan. 

About that time we got a new 
advertising agency the Buchen 
Co., Chicago which wanted to 
make a record fast. Together we 
laid out a program that in five years 
has practically killed the prejudice 
and has won acceptance. 

One of our first moves was to 
develop a pressure sensitive label 
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Final Stroke .. ad for entire furniture 
industry helped put Masonite across. 


to be attached to the Presdwood 
once it was part of a finished piece 
of furniture. The label carried our 
name, trade-mark and these words: 
“Better hardboards for better prod- 
ucts . . will not splinter, split or 
crack.” The label’s small size, gold 
and brown colors and conservative 
make-up spelled “quality” in capital 
letters. 

The labels were distributed to our 
customers to be attached to their 
products. Our first order was for 
150 labels. Now we order 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 at a time. 

We soon found that legal control 
of the label was necessary. That 
was because makers of shoddy fur- 
niture were the ones who most 
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wanted to use the label. We even 
found that some manufacturers used 
our label on competitive products. 

Our legal department got up a 
letter of understanding, under which 
our customers would use the Mason- 
ite label only if the design of their 
products had been examined by our 
sales engineering department and 
was approved for use of Presdwood. 
Thus, our name and label were not 
associated with any failures due to 
faulty design. 


Ads, Films, Sales Help . . To put 
across to manufacturers the idea 
that ours was a quality product 
worthy of use in quality furniture, 
we began a series of testimonial 
type ads. We persuaded some of the 
top manufacturers to let us feature 
their products in our ads. The ads 
were designed to look like quality 
. . to make non-users of Presdwood 
feel they were missing something. 

The ads ran in Chicago Market 
Daily and Retailing Daily. Similar 
testimonial ads, aimed at the home 
owner, ran in House & Garden and 
House Beautiful. 

One big problem was giving the 
retail salesman the right sales argu- 
ments when he met resistance. Fur- 
niture salesmen were hard men to 
reach. Few of them read trade mag- 
azines. We could find no direct mail 
list. Their turn-over was high. Most 
of them were on commission and 
sold what sold easiest. That was not 
Masonite Presdwood. If a furniture 
store customer said he did not want 
a dresser with a back of “cheap 
cardboard” (Presdwood) the sales- 
man showed him a dresser with a 
plywood back instead of selling him 
on Presdwood. 

To combat that attitude, we car- 
ried our label idea one step further 
with a guarantee. The “lifetime” 
guarantee promised a new Presd- 
wood panel if a purchaser got a 
piece of furniture with a panel that 
split, splintered or cracked. 

The guarantee was made up as a 
small, pressure-sensitive label like 
our other labels and was used by 
manufacturers under the same con- 
ditions. We also made up a small 
folder to be tied to the pieces of 
furniture. The folder drew attention 
to the guarantee and pointed out the 
advantages of Presdwood. 
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$25,000 Worth for $3.50 .. The 
guarantee label and folder were just 
what the retail salesman needed. 
They gave him the answers to ob- 
jections straight, strong and 
quick. They put words into his 
mouth and backbone into his selling. 

The guarantee was a gamble that 
paid off. When the idea was first pre- 
sented, top management agreed to 
it, figuring it might cost as much as 
$25,000 a year in replacement panels. 
The guarantee has been in effect for 
about five years now and so far 
there has been one claim . . for 
$3.50. 

We went to the top level with our 
promotion, too . . to the presidents 
of furniture manufacturing com- 
panies. That phase of our program 
came about because a well known 
furniture maker stopped in to see 
Masonite president John M. Coates. 

The furniture maker told Mr. 
Coates, in effect: “My company 
would have made $46,000 more last 
year if you had done your job build- 
ing acceptance for your product. 
That is the amount we would have 
saved if we had had enough nerve 
to use Presdwood where it is prac- 
tical. Our furniture would have been 
better, too. But I wouldn’t author- 
ize the change because I was afraid 
we would run into too much sales 
resistance.” 


Builds Confidence Two Ways. . 
Our president accepted that chal- 
lenge. The advertising department 
worked up a letter to go out over 
his signature. The letters were indi- 
vidually typed on the president's 
letterhead. They went to presidents 
of more than 1,000 furniture manu- 
facturing companies. And they sold 
Masonite in a man-to-man, presi- 
dent-to-president spirit. The letters 
pulled more than 20% replies, 
most of them from the presidents 
themselves. Some of the return let- 
ters, asking for salesmen to call, 
came from companies our salesmen 
had been calling on for four years 
with no results. 

Our latest move to build confi- 
dence in Masonite was one that built 
confidence in the entire furniture in- 
dustry. That was a full-page ad we 
ran in the Oct. 12, 1954, issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Last fall, the 
furniture industry, like many others, 


was worried about the future. Sales 
were slipping, and clouds of doubt 
were on the horizon. 

Masonite chose that time to run 
an ad headlined: “Now is the time 
to buy good furniture.” That head- 
line was backed up in the ad with 
statements from authorities in the 
furniture industry, from designers 
and from a U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce researcher. They said anyone 
buying furniture now would get full 
value for his money because of im- 
proved designs, new manufacturing 
techniques and better materials. 

The Post ad was merchandised to 
the furniture trade with two-page 
spreads in the October issues of 
Furniture Manufacturer and Na- 
tional Furniture Review. 

The ad and the promotion pro- 
gram that followed it were an- 
nounced at the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers annual 
meeting. And many members of the 
association asked for quantities of 
the poster reproduction for distribu- 
tion to their dealers. 

The acceptance of Masonite at the 
NAFM meeting shows we were at 
last respectable members of the fur- 
niture industry. We were in. 

There were other indications. The 
radio and television manufacturing 
industry, which formerly had used 
our material only for case backs, 
now was using it for cabinets, under 
a lithographed wood grain. We have 
several months backlog of orders for 
the grade of our product used in the 
radio and TV cabinets. 

Manufacturers who used to be 
ashamed to let anyone know they 
used our product now are anxious 
to have us feature their product in 
our ads. (We always give them ad 
reprints for their merchandising.) 

When we started our prejudice- 
beating program, we were offering 
a material that gave our customers’ 
products a built-in sales handicap. 
Now, we offer a product that gives 
our customers a definite sales ad- 
vantage. 

And the program has done much 
more than eliminate prejudice. It 
has tied us more closely to our 
customers. It has brought repeat 
business automatically. It has intro- 
duced us to new customers. And it 
has multiplied our industrial sales 
volume many fold. s 
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Sapulpa provides modern refuse collection with GarWood units. 


IS THE CITY MANAGER SEEING YOUR SALES MESSAGE ? 


You can make more sales to city and town governments by 
reaching city managers, as the Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
story shows. 


r 


Sapulpa is a town Of 13,031 people. City Manager 
J. Orville Bumpus was recently faced with a trash and 
garbage collection problem. He decided to expand 
municipal services by purchasing modern refuse trucks. 


City Manager Bumpus first studied the garbage truck ads in 

the MUNICIPAL INDEX and THE AMERICAN CITY. He writes, 

"Then I turned to the ‘postcard information service' of City Manager 
your publications to get in touch with the manufacturers." J. Orville Bumpus 
Demonstrations soon followed. GarWood Industries, Inc., 

an advertiser in THE AMERICAN CITY and the MUNICIPAL INDEX 

for many years, made the sale. 


City managers are key men on municipal sales. There are 
over 1,100 municipalities with city managers as overall 
business administrators. These executives will 

see your sales message if you invest your advertising dollars 
in THE AMERICAN CITY and the MUNICIPAL INDEX. 


THE AMERICAN CITY »- MUNICIPAL INDEX 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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sales promotion 


Test of Speed . . Buyers gather t 
I 3 Viking blower at industrial show 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits / motion pictures 








v. Assembly in 


i 


y 


watch one of their number try his skill at assem 


35 seconds won a thermos j 


Show contest lures buyers 
to assemble product, beat clock 


Viking’s audience participation stunt stresses product feature 


® AN AUDIENCE participation con- 
test was used at an industrial show 
exhibit to demonstrate product fea- 
tures for the Viking Air Condition- 
ing Division of the National-U.S. 
Radiator Corp., Cleveland. 

Viking’s new Universal Blower 
Assembly, with its interchangeable 
feet, allows furnace and air condi- 
tioning manufacturers to buy in 
volume and then assemble the feet 
on their own production lines in 
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any of four air discharge positions. 
Viking wanted to show how the 
Universal’s patented “Lock-On 
Feet” provide easy, fast and sturdy 
assembly. 

The “Beat-the-Clock” contest of- 
fered spectators a chance to try their 
hand at assembling the blower in 
a pre-established average of 35 sec- 
onds. Those who did, won one of 
the colorful thermos jugs which 
hung from the canopy. Two person- 


ideas 


booklets / direct mail 


slide films / sales helps 


able girls gave the contestants brief 
installation instructions and a sales- 
man stood by to man the stop-clock 
and to answer questions. 

During the five days the show 
ran, 700 participants “learned by 
doing” that the Universal can be 
assembled easily and_ efficiently. 
There were more than 400 winners 
and so many spectators that the 
show had to be stopped periodically 
to lessen the fire hazard. 

After the show a flip chart was 
prepared containing photographs of 
the contest and a graph showing 
the average assembly times for 
Viking salesmen to use on follow- 
up calls. They found it a valuable 
tool, pointing up the fact that trained 
assembly line people can do an 
even faster job than the inexperi- 
enced participants in the photo- 
graphs. 


Folder sells in four languages 
- - reception is ‘tremendous’ 

“It didn’t excite us . . at first.” 

That’s what both advertiser and 
agency said about a simple folder 
promoting cerium oxide polishing 
powder. 

But the advertiser, Rare Earths, 
Inc., Pompton Plains, N. J., and its 
agency, Sidney Koretz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., did get excited with the 
results the folder produced. 

Rareox, the polishing powder, is 
used for polishing optical and cam- 
era lenses and in many other polish- 
ing applications. The folder promot- 
ing it looks much like other promo- 
tional folders .. except that it is 
written in four languages, English, 
French, German and Japanese. 

The folder was sent out at first 
only to promote export sales. 

“The reception in Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Holland, French North 
Africa, South Africa and Japan was 

Continued on page 76 








Textile Industries gives you more mill coverage 


Actually, there is only one realistic way to measure 
a publication’s mill coverage. That is with the 
yardstick that evaluates circulation in terms of 
buying power covered. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is read by the buyers in 
mills with 99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A.... 
99.6% of all looms ... 98% of all knitting ma- 
chines ... 91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing . . . 100% of all synthetic fiber production. 


This remarkably productive coverage pattern is 
achieved through TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ sensible 
plan of combining paid circulation with Directed 
Distribution. By this method TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
gives you the largest mill circulation available. Its 
readership by mill presidents, superintendents ae 
top executives is unequalled. 


To sell America’s huge textile aiiiiieatiaaies 
market, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic adver- 
tising medium. Place it first on your list. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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you sell the buying team”... 


oK ADMINISTRATION fl Renemeseine 


THE PRESIDENT OF AN AUTO- 
MATIC EQUIPMENT BUILDER: “I am = ay eaten pomeong 
penny ee eon racturer: “I think The Iron Age 

and research work in new methods, 


ar is very good in its field. I like the 
so anything in The fron Age slong departmentalization. I read over the 


these lines I read with interest. I like ads pretty thoroughly. Newsfront is 

the rather complete Table of Contents, good because of its capsule form. Iron Age 

divided into topics; the Digest of the Week Interviews is interesting and well-handled. 
in Metalworking. I always read Newsfront.”’ I read all the New Equipment material.” 





> ormageaapeemen 2e 


when you buy idlronAlge 


..eacross all metalworking...48% of all industry 


K PRODUCTION 


THE PLANT MANAGER OF A COL- 
LAPSIBLE TUBE MAKER: “I find 
something useful in every issue 

of Iron Age. The Digest of the Week 
in Metalworking helps me choose ex- 


actly what to read.... Newsfront isi 


simple to locate.... Report to Manage- 
ment is interesting ....ideas in many of 
the articles are often applicable to us.” 


*K PURCHASING 


THE PURCHASING AGENT OF A 

MANUFACTURER OF RAILROAD 

cars: “I have found your Market 

& Prices section to be the part of 

the magazine I turn to most often. I 

think that the information you present 

in these pages is dependable, reasonably 
current and extremely valuable. Iron Age is 
my main source of information of this kind.” 





tremendous,” reports the company. 
“Requests for additional copies have 
been way beyond expectations and 
overseas business has been increased 
measurably due to this campaign. 
“The most pleasant surprise was 
the wonderful reaction the folder 
created in American plants with em- 
ployes from countries where the 
three foreign languages are spoken.” 
The folder was so successful that 
the company decided to distribute it 
to domestic as well as foreign pros- 


pects. 


Line Material’s calculator 
eases customer's problems 

Electrical distribution engineers 
ordinarily have to “calculate antici- 
pated fault currents by symmetrical 
components,” a long detailed elec- 
trical engineering mathematical 
process, or by using electronic cal- 
culating boards, according to Line 
Material Co., Milwaukee. 


But with its circular slide chart, 
the “Fault Current Calculator,” the 
company says, it has simplified the 
formulae of symmetrical components 
so that an engineer, using the calcu- 
lator, can obtain a reasonably ac- 
curate answer in a short time. 

The calculators are distributed to 
customers by the company’s ap- 
paratus and field engineers. 

The calculator is so popular it 
now has gone into its “second edi- 
tion.” It was brought out for the 
first time 10 years ago and has been 
in “constant demand,” the company 
reports. Now it has been revised to 
include higher voltages and larger 
wire sizes. 


‘Glamor’ school pushes 

Alemite lubrication equipment 
“Gas, Gaskets and Glamor” is 

what Alemite Div., Stewart Warner 

Corp., Chicago, calls the classes it’s 

holding for women drivers. 





BO MEN NEED APPLY 


GAS, GASKETS AND GLAMOR SCHOOLS 


$0 teach vo of you need kaw 


ALEMITE 











For The Gals .. 


Saturday Evening Post 


Alemite ad in 
urges women 
drivers to become ‘'students’’ in company’s 


course. 


Alemite is sponsoring classes all 
over the country to teach women the 
basic fundamentals of automobile 
maintenance. The purpose: to pro- 
mote Alemite lubrication equip- 
ment and encourage women to bring 
the family car in for service period- 
ically on weekdays when husbands 
are at work. 

The classes are co-sponsored by 
auto dealers, and women can enroll 
by clipping a coupon from an Ale- 
mite ad. The six-session course 
costs the “students” nothing, of 
course. 


Dragnet theme and gremlins 
make distributor mail campaign 
Zany stories, complete with grem- 
lins, are part of a direct mail cam- 
paign being conducted by Electro- 
Tech Equipment Co., New York 


, @ i 4, 4 BY Tt ioe distributor of electrical measuring 
: Wore to 8-9 fa iy 38 emp 25 Fo Seu coves instruments and controls. The stories 
LINE MATERIAL COMP ANY a a Dragnet eset and tell wind 
; i ree Seer Soe ectro-Tech advertising manager 
R. L. Morrison and his two gremlin 
assistants solve impossible problems 
for the company’s customers. 

A folder containing one of these 
stories is going to a list of 10,000 
of the company’s prospects the first 
of each month. But that’s only part 
of the campaign. 

Electro-Tech also is making a 
middle-of-the month mailing to the 
same list. This mailing consists of a 
letter (following the same vein as 
the stories), accompanied by a pro- 

Continued on page 80 





Sinrplified? . . Line Material’s calculator looks complicated, but it solves customers’ 
problems better than other methods, keeps company name before customers. 
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HOW TO GET... 


the most out of your Sales Effort 
in the huge Original Equipment Market * 
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@ Because of the very close working relationship existing 
between Design and Purchasing departments in metal- 
working plants in the recommending, specifying and 
actual buying of Components and Materials for original 
equipment, you should do this—* 


e@ These two publications constitute a ‘‘package”’ that 
affords you the opportunity to give all segments of the 
design and purchasing groups all the essential informa- 
tion needed to make your salesmen’s efforts more re- 
munerative for you and for him. 




















YOUR 

















ELECTRICAL 





PURCHASING NEWS is 
published exclusively 
for Purchasing Men in 
Metalworking Plants 


DESIGN NEWS contains 
World-Wide News 


of Product AMEN 
Design Developments VU ddddddccdcecceddeee7 
“ Y y Z yn ty U 





SHED TWICE A MONTH 
FOR METALWORKING PLANTS ONLY 











nl 


-— BUY THIS “PACKAGE” OF INFLUENCE AT A “PACKAGE” PRICE 


ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York + Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago - Los Angeles 


Executive Offices: Englewood, Colorado 









PURCHASING NEWS is published exclusively 





for Purchasing Men in METALWORKING PLANTS 



















































e Your Own Salesmen will 
tell you that Purchasing 
Men in Metalworking Plants 
are vitally important to 

the Sales Success of 

any Supplier 
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What are You Selling to M 


If you are selling Plant or 
Production Supplies 

—the vitally important role of Metalworking 
Purchasing Men in buying such products 
is well known to you, to your salesmen and 
to your distributors. 


If you are selling Components 


or Materials — 
@ You know that these plants, collectively, 








PURCHASING NEWS: 


are the huge Original Equipment Market. t 
They spend billions yearly for the Compo- sen s Si eieoacens : ‘ ie Poatickinad heen eae SG Sb oWu eas so deneee Ba 
nents and Materials that go into the prod- sate nid age Ni Manas oie waa Sos huss dd bas bus sae cabs oe 
ucts they make for sale. rimary Uris Soca ae'S 4G vc ok ke bee ae bG-0'0d Shas saccanee 
: RTD BNO, i Sig sw neh caNubeds onwbeccvcessabdne’e 1326 
e Your salesmen will tell you that Metal- B Sesmtie Mintine Sood t 265 
working Purchasing Men are competent, seas = a 2a INN atid wu d'cs va desc kee ace ode Bo 
understanding, and have at least a working ac inery, on- lec DNs dois <G CGS GERD GASeE RIES DAS SONNY RSs esane 754 
engineering knowledge. An increasing Machinery, Electrical Tey egy Sp ee ET RP OR ALBA Ce Ste ces 2339 
number are engineers. Transportation Equipment Rie Oe rene teens eens eeeneneeaeneneneeeeas 1985 
© Your seleemen know thet these men Professional, Scientific & Controlling SIUBNTIUIIIID 0 sees vsaecwae ox 614 
RT NEtEE UII DUTURIN SUNN ono 5 che nein a dicicin dp o's spinncbvoscdvae 247 


must be satisfied that there is at least a 
probability that your products will enhance 


the value of their products. Only then will Government Research Development & Procurement Agencies..... 97 
Purchasing pass your men on to the Engi- Miscellaneous Non-Metalworking.............ccccccecceccceecceeecs 160 
neering Design Department. Purchasing Colleges, Universities & Libraries......... panwe crease tdarntnesessnys 4 
issues the ‘‘passports."’ TOTAL 12,311 . 





e Your salesmen know that Metalworking 
Purchasing Men have the final responsibil- 
ity of acting as mediator in reconciling the 
needs and wishes of Engineering, Produc- 
tion and Sales. That’s Purchasing’s job. 
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PURCHASING NEWS is the fast and economical way to give essential 
information about your Components, Materials or Supplies to these 
Purchasing Men... 12,000 of them and ALL Metalworking. The cost is 
‘‘peanuts’’ when measured against the increased effectiveness of 
your sales operation. 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN BY INDUSTRY 
@ Here are the figures on the Metalworking coverage of PURCHASING NEWS. 
Industry classifications are SIC. Figures are for the December, 1954, issue of 


Consulting Engineers, Research & Development Laboratories...... 40 o 


ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York « Cleveland «+ Detroit » Chicago + Los Angeles 
Executive Offices: Englewood, Colorado 


Publishers of PURCHASING NEWS and its “Partner in Progress" DESIGN NEWS 








talworking Plants? 








































“Exceptional Readership creates Exceptional Results for Advertisers” 


ESIGN NEWS 


Wifes 
LGR 
(ied ® 


y 


Editorial Coverage 


Here's why 
DESIGN NEWS 


Produces such 
Exceptional Results 


e Hundreds of manufacturers advertise their 
Materials, Components, Engineering Equipment and 
Services in DESIGN NEWS. 

These advertisers will bear witness to this fact... 
that the gratifying results from their advertising in 
DESIGN NEWS constitute an ideal foundation for sales 
to the huge Original Equipment Market. 

Growing Recognition for their products and services 
is accompanied by Inquiries that are exceptional 
both in quantity and character. 





@ Exceptional Readership of 

DESIGN NEWS explains these 
Exceptional Results 

This exceptional readership has been created by the 
application of publishing concepts and policies that 
are, for the most part, new to the field of Technical 
Design. 

We think you will be interested in the following 
summation of these publishing principles and prac- 
tices. They have created an advertising medium that 
sets a new standard of advertising efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


@ NEWS REPORTING of Technical 
Design Developments 

NEWS treatment has a tremendous appeal to mature, 
experienced design engineers. They must keep fully 
informed. But they have neither the time, nor the 
inclination, nor the need, to dig out the meat of an 
idea from the carcass of long-winded, “text-booky”’ 
articles. The NEWS has “‘liveness” because of the 
semi-monthly publishing schedule of DESIGN NEWS. 














e@ A World-Wide Staff of 
Editors and Correspondents 

The thousands of readers of DESIGN NEWS are 
assured that they will get all the available news of 
design developments from foreign industrial coun- 
tries as well as from the United States. 
Our Overseas editors and correspondents are located 
in England—Germany—Switzerland—Italy—Sweden 
—Spain—Denmark— France—Holland—Turkey— 
Australia—Canada—South Africa—Japan. 


© Staff Writing and Illustration 

of all NEWS Reports 

Digging out the meat from these world-wide reports 
is done for our readers by DESIGN NEWS editors. 
Simplified drawings, executed by our staff artists, 
clarify the fundamentals of new designs. This modern 
editorial concept—which has built top readership for 
leading general news magazines—has created Inten- 
sive Readership for DESIGN NEWS. Staff writing and 
illustration assure adequacy and clarity... with brevity. 


@ Maximum Visibility... 
for Advertising and Editorial alike 

The relatively new, “king-size” format contributes 
to the advertising effectiveness of DESIGN NEWS. 


Every ad shares the page with significant editorial 
matter. Good paper and good printing add to the 
over-all reader appeal. 


© A TOUGH Circulation Policy 

DESIGN NEWS’ circulation is 100% ‘‘request’”’ 
circulation...100% verified every year. The Pub- 
lisher will NEVER add a name to the list...or keep 
one on...just for the sake of claiming “coverage.” 
Coverage, without assurance of interest, without 
readership, is a waste of somebody’s money... 
generally the advertisers’. 


@ We Invite You to See for Yourself 

There has been, for years, an open invitation to 
advertisers and prospective advertisers to visit us 
and pore over our circulation records to their heart's 
content... WITHOUT SUPERVISION from us. 

Visit us. See this tough circulation policy in 
operation. It is sensible and effective. With the right 
editorial background it has built a circulation of over 
24,000 (all of it in the United States) and clear indi- 
cations of more than twice that number of READERS. 

There, in summary, are the major reasons for the 
Exceptional Readership that produces Exceptional 
Results for DESIGN NEWS advertisers. 


For further information, write to 
ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Englewood, Colorado 


Publishers of DESIGN NEWS and its “Partner in Progress” PURCHASING NEWS 
—The National News Magazine for Purchasing Men in Metalworking Plants 
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“HIGH FINANCE” 





Now THISAWAY 








Zany? . . Electro-Tech’s stories look corny, 


motion piece from one of the com- 
pany’s manufacturers. 

Mr. Morrison has written all the 
manufacturers for which Electro- 
Tech is a distributor, inviting them 
to participate in the campaign by 
sending a batch of their promotion 
pieces. 

Mr. Morrison predicts the cam- 
paign will not only amuse recipients 
but also will sell instruments and 
controls (see picture above). 


How to say plenty 
without saying a thing 

How are you going to promote 
something that you can’t talk 
about? 

That’s the problem Gray Re- 
search & Development Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., had to face and 
solve. 

Gray designs and manufactures 
electronic communication devices 
and precision optical projection sys- 
tems. Much of this work is done for 
the military and can’t be talked 
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but have point. 


about. But the company wanted to 
promote its talents to civilian pros- 
pects. 

The solution was to bring out a 
booklet which tells about the things 
Gray can tell about (its work in the 
television, telephone and high fi- 
delity equipment fields) and which 
includes pages bearing such head- 
ings as “guided missiles compon- 
ent,” “optical systems” and “air- 
craft electronic equipment.” And 


. except for the word “secret” or 
“confidential.” 

The company said the booklets 
were mailed to a “select list of po- 
tential customers,’ who, by now, 
should be curious to know more 
about Gray. 


Booklet with blank pages 
promotes Allied Chemical 

A booklet with completely blank 
pages is doing a promotion job for 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York. 

The pages are impregnated with 
penolphthalein, a chemical used to 
detect dangerous ammonia leaks. 
Each page of the booklet is scored 
so that the page is divided into five 
strips of impregnated paper. 

By tearing off one of these strips, 
soaking it in water and holding it 
near suspected leaks, an ammonia 
user can learn whether or not there 
actually is a leak. (If the paper 
turns red, there is.) 

The company sends the pocket- 
size booklet to users of ammonia. 


For sale: $10,000,000 unit 
. . Sales message is filmed 

How do you sell an _ industrial 
product at a $10,000,000 price? 

That’s a problem for M. W. Kel- 
logg Co., New York, which sells 
catalytic crackers for converting 
crude oil to gasoline. As one way 
to help sell the product, the com- 
pany has completed a 15-minute 
animated color film in English and 
French for showing to oil interests 
throughout the world. Except for 
several photographs of the exterior, 
inner workings of the “cracker” are 
depicted graphically. Its price ranges 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Transfilm, New York, produced 








that’s all there is on those pages the film. * 
HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
‘eee Ev | GRAY now manufactures 
a - c ae several lems for consumer use 
ne no mm the (FLATT) field 











Intriguing . . Pages labeled “‘secret’’ 
curiosity without violating military security. 


in Gray's promotional booklet arouse prospect's 









WHAT KIND OF 


H dlines 


RATE OF READERSHIP BY TYPE OF HEADLINE 


(Analysis of 1305 one-page, black-and-white advertisements in three Business Magazines) 








TYPE OF HEADLINE 


“TEASER” 
HEADLINE 


(54 Advertisements) 


ALL OTHER 
HEADLINES 


(1,251 Advertisements) 


INDEX OF AVERAGE SCORE* 


“READ HEADLINE” 


100 


120 


*READERSHIP SCORES used in this analysis are based on data developed by Daniel Starch 
and staff through personal interviews. Readers were shown the issues, page by page, and 
where the advertisement was rated, were asked: 


“DID YOU READ THIS HEADLINE?” 





TO DETERMINE the extent of readership of 
“teaser” headlines compared to all other kinds of 


headlines in industrial advertisements, McGraw- 
Hill Research analyzed Readership reports of 
1305 one-page, black-and-white advertisements 
appearing in three McGraw-Hill publications. 


THE RESULTS showed that advertisements with 
headlines consisting of question phrases and sen- 
tences containing no mention of the advertiser, 
his product or trademark, are less well read than 
other types of headlines. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ABP 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


CONCLUSION: This study (covered in Data 
Sheet 43203) indicates that headlines specifically 
related to the advertiser’s product and its appli- 
cations are preferred by readers of Business Pub- 
lications and are read by 20% more people. 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is 
one of the services maintained by the McGraw- 
Hill organization for its advertisers. If you want 
facts on subjects related to business publication 
advertising performance and effectiveness, ask 
your McGraw-Hill man. 
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OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Volume for first half holds 
nearly level with 1954 
® ADVERTISING VOLUME in 289 rep- 
resentative business publications re- 
porting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
held almost even with 1954 for the 
first six months of this year. A loss 
of 0.04% (90 pages) was reported 
for the year to date, and a gain of 
2.7% (959 pages) was reported for 
June. 

The group of 181 industrial publi- 
cations showed the largest gain for 








NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted reproduced with permission. ee shenth 48% (1,138 pages), 
but dropped a scant 0.4% (597 
June/volume 2.7% (in pages) over 1954 pages) for the first six months of 
icati wer x 
1955 sii aed, : > aimee 1955. Class publications ere ne t 
. in line of increase, with a gain of 
Industrial cel 23,499 fa = 4.8 3.8% (102 pages) for June, and an 
oduct rs (1/9 page units 39 3,373 13 J . / 
Product News (1/9 page units) 3, : . 40 increase of 3.9% (638 pages) for the 
Trade 5,355 5,401 46 0.9 to ete tor the 2A ne sa sa 
Class 2,801 2,699 102 3.8 ee 
Export 978 1,080 101 9.4 chat 
Total 37,011 36,052 + 959 2.7 The nine product news publica- 
tions dropped 4.0% (134 units) in 
June, but were up 0.8% (148 units) 
ies : for the six month total. Trade pub- 
Year to date/volume 0.04% (in pages) under 1954 lications, numbering 54, were off 
1955 1954 pagechange % change 0.9% (46 pages) under June, 1954, 
Industrial 140,075 140,672 — 597 04 but increased mor in the year 
Product News (1/9 page units) 19,311 19,163 + 148 + 0.8 to date total . . 0.5% (199 pages). 
Trade 37,322 37,123 + 199 i. a The group of 21 export publications 
Class “17,134 16,496 + 638 + 99 showed the greatest loss 9.4% 
Export 6,446 6,924 478 6.9 (101 pages) for the month, and 6.9% 
Total 220,288 220,378 90 0.04 (478 pages) for the year to date. 
June pages pages to date June pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Aero Digest 47 61 295 397 Chemical Processing 212 238 1266 133] 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 81 75 452 439 Chemical Week 1265 265 1536 1503 
Air Conditioning, Heating Civil Engineering 65 64 393 378 
& Ventilating 100 102 593 607 Coal Age 103 128 707 887 
Air Force 65 54 347 269 Combustion 54 59 326 348 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 103 88 682 557 Commercial Car Journal 207 166 1072 1045 
American Brewer 50 48 269 313 Construction Bulletin 1250 225 1341 1202 
American Builder 198 186 1240 119] Construction Digest (bi-w.) 209 195 1208 1122 
American City 186 146 954 891 Constructioneer (bi-w.) 198 180 1196 =1117 
American Dyestuff Reporter "94 92 973 564 Construction Equipment 99 87 701 596 
American Gas Journal 18 20 136 150 Constructicn Methods & Equipment 174 161 979 928 
American Machinist (bi-w.) "429 478 2782 3159 Construction News Monthly 80 83 512 508 
American Printer 35 4] 195 206 Constructor 54 55 372 383 
Analytical Chemistry 42 4] 324 267 Consulting Engineer 54 46 266 254 
Appliance Manufacturer l 46 361 265 Contractors and Engineers (934x14)* 181 148 923 825 
Architectural Forum 204 143 1210 984 Dairy Record (w.) 71 61 354 344 
Architectural Record 1/248 241 1508 1420 Design News (semi-mo.) 265 263 1488 1521 
Arts & Architecture 13 15 7 79 Diesel Power 45 43 278 304 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 22) 226 1520 1659 Distribution Age 60 57 639 564 
Aviation Age $337 144 1143 898 Drilling 125 116 667 643 
Aviation Week 320 273 2007 1690 Drug & Cosmetic Industry 120 113 631 636 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 131 138 906 908 Electric Light & Power 7186 161 959 840 
Bedding 9] 81 544 526 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 132 147 953 897 
Better Roads 39 37 240 192 Electrical Engineering 73 78 455 466 
Boxboard Containers MA 54 405 390 Electrical South 52 65 363 326 
Brewers’ Digest 46 47 327 331 Electrical West §112 §103 531 543 
Brick & Clay Record 50 64 326 368 Electrical World (w.) 411 405 2348 2393 
Bus Transportation 95 89 469 493 Electronic Design 127 66 756 400 
Butane-Propane News 92 88 566 552 Electronic Equipment 45 38 319 206 
ranner (bi-w.) '37 39 242 270 Electronics ‘$1016 §954 2978 2684 
Ceramic Industry 79 86 442 469 Engineering & Mining Journal 156 145 1022 956 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) ‘244 209 ~=«147] 1289 Engineering News-Record (w.) *"405 _ ‘945 2236 2030 
Chemical Engineering 340 360 1960 2043 Excavating Engineer ‘ 43 46 236 231 
Chemical Engineering Progress -.... 72 99 424 360 Factory Management & Mntce. -...... 240 386 1427 1678 
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Continued on page 86 




































Day and night...year in and 
year out...an. 11-foot-wide web 
of paper thunders through these 
calendars and dryers on one of 16 
paper making machines at New 
York and Penn. 


WHERE SAVINGS IN PUBLISHING COSTS BEGIN 


Some of the biggest savings in publishing 
come from choosing the right paper to do 
the job: a sheet like New York and Penn’s 
Super that is designed specifically for maga- 
zine use...that is economical, strong and 
white...that cuts glare for the reader, works 
well for the pressman, and has the “feel” 
of some of America’s biggest, most widely- 
read magazines. 

Other savings result from the way Super 
is made by New York and Penn —from scru- 
pulously careful quality control...from 55 
years of continuous manufacture and de- 
velopment on this one grade...and from 


year —nearly as much as all the rest of the 
industry combined. 

New York and Penn’s Super is not a sheet 
for everyone. But among America’s thousands 
of magazines, hundreds can use it, profitably. 
It’s met the approval of leading magazines 
large and small —and of their readers, adver- 
tisers, editors and printers as well. 

If you know a publisher who would like to 
reduce his costs, do him a favor. Show him 
this ad. Then have him ask a merchant for 
the full story on Super. Or phone MUrray 
Hill 6-6090 for the name of our nearest 
distributor. New York & Pennsylvania Co., 


making more than 160,000 tons of Super a 230 Park Ave., New York 17. @ 1721 


New York and Penn 


Super © English Finish © Eggshell © English Finish Litho © Offset * Music * Bond © Tablet © Duplicator * Mimeograph © Drawing © Imitation Press Board * and other specialty grades 
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Abrasive Products, Inc. 

Adamas Carbide Corp 

Adjustable Clamp Co. 

Advance Car Mover Co., Inc 

Ahiberg Bearing Co. 

Air Way Pump & Equipment Co. (2) 

Akron Metallic Gasket Co 

Albertson & Co., Inc. (6) 

L. B. Allen Co., Inc. (2) 

W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co. 

Allen Manufacturing Co. 

Allmetal Screw Products Co., Inc 

Alloy Steel Products Co. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 

American Crayon Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. (2) 

American Machine and Metals, Inc., United States 
Gauge Div. (2) 

American Manufacturing Co. 

American Saw & Manufacturing Co., Inc. (4) 

American Scale & Vise Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Metals Div. 

American Stamping Co. 

Anderson Brothers Manufacturing Co. ( 

Appleton-Atlas Car Mover Corp. 

our & Co., Coated Ab 

trong- Blum Manufac 


Federated 





Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc. 

Belmont Packing & Rubber Co (5) 
. Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Billings & Spencer Co. 

Binks Manufacturing Co. (3) 

Black & Decker Manufacturing Ce (11) 
Boice-Crane Co. (4) 

Charles Bond Co. (3) 

Bond Foundry & Machine Co (3) 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works (2) 
Brammer Corp. 

Breeze Corp., Inc. 

The Brighton Screw & Manufacturing Co 
The Bristol Co. (2) 

W. R. Brown Corp. 

Browning Manufacturing Co. (4) 
Buckeye Brass & Manufacturing Co 
Buckingham Manufacturing Co. (3) 
Buda Co. 

Calder Mfg. Co. 

Campbell Chain Co. 

The Capitol Manufacturing & Supply Co. (2) 
Carson-Newton Co. 

Catawissa Valve & Fittings Co. 

Central Die Casting & Manufacturing Co. 
Central Screw Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc 

Chicago Float Works, Inc. 

Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill Works (6) 
Chicago Lock Co. 

Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co. (6) 
The Chicago Screw Co. 

Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago-Wilcox Manufacturing Co 

The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co. 

Cleveland Cap Screw Co. (4) 

Coffing Hoist Co. 

The Collis Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Wickwire Spencer 

Steel Div. 
Columbian Vise & Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Div. (2) 

Commander Manufacturing Co. (2) 
Consolidated Brass Co. (3) 

Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 

The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co (2) 

Corning Glass Works 

The Cushman Chuck Co. (2) 

Dake Engine Co. (2) 

Davis Regulator Co. (3) 

The Deming Co. 

Desmond-Stephan Manufacturing Co. (2) 
Detroit Stamping Co. (3) 

Diamond Chain Co., Inc. 

Diamond Expansion Bolt Co,, Inc 

R. & J. Dick Co., Inc. (4) 

R. E. Dietz Co. 

Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 

Du Fast, Inc. 

The Du Mont Corp. (3) 
Durkee-Atwood Co. - 





The Dykem Co. 

Eagle Manufacturing Co. (2) 

Easy Industries 

Electric Blower Co. 

Essex Brass Corp. 

Ettco Tool Co. (4) 

Evans & Co. 

Everlasting Valve Co. 

Excelsior Leather Washer 
Inc. (3) 

Faultless Caster Corp. 

Fiske Brothers Refining Co., Lubriplate Div. (2) 

The Edwin H. Fitler Co. 

Foote Brothers Gear & Mach:ne Corp 

Foredom Electric Co. 

Forest City Bit & Tool Co. (2) 

Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. (5) 

Franklin Balmar Corp., N. A. Strand Div. 

The Franklin Cotton Mill Co. ioe: 

Globe Steei Tubes Co. : 

Globe Woven Belting 4 

Gorham Lee 


Manufacturing Co., 





. G. Haskins Co. 
Hays Manufacturing Co 
Hein-Werner Corp. 

Heller Brothers Co. (2) 

The Holo-Krome Screw Corp. 
Home Rubber Co (3) 
Horton Chuck Co. 

Hose Accessories Co. 
Hossfeld Manufacturing Co 












k & Silo Co. 

recker Corp., Walker-Turner Div. (8) 

ge Co. (4) 

The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co. (3) 

Keystone Bolt & Nut Corp. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Mathias Klein & Sons 

Karl Klenk, Inc. 

E. C. Knudson 

Kraeuter & Co., Inc. 

Kunkle Valve Co. (2) 

Laminated Shim Co., Inc. 

LaPierre-Sawyer Handle Co 

Thomas Laughlin Co. (10) 

Lavalle & Ide, Inc. 

The Leetonia Tool Co. 

Lincoin Engineering Co. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co 

Lowell Wrench Co. (4) 

Lufkin Rule Co. (5) 

The Lug-All Co. (2) 

Lutz File & Tool Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. (7) 

Madesco Tackle Block Co 

Mall Tool Co. (7) 

Manco Manufacturing Co. 

Manheim Manufacturing & Belting Co. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Shaw-Box Crane 
& Hoist Div. (6) 

Markal Co. 

Marlow Pumps 

Marshall Steel Co. 

Master Lock Co. (2) 

Maurey Manufacturing Co (3) 

Meliowes Co. 

Merrill Brothers 

Midland Industries, Inc. 

Millers Falls Co. (2) 

The Milwaukee Brush Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co (3) 

Misener Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Montgomery Manufacturing Co. 

Morgan Vise Co. 

Morris and Batchelor, Inc 
Div. 

Morse Chain Co (3) 

Mulconroy Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 

Nicholson File Co. 

Nixdorff-Krein Manufacturing Co. 

Oil-Dri Corp of America 


, Velocity Engineering 





The Oliver Corp., A. B.-Farquhar Div 

Orangeville Manufacturing Co. 

John Oster Manufacturing Co. (2) 

The Oster Manufacturing Co. 

The Wrs. H. Ottemiller Co., Inc. 

Owatenna Tool Co. (2) 

The Charles Parker Co. 

The Charles Parker Co., Prentiss Vise Div. 

Peoria Malleable Casting Co. 

Philadelphia Chain Block & Manufacturing Co. 

Plews Oiler, Inc. 

H. K. Porter Co., Watson-St 
Div. (3) 

Positive Lock W, 
























Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., Brightboy Ind. Div. (2) 
Rock Island Millwork Co 

Rockwood Pulley Co. 

Royersford Foundry. & Machine Co. (2) 
Royal Arc Industries, Inc. (2) 

The Ruby Chemical Co. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nu 
Safety Socket Screw Co. 
The Salem Tool Co. 
Sales Service Mach 
The sos 5 












Schrader’s 








e Skinner Chuck Co 
Southern Screw Co. 
The Southington Hardware Manufacturing Co. 
Spartan Saw Works, Inc. (3) 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc. 

Stainless Screw & Bolt Co. 

The Standard Electrical Tool Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. (6) 

Standard Steel Specialty Co. 

The Stanley Works, North Bros. Mfg. Co. Div. (2) 
Star Expansion Bolt Co. 

Star Stainless Screw Co. 

The L. S. Starrett Co. (8) 

Stow Manufacturing Co. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 

Sulflo, Jnc. 

Super Tool Co. (5) 

Superior Graphite Co. 

Supreme Products, Inc. (2) 

Swift Lubricator Co., Inc. (5) 

S. G. Taylor Chain Co. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. (4) 

The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. (3) 
Thor Power Tool Co., Speedway Mfg. Co., Div 
Threadwell Tap & Die Co. 

Tolerton Co. 

U.S. Diamond Wheel Co. 

U.S. Expansion Bolt Co. 

The Upson-Walton Co. (7) 

Velocity Power Tool Co. (2) 

Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 

Viking Pump Co. 

Vincent Steel Process Co. 

Henry Vogt Machine Co. (2) 

Weinberg & McKee, Inc. 

Wells Manufacturing Corp. 

R. D. Werner Co., Inc. 

Western Automatic Machine Screw Co. (3) 
Western Chain Co. 

Whitman & Barnes (6) 

W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Co. 

Willey’s Carbide Tool Co. (2) 

J. H. Williams & Co. (6) 

Wilton Tool Manufacturing Co. 

The Witt Cornice Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. (6) 

Worthington Corp (2) 

Xcelite, Inc. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co 
Yarnall-Waring Co. (2) 

Yost Manutacturing Co. 


If company placed more than one advertise- 
ment, the number is indicated in parenthesis. 








ee It should he if you sell any of your products 


through industrial distributors. ~ 


@ These 296 manufacturers carry 599 advertisements in INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION’s 1955 Marketing and Products Number. 


@ The 1956 Marketing and Products Number should be a basic advertising 
investment for every company seeking industrial distributor sales. 


@ You can carry a full-page ad in this year-around reference issue at a cost 
of about $1.00 per day. 


Your ads in the Marketing and Products Number. 


@ Keep your name before industrial distributors throughout 
1956. 


@ Make it easier for distributors to recommend and buy your 
products. 


@ Advertisements classified by product. 


of product. 


' when industrial distributors are looking for your type 
@ Work 
where they look for product information. 


@ Build brand name recognition for your company and your 
products among industrial distributors. 


™ arketing 
- industrial 





RATES 


Rates shown here are for black 
—the only marketing and products reference edited ex- and white, one time only. 


clusively for industrial distributors. $375.00 


— referred to regularly by management, salesmen and key 
operating personnel in more than 2,000 distributor organi- 
zations from coast to coast. 


— published annually for over three decades. 


'/\2 page 








publishing date—Mid-December, 1955 


closing date—Octoher 25. 1955 For space reservations or further information, contact your 
? 
INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION representative or write. 





Industrial 


Distribution Spempedmaelimadea sate industrial America... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. @ 









Industrial group 1955 


June pages 


1954 





pages to date 


1955 


1954 











Finish 65 
Fire Engineering 62 
Fleet Owner 144 
Food Engineering 159 
y Food Packer 30 
Food Processing ; 8] 
Foundry 162 
Gas Een : 96 
Gas Age (bi-w.) * 62 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 173 
House & Home 191 
Ice Cream Review 81 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 99 
Industricl Finishing (4}/2x61/2) 76 
Industricl Laboratories 95 
Industry & Power 40 
Inland Printer 74 
Interiors 98 
Iron Age (w.) *$°854 
ISA Journal 26 
Leather & Shoes (w.) *95 
Lumberman 108 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (4'/2x61/2) 256 
Machine Design 260 
Machinery 316 
Manufacturers Record 24 
* Marine Engineering 90 
Mass Transportation 22 
Materials & Methods 168 
Mechanical] Engineering 155 
Mechanization *80 
Metal Finishing 126 
Metal Progress 168 
Metal Working 69 
Milk Dealer 104 
Milk Products Journal 34 
Mill & Factory 196 
Mining Engineering 29 
Mining World 66 
Modern Machine Shop (4}/2x6}/2) 244 
Modern Metals 64 
Modern Packaging 157° 
Modern Plastics 202 
Modern Railroads 147 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 82 
National Petroleum News 130 
National Provisioner (w.) 144 
National Safety News 62 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 596 
Oil Forum 27 
Organic Finishing 10 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 102 
Packaging Parade (9%/gx12) 88 
Paper Industry 55 
Paper Mill News (w.) 149 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 180 
Petroleum Engineer 194 
Petroleum Processing 120 
Petroleum Refiner 182 
Pipe Line Industry 65 
Pit & Quarry 138 
Plant __ 40 
Plant Engineering 140 
Plating 128 
Power 195 
Power Engineering 70 
Practical Builder 142 
Printing Magazine 71 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 153 
Product Engineering 320 
Production 125 
Production Equipment 34 
Products Finishing (4!/2x6!/2) 116 
Progressive Architecture 164 
Pulp & Paper 100 
Purchasing $343 
Purchasing News 112 
Quick Frozen Foods 7112 
Railway Age (w.) 167 
Railway Freight Traffic 36 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 78 
Railway Purchases & Stores 125 
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63 
48 
120 
163 
33 
85 
217 
79 
278 
175 
137 
84 
113 
89 
104 
50 
66 
75 
‘580 
14 
98 
101 
272 
258 
285 
31 
97 
24 
170 
143 
96 
122 
158 
78 
89 
35 
206 
32 
62 
280 
56 
156 
$296 
146 
67 
185 
222 
67 
547 
21 
10 
105 
100 
53 
138 
173 
203 
107 
176 


143 


144 
111 
216 
92 
116 
51 
128 
310 
121 
25 
90 
152 
88 
238 
96 
"76 
177 


8] 
137 


412 
34] 
780 
856 
201 
517 
1142 
597 
388 
1204 
1313 
503 
954 
431 
586 
269 
412 
531 
3394 
14] 
621 


1029 


360 
315 
743 
924 
206 
526 
1316 
549 
461 
115] 
1020 
915 
652 
484 
607 
390 
374 
493 
3625 
80 
636 
736 
177] 
1582 
1803 
268 
945 
164 
1098 
854 
568 
933 
953 
513 
477 
215 
1572 
200 
514 
1785 
374 
1058 
1150 
816 
426 
888 
1057 
486 
3724 
108 
64 
991 
603 
357 
831 
989 
1284 
991 
1158 


1007 
261 
895 
412 

1258 
541 

1152 
360 

1006 

1930 
872 
172 
913 
883 
530 

1522 
550 
698 

1151 
182 
435 
686 





Industrial group 














Railway Signaling & Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

SAE Journal 

Southern Lumber Journal 

Southern Power & Industry 


Steel (w.) 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony 

Textile, Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Utilization 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 
Waterways Journal 

Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metals 

Wood Worker 

Woodworking Digest (4!/2x61/2) 
World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 


Product News group 


June pages pages to date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
44 4] 238 253 
43 52 313 344 
108 98 626 549 
165 151 867 843 
103 101 551 547 
58 59 378 382 
71 91 434 553 
412 481 2725 3057 
lll 102 633 624 
149 14] 909 888 
157 142 715 878 
190 165... 1020: 2181 
105 102 653 669 
184 202 1133 1210 
135 121 781 697 
141 14] 843 944 
*30 31 196 232 
23 23 133 127 
56 55 47] 445 
"86 87 589 595 
89 45 364 332 
63 56 368 340 
35 29 296 308 
157 110 605 547 
74 82 403 452 
101 118 685 740 
56 77 379 398 
44 52 267 312 
131 139 743 833 
243 225 . 1243. 1275 
$162 57 539 472 


24,637 23,499 140,075 140,672 


June pages pages to date 


1955 


1954 


1955 


1954 








Volume figures for product news information publications are 
reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 3!4x434"’) . . not in standard 
7x10" pages. 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 164 168 1060 1016 
Electrical Equipment 364 324 2084 2004 
Heating & Plumbing Equipment 
News 159 159 785 848 
Industrial Equipment News 751 808 4615 4892 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 198 210. igsl4 3861115 
New Equipment Digest 739 768 4227 4464 
Plastics World’ 274 §440 1802 1761 
Product Design & Development 366 366 2162 2259 
Transportation Supply News 224 130 1262 804 
Total 3,239 3,373 19,311 19,163 
June pages pages to date 
Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (111/2x16) 159 56 376 404 
American Artisan 122 126 801 830 
American Druggist (bi-w.) 109 98 692 715 
American Lumberman & Building 
Production Merchandiser (bi-w.) 178 152 1303 1209 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 186 143 956 1015 
Building Supply News 220 210 1545 1398 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 31 29 225 207 
Druggist Editions 53 49 497 556 
“Sseneral Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 81 81 695 712 
Grocery Editions 98 86 725 691 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) ae aon 207 es 
Cleaning Laundry World 56 53 396 374 
Department Store Economist 102 80 568 579 
Domestic Engineering 162 161 1003 983 
Electrical Dealer - 40 57 340 403 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 140 136 1163 =1091 
Electrical Wholesaling 182 84 607 578 
Farm Equipment Retailing 60 61 405 371 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 104 115 889 910 


Continued on page 90 






from 39,000 Civil Engineers 
to cut yourself in on this big cake! 


If you sell to the multi-billion dollar construction market, here’s an 
exceptional opportunity you can’t afford to miss. 


In the October issue, CIVIL ENGINEERING will celebrate its 25th Anniversary 
with a big editorial cake. This entire issue will be devoted to a report of 
current construction practices and trends... written by engineering 

and construction experts. . 

Not only will this issue give you a bonus in readership but it will also give 

you a bonus in circulation since it will be distributed to all Civil Engineers who 
attend the ASCE Annual Convention in New York. 


Cut yourself in for this double bonus by telling your product story to the 
men who influence specifying and buying in this market. Reserve your place at 
CIVIL ENGINEERING’s birthday party now! 


Final closing for complete plates is September 7 and regular earned rates apply. 


Remember-— engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


Civ «Ii, 
ENGINEERING AMERICAN 


: if : SOCIETY OF 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction civil 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK I8, NEW YORK 
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Only the Industrial Salesman 
Really Knows Who’s on the 
Plant Buying Team! 





That’s why MILL & FACTORY, alone among general 
industrial publications, builds and maintains its circula- 
tion through 1,645 full-time salesmen of plant machinery, 
equipment and supplies. 


Industrial salesmen have to make repeated personal sales calls to 
identify and sell the combination of plant executives in each plant 
who have real buying influence and authority. This is the only 
way you can find out who is important toa sale... and who isn’t. 

Titles are no help! Buying patterns are too complex, too 
different from plant to plant. Titles vary too greatly, mean too 
many different things. 

That’s why MILL & Factory has rejected traditional circulation 
methods based on titles in favor of the unique Conover-Mast 
Franchise-Paid Circulation Method. Through this sales-contact 
method, 1,645 industrial sales engineers—who make over 
2,000,000* sales calls per year on the important plants in every 
trading area of the U. S.—select the personally identified buying 
influences who read MILL & FACTORY. 

MILL & FACTORY is the only industrial publication spe- 
cifically designed to do industrial advertising’s first and most im- 
portant job—to back up your salesmen by reaching the same men 
your salesmen must see to sell your product. 


*Based on a conservative estimate of 5 calls per day per salesman, 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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June pages pages to date June pages pages to date 
Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Florists’ Review (w.) 9365 *324 2299 2434 Medical Economics (41/4x6%/4) 191 180. 1182 1155 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 102 97 688 689 Modern Beauty Shop : 78 78 494 467 
Gas Heat 65 53 331 291 Modern Hospital : Neem 153-1016 978 
Geyer's Topics 80 74 497 458 Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
Glass Digest 59 61 346 334 (41/4 x63) 311 231 1865 1590 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) '207 219 1906 2033 Nation's Schools . 104 843 760 
Hardware Retailer 119 111 1320 §=1193 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 88 113 607 667 
Hatchery & Feed 23 21 230 236 Scholastic Coach 27 26 215 195 
Heating-Air Conditioning-Sheet School Executive — Schcol 
Metal Contractor® 73 71 457 443 Equipment News 105 93 780 699 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 59 51 442 43] What's New in Home Economics 49 55 382 508 
Hosiery Industry Weekly *50 48 400 360 Total 2.801 2,699 17.134 16,496 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 117 135 999 965 
Industrial Distribution 195 224 1272 1359 
earn aga este ee Pre 95 102 788 820 June pages pages to date 
Journal of Plumbing- g- 
Conditioning Contractors 69 74 422 44] Sues, gore 4 = = = 
Lingerie Merchandising 31 35 226 235 American Automobile (overseas 
Liquor Store 30 = §72 170 206 edition) 54 54 388 422 
Motor 133 119 815 762 American Exporter (2 editions) 104 129 967 1001 
Motor Age 116 110 735 675 American Exporter Industrial 
Motor Service (434x63/4) 150 128 835 735 (2 editions) __ 109 122 831 917 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5/gx74¥g) 90 91 668 727 Automotive World (3 editions) 73 $s 452 SOS 
Office Appliances 139 §239 1060 1117 Automovil Americano 72 8] 453 534 
Photographic Trade News $179 §188 954 550 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 28 30 147 161 
Plumbing & Heating Business 136 93 641 617 Farmaceutico 28 33 189 224 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Hacienda (2 editions) 98 aa 614 573 
Wholesaler 4] 49 260 267 El Hospital 16 16 86 100 
Progressive Grocer 117 113 810 758 Implementos y Tractores 32 35 216 182 
Southern Automotive Journal *95 95 654 619 Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 49 56 288 324 
Southern Building Supplies 93 47 349 317 Ingenieria Internacional Industria 75 87 355 405 
Southern Hardware 61 75 519 606 McGraw-Hill Digest 23 29 127 139 
Sporting Goods Dealer 126 149 1167 1169 Petroleo Interamericano 55 49 312 335 
Sports Age 23 $88 261 453 Pharmacy International 15 16 109 122 
Super Market Merchandising 97 115 716 721 Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 16 14 86 75 
Variety Store Merchandiser 66 68 467 462 Revista Industrial 13 15 74 9] 
Western Farm Equipment 35 4] 308 329 Revista Rotaria 4 2 26 20 
Wood Construction & Building Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 
Materialist 44 44 317 285 7 3/16) 28 35 170 195 
Total 5,355. 5,401 ” 37.322 37,123 Textiles Panamericanos 39 43 228 261 
World Mining 48 40 328 338 
Puanpauen -qumes to-date -" : os = _ at Pie — 6,924 
e above figures include classifi an isplay advertising. 
Clews_qroup 1955 _1954_1955_1954 Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) 1233. «220: «1510 =—:1437 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
Advertising Requirements 49 37 309 249 3 Includes special issue 
American Funeral Director 61 64 362 375 _ Estimated 
American Motel 53 68 403 410 , lwo seeuce 
American Restaurant 76 87 532 546 ,_Lhree issues 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 76 66 473 421 , Four issues 
Billboard (w.) (103/4x153/4) 210 232 ~=61381 1349 - Five issues 
Buildings” 26 24 175 142 Does not include advertising in special Western section 
Chain Store Age— 6 . 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 25 18 186 148 ee ee ee ne 
Dental Survey 79 94 583 595 Sinciettee P — 
Fountain & Fast Food 42 49 306 314 ‘Plastics World . . five month total, 1955, was incorrectly re. 
Hospital Management 51 54 340 371 ported. Should have read 1528 pages. 
Hotel Monthly g 40 ¢ 43 209 259 *Heating-Air Conditioning-Sheet Metal Contractor . . 5 month total, 
benchasticet Marketing Sey 3290 $290 789 784 1954, incorrectly reported. Should have read 371 pages. 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association (w.) 343 320 2222 2077 "Buildings . . included for the first time this month. 





Media changes. . 


Herbert Hershey . . formerly with Modern 


Joseph F. Schram . . 


former public rela- 





Ray Forsberg .. formerly with Caldwell- 


Publishing Co., has joined the 


of Conover-Mast Pur- 


Clements 
Chicago sales staff 


chasing Directory, New York. 


Hazen Morse . . formerly with Grocery 


Manufacturers of America in charge of 


public has joined Associated 
Business Publications, New York, as di- 


rector of promotion and research. 


relations, 
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Materials Handling, has been appointed 
advertising sales manager, Metal-Working, 
published by Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

John T. Dix .. has been named to the 
newly created post of director of mid-west 
operations in the Chicago office of Con 
over-Mast Publications. He was formerly 
district manager of Mill & Factory, a C-M 


publication. 


tions director, Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, has been named editorial direc- 
tor, Building Products, a new publication, 
starting in September, of Hudson Publish- 
ing Co., Hudson, O. 


Edwin H. Bragg . . formerly with the sales 
staff of Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory, 
has been named district manager, direct 
mail division for McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. in Philadelphia, 






How to Milk. 
Farm Advertising Dru. 


Farm people don’t talk like radio comedians seem 
to think they do; make allowances for regional expres- 


sions, and their language is the same as yours. 
Except— 


When they talk about farming, they use the words 
of the trade, just as the machinist or the advertising 


man has a vocabulary of his own for business use. 


For farming is of course an industry—the largest in 
the country. Yet much farm advertising copy fails 
simply because it fails to recognize that while farmers 
are people, they are people engaged in a specialized 


business. 


A lot of companies selling the farm market have had 
fairly rough weather the last year or two: farm income 
has been down and expenditures for agricultural sup- 


plies have been reduced. And yet— 


One of our clients increased his sales to the farm 
market 14.9% in 1954... our first full year on the 


account. Industry sales as a whole increased only 4%. 


Obviously advertising didn’t do the job alone. It 
takes a hard-selling, aggressive sales force (and a 


superior product) to boost sales that much. 


But the client will tell you that our ads—every one 
of which was written by farm-trained people on facts 
gathered first hand on the customers’ farms—did their 


share to boost our client’s sales. 


Then, here’s the story of a new client—an inde- 
pendent farm machinery manufacturer. In the first 
three months we worked for them, their ads drew 
201% more inquiries than they got in the full previous 


year—on the same proportionate budget. 


Again, we don’t deserve the full credit; the adver- 
tising manager had as much to do with it as we did— 
or more. But the objective was to get more inquiries, 


and the advertising met the objective. 


How come? Are we trying to claim some secret 


formula for agricultural advertising? 


ead 


Far from it. With us, advertising is a business and 
we believe advertising works best stripped of romance 


and hocus-pocus. 


We think our agricultural advertising has succeeded 
primarily because it is in the hands of people who know 
the business of agriculture—and the business of 


advertising. 


So when our agricultural people build a farm cam- 
paign, they build it on the facts of farming, told in the 
language of farming. Our clients pay no more for a 
page of white space, but they get more out of it 
because we milk it dry by interesting the largest pos- 


sible number of prospects. 


Farm advertising is just one of our specialties. 
Others are consumer durable goods, industrial prod- 


ucts and the service industries. 


We approach each in the same way—and with similar 


success, as we'd be glad to try to demonstrate to you. 


areleller, Lckard, 
(Gebhardt and Leed ' Inc: 


ae Siok aoe ee, ee Se ee ae, 


NEW YORK «¢ CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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While manufacturing’s hot-shots scramble for pole positions, 
the electric power field is quietly booting home a winner. 

The market’s been galloping ahead like a Derby favorite 
... ordering new plants, expanding budgets, racking up record power increases. 
And tomorrow’s limitless vista leaves industrial sellers gasping. No wonder... 


ELECTRICAL WORLD'S EDITORS 
NAY THERE'S A 


MULTI - BILLIONAIRE IN YOUR 























Nobody can read the go-ahead signals like ELECTRICAL 
WORLD’s editors. Nor does anyone else assume the basic F 
obligation of week-to-week fact-gathering . . . the respon- y 
sibility for accurate, authentic reporting. And why not? a RSE 
Why, who else has access to all the data and forecasts of 

the industry’s top companies? Who else has earned the a 
right to work hand-in-hand with America’s biggest busi- a 
ness? That’s why WORLD’s technical leadership, market ‘ 

research, and business-news combination pack such tell- ) 

ing authority in every issue. That’s why only ELECTRICAL 

WORLD has the resources, the respect, the readership to ) 


produce for the industry each year its “Forecast Issue.” 


And what better-timed, more vital issue in which to get ¢ f 






your advertising started, to expand your equity in this 
market, to really take the tension off the purse strings of 
its equipment-grabbing buyers. The “Forecast Issue” of 
the business publication preferred 4-to-1 by your own best 
customers and prospects . . . the hands-down choice of the 
field’s advertisers . . . the most profitable place in the 
world for you to sell this multi-billion dollar market... 
ELECTRICAL WORLD! 
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Why wait till 1970 for the market you can capture in 55? 


The September 19th “Forecast Issue,” 
closing August 29th, will highlight 
the following areas... 


U. S$. ECONOMIC OUTLOOK — The 
informative interpretations, the care- 
fully worked out statistics and the 
reasons behind them .. . from now 
until 1970! 


THE ELECTRIC POWER PICTURE —A 
detailed, searching analysis of the 
factors controlling the power indus- 
try's growth over the next 15 years. 
Charts, tables, figures, informed edi- 
torial comment! 


CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITAL 
SPENDING — What'll the utilities 
spend in 1956? Why should new fa- 
cilities be built? What kind of equip- 
ment is most needed? 


RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS — Even in 
recession years the average house- 
hold's consumption of electricity has 
kept on the upswing. What's behind 
it? Can the trend be sustained? How? 


THE MANUFACTURING MARKET — 
How manufacturing will expand an- 
nually . . . the electrical energy re- 
quired . . . the relationship of con- 
sumption to factory growth — past, 
present, future. 


SMALL LIGHT AND POWER SALES — 
Are they growing in relation to rock- 
eting residential loads, or trailing? 
Can they close the gap by 1970? 








1970 will be a dilly! — but so will 
1956, and '57, and all the other years 
in between. Make sure you put your 
best foot forward, all the way, in the 
“Forecast Issue’’ of Electrical World. 


Remember... in this dynamic electric power industry, 


only World* can do the World’s* work. 


* Electrical World...... 


@ ‘(BC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Automation 


Automation is like a 
shamrock green dress 
on a charming young 
lady on St. Patrick's day— 
refreshing and timely. 
We have seen 
Miss Industrial 
Revolution growing 
grander in yellow and blue. 
“Automation green” 
will become her well, 
but it is not a 
different girl— 
the same one 
in a new dress. 





Published by 
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“Proceedings of the I-R-E” 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N, Y. 
CHICAGO « BEREA, CHIO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 


Automation is 5 the industrial : 
revolution accelerated by electronic — 
devices. Radio Science marks out a 

new and glorious chapter in the sd 
substitution of the machine for hand labor— 
by providing automatic controls 
which almost think—through the | 
and their activation by the 


iS 8 S 
SY See 
: 2 
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radio relay system. — 





We do not mean to “debunk” automation, by this 

definition of it as a stage in the industrial revolution. 

Nor do we wish to limit it to the radio side of its development— 
in fact, radio has no limits! But very obviously the new 
aspects of radio expressed in thé electronic computor, 

the photo tube, and remote controls, has supplied the stimulus 
to new concepts for manufacturers and new magazines 

for publishers. The “components” for this good excitement 
are radio- eaerente, and the chief designers—radio engineers. 


"THINKING ELECTRONS 





Sanye issue of Muicedion of the I.R.E” is an Automation 
issue. Some, indeed, may be so identified. This is true 
because automation today must be the detection of a “signal” 
and a reaction to it in “control.” Radio is just this! 

Radio’s first stage detected the spark signal and interpreted 
it in dots and dashes which formed a code for communication. 
Next, its range widened to music, then TV-sight, 

now unfolding in full color. But radio has no limits! 

We find electronics in industry, the computor, 

navigational aids, self guiding missiles all expressing 
automation through radio, in practical uses. Radio engineers 
do it! “Proceedings of the I.R.E” has published the 
research so vital to this progress! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


A 


BRyant 9-7550 
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Correct Lubricetion ~” 

cured them— “ 
saved 57,600 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


a SOCONY-VACUUM (000 Liew 


For mmee tects circle S69 on Bapiy Gore 
Moy. 1088 





“Treasure you can measure” 








Socony-Vacuum lack of confidence? 


Boston Bonnie Fisheries’ 


seduction 


Vague heads, coy copy spell 
seduction in this man’s book 


They swell the writer's ego but do they stop the reader? 


™ CLYDE BEDELL, who writes a 
column for our sister publication, 
Advertising Age, had a piece re- 
cently which not only belongs in 
IM but also is something we wish 
we had written ourselves. He be- 
gins: 


In looking through the February Fortune, 
I was struck, as I always am in that 
action, by the number of advertising cre- 
ators who must believe either one or both 
of two things I cannot believe. 


1. That ALL readers of publications read 
all ads — hence that the right prospects 
will finally discover the ads they are 


supposed to read, even though those ads 
are not directed to them — even though 
the headlines obscure the stories those 


ads were bought to tell. 


2. That business men are not interested 
in their business problems, hence can be 
“had” by an ad only if they are seduced 
into it by an oblique or irrelevant head 
ing, which obviously must have to catch 
ALL readers in order to catch among them 
the DESIRED readers. 


Then he cites a number of ex- 
amples: an ad showing an old eight- 
wheeled automobile; a chemical 
company ad headed “Remember 


I< 


as inserted 





Eutectic Welding . . could be great 


your first dance?”; this flowery 
headline . . “Around the Curve from 
Yesterday; Down the Super High- 
way to Tomorrow”; and _ others 
which demonstrate the lack of con- 
fidence advertisers seem to have in 
their ability to attract management 
readers with a straightforward mes- 
Sage. 

We could add thousands of ex- 
amples of our own. . not just from 
Fortune, but from all kinds of busi- 
ness publications. 

From Plant Engineering: 

American Air Filters’ headline . . 
“Birth and Death of a Cast Iron 
Machining Dust Problem.” 

Socony-Vacuum’s “The Case of 
the Erratic Robots.” 

From Quick Frozen Foods: 

Ward Baking Co.’s man out fish- 
ing ... “If You've Been Fishing 
Around .. .” 

Boston Bonnie Fisheries’ mermaid. 

From Southern Power & Industry: 

Eutectic Welding Alloys’ ad with 
copy printed upside-down. (Would 
have been a great ad right-side up.) 

Armstrong Machine Works’ shad- 
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COpy chasers e e begins on p. 95 


Chance Vought. . 


stoppers? 


Great Lakes 


Steel . . adman casts a shadow 


Leviton . . Erie Foundry. . 
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ow .. “A Steam Trap Casts a 
Mighty Big Shadow.” 

From Steel: 

Erie Foundry’s “In the Good Old 
Days” ad. 

Kaiser’s mirror . 
as Others See You.” 

Ryerson Steel’s girls (legs) walk- 
ing on tubing “Seamless or 
Welded?” 

Great Lakes Steel’s roll of steel 
wrapped in a ribbon. And get this 
copy: 


. “See Yourself 


To Our Favorite Boss! 


From the receptionist at the front door 
through to the last man on the loading 
platform — all of us here at Great Lakes 
Steel have a very important something 
in common. It is the knowledge that your 
continued and expanded need for our 
products determines the future and growth 
of every one of us, regardless -of our 
individual jobs here. 


It is the knowledge that you, Mr. Cus- 


tomer, are the boss! 


That's why we at Great Lakes are see 
ing to it that our steel is the kind you 
have a right to expect from a specialist 
in flat-rolled products. We know the im- 
portance of prompt shipments, top quality 
proper packaging and loading, depend- 
able information, and clerical accuracy. 
We think you'll agree that our many 
satisfied customers are a pretty good in- 
dication that this policy is good business 
for all concerned. 

From Aviation Week: 

Lear’s six-armed lady. 

Chance Vought’s fist. 

Aircraft Radio Corp.’s barbershop 
quartet. 

From Electrical Wholesaling: 

Accurate Mfg. Co.’s boxers. 


Leviton’s lions “1 Lion Is 
Enough and So Is 1 Line of 
Electrical Wiring Devices, if That 
Line is Leviton!” 

We remember that years ago, as 
fledgling copywriters, we had a 
single criterion for an ad: “Would 
it stop a man?” That called for 
cleverness . . fantastic illustrations, 
double-meaning headlines and all 
other devices of indirection that 
gratify one man’s creative spirit but 
don’t necessarily stop another man’s 
passage through a magazine. 


Now, in our maturity, we have 
this single criterion: “Does it tell a 
man something he’d be interested to 
know?” 

Or, to revert to the words of Mr. 
Bedell: 

As I read, sometimes I hear businesses 
speaking their pieces unmistakably and 
pointedly to their most logical prospects, 
selecting them unequivocally out of the 
general audiences media assemble. So 
skillfully do the creators of these ads con- 
trive their ends that no ad person seems 
ever to have intervened between the 
articulate, clear-voiced business and its 
prospects. Here is business saying very 
well what it is well to say! 


Sometimes when I! listen to other head- 
lines, the personalities of the ad creators 
intervene. I hear the French horns and 
cymbals of their creativeness — while 
the story the ad was bought to tell is 
warped and hammered into submerged 
submission to an extraneous idea. 


Thus the voice of the business is lost 
in the dissonances of circuitously or mush- 
ily-determined irrelevant originality. And 
you have, in short, business mumbling 
in the voice of an adman who insists on 
casting his own shadow between the ad- 


vertiser and the advertiser's prospects. 


Annual Headache . . One of the 
dreariest areas in the entire field of 
communications is the annual re- 
port. 

We refer both to the annual re- 
port itself (which we shall not dis- 
cuss here) and to ads reporting on 
the annual report (which shall be 
the topic of the next few para- 
graphs). 

To advertising men (in both 
agencies and advertising depart- 
ments), the annual report is the 
biggest annual headache of all the 
headaches they are required to suf- 
fer. To top management men, the 
annual report is an Important Oc- 
casion, a time for great excitement, 
concern and whip-wielding. 

The annual report causes more 
ulcers, ruins more reputations and 
necessitates more overtime than any 
other single advertising activity. 
Nobody wins with an annual re- 
port . . the only thing you can get 
is hell for doing a lousy job, for 
being late, for running up such bills. 
And the fact that the hell comes 
from the president and the treas- 
urer makes it worse. 

Continued on page 100 
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| 1s1 in Advertising Volume .-- 


By using more space in Heating, Piping 
& Air Conditioning — nearly twice as much as in 
the field’s next book — manufacturers acknowledge 
HP&AC the best buy for covering the engineers 
and contractors who purchase-control the industrial- 
large building market’s vast product requirements. 


Each year HP&AC moves farther out 
front, GAINING rather than losing ground. Here 
is your assurance of a dynamic medium . . . one 
whose superior editorial performance fosters 
growth in every respect. 


Consistent advertising leadership is but 
one of numerous “tangibles” which individually 
testify to HP&AC’s value as a powerful selling 
force. Collectively, these “tangible measures” prove 
conclusively the No. 1 position of HP&AC. 


2177 


1940 1945 1950 
Advertising Growth 


KEENEY PUBLISHING ON. Michigan, Chicago 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Building LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 


ist ‘1 Reader Preference 


} ist ‘a Editorial Volume 


Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 
rate. Subscribers rely on it as ‘‘the field's Carries monthly Journal of American Society 


authority in print.” 


\ ist “4 Advertisers Acceptance 


of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers. 


More companies advertise in HP&AC. In addi- Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circu- 
tion, HP&AC is used exclusively in its field by lation, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- 


more advertisers. 


tion magazine in its field. 
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FACTORY gets 


Robert S. Rice, FACTORY’s Industrial Production Editor, watches quality control tests at Philip Morris’ Ltd. 








-». FTO INCREASE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVENESS 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY that any publication — or editor — can 
keep up-to-date on Plant Operating problems. And that’s to spend as 
much time “in the plant” as behind the desk. 

But you can’t fool America’s hard-headed Plant Operating Group. To 
get into the plant. . . and to really get an understanding of plant operating 
problems. . . an editor must have ability and operating experience. 
That’s why FACTORY ’s staff includes editors who have held respon- 
sible operating positions in American industry. 

And that’s another reason why more Plant Operating Men pay to read 
FACTORY than any other industrial magazine. 
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MAINTENANCE 
SUPERINTENDENT 





VICE PRESIDENT 


ra in charge of OPERATIONS 








PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
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The Plant Operating Group 





IF it’s used in the plant, you can be sure that the Plant Operating Group is most important in buying 





...TO INCREASE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


Operating Men than pay to read any other in- 
dustrial magazine . .. goes beyond the “sales iron 
curtain” to reach Operating Men not known to 
salesmen, as well as reaching the operating men 


ADVERTISING, TOO, must “get into the 
plant,” say most companies who want to sell 
the manufacturing industries. Why? Because 
the toughest job for industrial salesmen is to get 


beyond the “sales iron curtain” to contact Plant 
Operating Men. So advertising must carry a big 
share of the job of reaching the operating men 
salesmen can’t see and sell. 

Yet many industrial magazines reach only the 
men salesmen know! These magazines are no 
help at all in contacting Plant Operating buying 
influences salesmen can’t see. 

FACTORY ... . which is read by more Plant 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


salesmen know. 

And that’s another reason why industrial ad- 
vertisers invest more in advertising in FAC- 
TORY than in any other monthly industrial 
magazine. 
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copy chasers 
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General Mills’ 26th year of steady growth 


TEAR ENDONG maT 31 
Remens: Moke Sas 8 oot : rose ress 


General Mills, 














the “highlights” 
graphic appeal 


American Encaustic 


school, General Mills . . 


The fact that said president and 
treasurer interfere more in the an- 
nual report than in anything else 
and are primarily responsible for 
making the annual report (and the 
advertising thereof) a miserable 
piece of reading makes it worse. 

Let’s examine some of the annual 
report advertisements reproduced 
in a brochure published by a maga- 
zine which carries a lot of them. 

Type 1 is the ad which highlights 
the annual report, and we use the 
word “highlights” advisedly be- 
cause it is almost obligatory to use 
the word in the headline: 

Aluminum Limited High- 
lights from The 1953 Annual 
Report 

Highlights (American En- 
caustic Tiling Co.) 

Highlights from the 1953 
Annual Report (Copperweld 
Steel Co.) 
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begins on p. 95 


In spite of this over-use of “high- 
lights”, such ads are undoubtedly 
serviceable to investors . . contain- 
ing, as they do, the more significant 
items from the report, usually in 
the same tabular form as the report 
itself. 

In some cases, the figures are 
translated into graphic form. Allis- 
Chalmers uses pie charts to show 
“distribution of income.” So does 
General Mills. American Machine & 
Foundry uses bar charts to illus- 
trate “steady growth.” So does 
Union Carbide. 

The amount of information given 
varies. Some content themselves 
with a “summary statement of in- 
come”; others show a simplified bal- 
ance sheet; others give data rela- 
tive to expenses. 

Type 2 just reproduces the “con- 
solidated balance sheet” or “sum- 
mary” underneath the company 
name. 

Type 3 attempts to dramatize the 
information. In this category we 
have the “news approach”: 

Armco Sales Reach AIll- 

Time High 

Bridgeport Brass Reports 

Another Record Year 

Hooker Reports Increased 

Sales, Plant Expansion, New 

Products 

Then there is the “emotional ap- 
proach”: 


The following quote from a Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey ad (see p. 
102) serves as an example of this 


one: 


A REPORT THAT CONCERNS EVERYONE! 

THE BUSINESS OF FINDING, refining 
and bringing to market the world’s oil is 
a big and continuing job — one in which 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
among many others, plays a significant 
part. 


How this job is done affects America 
in many ways — and is therefore im- 
portant to every American. Our Annual 
Report for 1953, recently mailed to the 
284,000 shareholders who own the com- 
pany, tells about our part in this job, 
and some of its highlights may interest 
you. 


Today, when many thoughtful people 
are wondering about the economic future, 
we're glad to say that things look good 
to us. As far as we can see from the 
evidence available, the economy of the 
free world is stronger now than at any 
time since World War II.. 


And then the copy tells of the 
year’s events. 
Type 4 is pure stuffed-shirt . . 
Growth ... the Keystone of 
Progress (Puget Sound Light 
and Power) 
A Year of Progress! (RCA) 


Some Make the Grade . . Type 
5 applies advertising principles to 
create reader traffic and sell the 
company. Here are a few good ex- 
amples: 

Continued on page 102 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Reports on 1953 
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—prepares for the opportunities of 1954 
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AMF REPORTS... 


1903 wae the sixth your in which AMF pursued 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices. Sil Fath Avenee, Mew Tork 17, New York 
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weers of Electrons and Mechanwoal 
Eevepment for Home, Industry ond the Armed Forces 











Allis-Chalmers, American Machine & Foundry . . bars and pie charts help 











GET FASTER PRODUCTION... 


lower costs . . . better results 


with pressure-sensitive labels 
from the Roll Label Printer of 
your choice. He has the 
specialized equipment and 
“know-how” to help you solve 
your labeling problems . . . he 
can design and print labels that 
sell! Call him any time for 
low-cost, high-impact labeling 
on your product or package. 


FREE! TEST-IT-YOURSELF KIT 
Contains a selection of 
pressure-sensitive samples for 
on-the-spot testing in your 
own plant. Write today! 











<x 


Free from Curl-Up, Spoilage, Waste or Delay 


“World’s fastest known hand labeling 
method” — that’s the combination of 
roll-dispensed pressure-sensitive labels plus 
specially designed dispensers. Available 
through your Roll Label Printer in automatic, 
semi-automatic, or hand operated models 

to fit every application. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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copy chasers Sng iain ee the color to emphasize what its 


headline, unsurprisingly enough, 
calls the “Highlights from a report 
to the largest meeting of share hold- 
Highlights from ar port to the largest ers ever assembled.” 
mecting of share owners ever assembled pf Layout is too sprawly for our 
taste, with the yellow bands on 
which the highlights are printed 
making it difficult for the eye to 
land. But the ad has it virtues: 
The principal picture, with cap- 
tion, showing 3,284 GE share hold- 
ers in one hall . . “the largest num- 
— d ber that ever gathered for any com- 
sechicededlct ates pany’s annual report” . . makes its 
point. 
se tense ae ai ti J ea Other than that, the message is 
sectioned into five topics, only one 
of which directly concerns the share 
holder. We learn that: 

Item. Today’s 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamp lasts 400% longer, costs 
58.9% less. 

Item. A dollar today will buy 





seneral Electric . . proves annual reports can be interesting itn 
$1.03 worth of electricity at 1932 
prices .. “Improvements in GE 
General Dynamics illustrates the of hydrodynamics, aerodynamics and turbine-generators were a major 
ields i thich j or j nucleodynamics. These significant accom- : ‘ 
fields in which it operates (using an y ' factor in reducing the cost of elec- 
extremely modern layout), gives a plishments are reflected in the highest tricity - 
brief account of its finances, and annual sales and earnings in the Cor 
, ‘ poration’s history an increase over Item. General Electric paid 47c 
has this to say about itself: ays ‘ 
the previous year of 54% in net sales per share in 1939, $1.53 in 1954. 
SFA AIR AND ATOMS and of 26% in net earnings. Item. A significant contribution ' 
eboA, AIN ANU ALUM» 
oe of General Electric to the progress 
Dynamics describes a year of exceptional Then there is General Electric’s of its suppliers is the periodical 
achievement by the Corporation in fields two-color bleed spread which uses Value Analysis Seminars. Fresh, “ 


Continued on page 104 





“IT SAYS WE HAD A 
BANG-UP YEAR AGAIN!” 


Sueraton 


) HOTELS 











Standard Oil . . emotional approach Sheraton Hotels . . creates readership General Dynamics . . modern illustration 
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— the biggest industry 
tells its newest news 
~ to the mostest people 
in the biggest medium 





The plain fact is...in the first 6 months of this year 
Chemical & Engineering News is up 180 pages of 
advertising over the same period last year. In the 
chemical and process fields the next four magazines 
combined don’t match this gain. 


The plain fact is... people who want to bend the ears 
of the chemical and process industries spend more 
money in Chemical & Engineering News than in any 
other publication because it reaches more people 
who buy equipment and materials for this biggest 
of all industries. 


excneenne NE. WS 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 430 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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UNION O11 () COMPANY 
eranmenmns 
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Union Oil . . knows its way around 


creative thinking is encouraged. 

Suppliers are invited to contrib- 

ute suggestions on improvements 

in our products, or ways in which 
their services or products can be 
better used. 

Item. General Electric is en- 
gaged in more atomic projects. . 
for peace and defense . . than any 
other company. 

And so on, proving that annual re- 
port ads can be interesting .. and 
not just to stockholders. 

Sheraton Hotels (see p. 102) has a 
big photo of a man holding up the 
report and saying, “It Says We Had 
a Bang-Up Year Again!” 

Union Oil Company (which 
knows its way around in this area) 
tops its ad with a big picture of a 
lion. Headline is, “Who Gets the 
Lion’s Share?”, and here’s the very 
readable copy which appears under- 
neath: 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company of Cal- 
ifornia did a $325,103,000 business. That's 
big money. Who gets the lion’s share of 
it? 

The employees? 

In wages and other benefits, 9,263 
Union Oil employees earned $55,564,000. 
The average per employee: $5,998. 


The tax collector? 
He did all right, too. Federal and other 
taxes took $21,821,000. 
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COpy chasers » « begins on p. 95 


(This does not include $55,239,000 ad 
ditional in fuel taxes which we collected 


for the government.) 


The stockholders? 
No, the stockholders did NOT get the 
lion's share. 


They were paid $11,690,000 for the use 
of their money, plus a dividend of one 
share of common stock for each ten shares 
of common held. This profit was divided 
among more than 40,000 people. 


Well, who did get the lion’s share? 
After we replenished working capital 
by $20,088,000 (over and above the $55,- 
564,000 paid employees, the $21,821,000 
that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion's 
share — or $215,940,000 - 
among more than ten thousand companies 

and individuals we do business with. 


was divided 


Some went for services. Some for ma- 
terials. Some for wages. 


But all of the lion's share of Union Oil's 
1953 gross income was reinvested in the 
American economy. Maybe it helped make 
your job a better one. 


That’s fine public relations copy 
and, for that matter, the best ad in 
the bunch. 


Boost of the month 

Raybestos-Manhattan rates a 
boost-of-the-month for switching 
from a 1954 campaign which looked 
like this: 
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. 1954 


Raybestos . 





to its new “How to Buy” theme 
in the 1955 campaign which looks 
like this: 





HOW TO BUY CONVEYOR BELTS 





« RAY-MAK “F" CONVEYOR BELTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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Raybestos . . now 


This “How to Buy” theme runs 
through all R-M campaigns. The 
picture always appears upper right; 
the sub-head gives a reason for 
buying. 

Copy in the left-hand column 
gives advice: 


Look for a belt with engineering features 
that assure maximum troughability, resist- 
ance to gouging, tearing or ripping, and 
dependable fastener-holding qualities . . 


The copy under the picture de- 
scribes the R-M product which has 
the qualifications the reader has 
been told to look for. 

Photo changes for each publica- 
tion, so the reader can easily inter- 
pret the message in terms which are 
most familiar to him. 

This campaign was created by J. 
Mack Nevergole, account executive, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, 
in cooperation with Franklin A. Mil- 
ler, director of marketing and mer- 
chandising, and J. J. DeMario, ad- 
vertising manager, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan. 

Too bad more advertisers don’t 
concern themselves more with “how 
to buy” and less with “how to sell.” 
Too much advertising over-sells. 
Advertising works best when it 
takes the reader’s side and gently 
guides his buying in the direction 
we want him to take. 


The Copy Chasers 












For Want of a Lubricant — 


Tragedy often struck when dry axles halted the progress of the pioneer’s 
prairie schooner. And, the same chaos would result today should industry 
suddenly be deprived of lubricants. 

Yet, indispensable as they are, industrial lubricants must be sold. That is 
why so many leading producers advertise in Business Week. Here they get the 
attention of a concentrated audience of management men-— executives who 
initiate, specify and approve purchases of products that increase efficiency, 
lower costs. 

In Business Week your advertising dollars go farther, produce more. That 
is why leading companies in nearly every business and industry place more 


advertising in its pages than in any other general-business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN BUSINESS 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN WEEK 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


nance 


These Advertisers of Industrial 
Lubricants Reach Their Major 

Markets Through Business Week 

Houghton, E. F., & Co. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co, 

Pure Oil Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Sun Oil Co. 

Sunray Oil Corp. 

Texas Co., The 

Union Oil Co. of California 

Warren Refining & Chemical Co., The 


Source: Publishers Information Burear 
J L 















They don't have to get up 





to buy from your advertisement in 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


“I keep it—within easy reach.” 


—Paul Davis, Production Manager 
Chambers Corp., Shelbyville, Ind. 





THESE COMMENTS ARE TYPICAL 
OF THOUSANDS 


“Always kept within arm's reach. Of 
tremendous value in securing new 
sources of supply.” 
—J.L. Bates, Production Manager 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Regulator Div., 
Norwaik, O. 


“Only one we keep within arm's 
reach of our desk.” 
—S. H. Stewart, Ass't Dir. of Purch. 
Caswell-Runyan, Div. of International 
Detrola Corp., Huntington, Ind. 


“Handier because it is compact. 
Kept on’my desk.” 
—A,. Gliedman, Plant Engineer 
Tesco Chemicals, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Only directory I keep on my desk.” 
—J. A. Mira, Purchasing Agent 
St. Joe Paper Company, 
Port St. Joe, Fla. 


“Because of its convenient size, we 
are able to keep it right at our desk.” 
—N. J. Kohler, Gen. Purch. Div. 
Radio Corp. of America, 
RCA Victor Div., Camden, N. J. 


-They just reach for it 


The most-convenient-to-use tool gets the most 
use. The people with orders and inquiries for 
you keep C-MPD on their desks or within 
arm's reach. They refer to it without getting 
up from their desks. 


C-MPD is compact—easy to use—yet com- 
plete. That's because it is wholly industrial 
—and conveniently cross-referenced. No fat. 


Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


205 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO + CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT «+ LOS ANGELES 


Result—a constantly growing volume of 
orders for C-MPD advertisers. 


Send for brand new brochure, ‘How to 
Increase Your Sales Through Industrial Direc- 
tory Advertising.”’ Free. 


over »r-Mast 
cHASIRe DIRECTORY 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers ? 














Picture-copy vs. all-type ad 

& THESE TWO chemical ads appeared 
in the same issue of Chemical Engi- 
neering. Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, used a standard format with 
picture, headline and copy. The 
Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
used an all-type format. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 152. 


EPON RESIN does it! 


AINT L£408 @ hard life at the 


nydrocarbons and bengene? 
to heat. In parte of 
ted sar. 

» the pre ines 


verogen chieride dnd sulfuric 


In their search to find » tougher, 
longer Lasting paint. Diamond Alkali 
maintenawe men tried coatings of 
many types, inchading heavy duty 
maintenance finishes. Some “washed 


off" immediately. some lasted 6 to 8 
months. Finally. Epon resin coatings 
based on the XA-200 forrmulation 
were tried and found outstand 
ingly successful 

The Epon cold-cured paint, ap 
pled by spraying througho 
entire plant, hae been in 
more than twa years with are 
Painting comts — for both material 
and jabor—are @ mere fraction of 
what they formerly were, reports 
Diamond Alkali 

Call ov our sales offices for names 
of supplier who sell Epon resin 
coatings for your needs. Write for 
the full Epon coatings story in the 
new brochure, “Planning to Point a 
Pyramid?” 








SHELL CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of 
industry and Agriculture 
380 Madison Avenve 
New York 17, New York 
» Chicage 
+ Hevsten 


hos Angeles - Newark - New York 
San Froncisco - St. Levis 
N CANADA 
Chemica! Division, Shel Out 








snes pele, lomodor 
Coutmatone-ladene Resin 


PRESCRIBED FOR 


imparts freeze-thaw stability without 
/ jnducing odor 
, gives better adhesion, especially to 
old paint films 
(2 offers greater economy 
t/ 


Only & insures these advantages in PVAc paints. Why? 
Because it is carefully manvulactured trom selected raw 
materials to produce its minimum odor and light color. in 
tact R has tong been popular in an application where 


purity ond minimum odor ore “musts.” 


Plants at Neville island, Pa, and Anaheim, Cal. 


ENGinepary 
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That was the headline on the full-page adver- 
tisement that John Markus answered .. . and 
that got him a job with Electronics magazine 
back in January, 1943. As a Minnesota farm 
boy, John had learned to read and write in a 
one-room schoolhouse, where he had the same 
teacher for eight years. She did a good job, for 
John went on to the University of Minnesota, 
majored in electronics, was editor of the 
college engineering magazine and graduated 
cum laude with a B.S. in electrical engineering. 


Still further evidence of John’s ability to read 
and write can be found on his office bookshelf. 
It contains seven authoritative books on elec- 
tronics authored, co-authored or edited by 
him. And five more will soon be added to 
the list. 


As Associate Editor of Electronics, one of 
John Markus’ monthly assignments is to go on 
hunting trips in electronic plants. Armed with 
a notebook and a photographer, he seeks un- 
usual and simple ways of doing things that 
boost quality and speed production. Working 
under pressure improves his speed and con- 
centration ... but it’s hectic on the girl who 
types his editorial material for “Production 













“WANTED: A man who 


Techniques” as he dictates it from field notes. 


John’s hobbies provide a change of pace. For 
he spends his vacations prowling through 
Aztec and Mayan ruins hunting stone-age 
gem points and arrowheads and boning up on 
archeology. Winter evenings are spent study- 
ing fluorescent minerals and playing old rec- 
ords on a hi-fi phonograph. 


John Markus’ studious and inquisitive nature, 
experience... and ability to “read and write” 

. are typical of McGraw-Hill editors. 
They’re specialists. They know their fields. 
They live with the problems of the men— 
within their fields—who look to them for 
accurate reporting of news that is vital to 
their industry. 


Their “product” has to be good. Editorial 
quality must be consistently maintained be- 
cause every McGraw-Hill publication is 
sold to its subscribers ... bought because of 
the ability of McGraw-Hill editors to pack 
each page with information that will help 
their readers do a more efficient job. That is 
why every McGraw-Hill publication provides 
and maintains an alert, interested audience 
for the advertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ABC) 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Something New Is Added. . Drab 


boxes (left) were Delta’s old shaper cutter 


ackages. New packages (right) bear pleasing design, which includes act 


the cutter bDiadce 


which the package contains. With the change, sales zoomed. 


Packaging makes it easier 
to buy, hikes multiple sales 


Gives push, too, to other items in the line 


By Richard J. Brown“ 


. a D a . 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
4 “ sa a 
Delta Power T Division 
R ok LAF 

Kwe VilG 


“How to use packaging to help your dis- 
tributors sell more, easier, faster is told 
in this fourth in a series of articles by 
the author on industrial merchandising. 
As this article was being written, Mr. 
Brown was changing jobs. He has left 
his post at Delta to become sales promo- 
tion manager, U. S. Plywood Corp., New 
York. 





® PEOPLE WHO SELL to industry 
commonly look upon packaging as 
a necessary evil. The reason they get 
that idea is probably something like 
this: 

Most industrial products must be 
packaged when they are sold. So 
packaging often is wrongly consid- 
ered a result, or by-product, of a 
sale. 

But far from being just a cost of 
doing business, your packaging can 
actually be a stimulus to your sales. 
Your customers are your best pros- 
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pects . . and the “package” can be 
turned into an effective tool for 
reaching them. It can be a merchan- 
dising tool that helps your salesmen 
and distributors by attracting atten- 
tion, by making it easier to buy and 
by turning small sales into big ones. 

There are two functions a pack- 
age must perform: First, it must 
adequately protect the product in 
shipping, handling, and storage. Sec- 
ond, it must identify the product 
well enough so that it can be effi- 
ciently sold and stocked. 

But there are also the jobs a 
package should do: It should al- 
ways present a pleasing first im- 
pression. It should make a prospect 
want to buy the product. It should 
create the desire to buy other prod- 
ucts your company makes. 

Any good plant operation can set 
up checks and systems to be sure 
the two must functions are per- 
formed. But seeing that the package 
does the should job is a sales and 
promotional responsibility. 


Smooth Coordination . . In Rock- 
well’s Delta Division, packaging is 








Double Play . . New package for 


saw blades uses back of package to push 
entire Delta line (lower right). 





Multiplies Sales . . Router bits for- 
merly were packaged individually (left), 


new package encourages buying in sets. 


with over 1,300 
most of 


a real problem .. 
power tool accessories, 
which are manufactured in several 
different plants, and some of which 
are purchased complete. Since the 
package is considered a cost of the 
product, it is purchased by the plant 
personnel. But the appearance is 
completely controlled through a 
smooth coordination between the 
general purchasing department and 
the advertising and sales promotion 
department. 

Even though Rockwell is a multi- 
plant company, such coordination is 
simple. All package designing is 
done through the advertising and 
sales promotion department, which 
in turn prepares final artwork in 
different versions, each proportional 
to one of the sizes of the various 
packages used for each product 
group. This network is turned over 
to the purchasing department, with 
color samples . . and purchasing is- 
sues instructions to the individual 
plants. 

The most dramatic possibilities for 
package merchandising of Delta’s 
industrial products exists in the ac- 
























cessory items that lend themselves 
to counter display at locations where 
over-the-counter sales are made by 
industrial distributors. A few ex- 
amples show how Delta’s new ac- 
cessory packaging accomplishes 
needed sales objectives: 


To create a good first impression 
Before Delta’s packaging program 
went into effect, circular saw blades 
were packaged in plain brown ma- 
nila envelopes, with a standard label 
affixed to the face. This package was 
transformed into a two-color printed 
envelope of rich maroon against a 
yellow background, with a dominant 
trade-mark and product identifica- 
tion. These envelopes were planned 
so as to lend themselves to a special 
self-service counter display. 


To help the customer buy .. For many 
years shaper cutters were considered 
items that were ordered, when 
needed, from blade profiles shown in 
the Delta catalog. But when new 
packages were designed to include 
the actual profile of the cutter 
blades, sales zoomed as a result of 
impulse purchases. 


To encourage the customer to buy other 
Delta Products . . Because band saw 
blades are best packaged when the 
blades are “looped” and placed in a 
box, there was sufficient space to do 
a “merchandising” job on the pack- 
age. The front of the box was used 
to identify the company and prod- 
uct, as usual . . but the back of the 
box was used to tell a dramatic 
story of why “Delta Quality Always 
Makes the Difference.” 


To multiply sales of similar products . . 
Delta lathe turning tools and router 
bits were for years sold and pack- 
aged individually. Now, packaging 
by sets encourages multiple pur- 
chases. In the case of the lathe tools, 
a package that could be transformed 
into a counter display also encour- 
ages the industrial distributor to 
give the sets prominent space on the 
counter. 

Large cartons, such as those in 
which big units, like machines, are 
packed should not be overlooked. 
It’s extremely important for a family 
identification to be maintained. 
Delta does this with printed cartons 
which feature the “Delta man” and 


the slogan, “Delta Quality Makes 
the Difference.” 


Next Closest Contact. .When con- 
sidering your packaging program as 
a means of merchandising your in- 
dustrial sales efforts, don’t forget 
the inside of the package. Be sure 
to include literature about accessory 
items that can be used with the 
product in the carton .. or about 


other products that might be appli- 
cable to your customer’s business. 

It all adds up to one basic concept 
. . that your package is your closest 
contact with your customer, other 
than your product itself. By making 
it attractive, utilizing it for a sales 
message, and dynamically identify- 
ing your product and company, 
you'll find your package can be a 
vital stimulus to your sales. * 


1,000,000-square-foot outdoor exposition will stress diesel use 


® cHIcaGo . , Industrial sales pro- 
motion goes glamorous this fall 
when General Motors Corp. will 
open its “Powerama” show on Chi- 
cago’s lake front. 

The show, sort of an industrial 
“Motorama,” will demonstrate near- 
ly every conceivable use of diesel 
power to the public, during its 26- 
day stand, from Aug. 31-Sept. 25. 

The idea of the Powerama, ac- 
cording to GM’s vice-president in 
charge of public relations, Paul 
Garrett, is to “dramatize power the 
way we have dramatized automo- 
biles and household appliances.” 

The Powerama marks the produc- 
tion, some time this year, of GM’s 
100,000,000th diesel horsepower. 

The huge outdoor exposition will 
cover a_ 1,000,000-square-foot area. 
It will be made up of more than 
150 exhibits, including GM’s well- 
publicized new diesel passenger 
train, a working sawmill, a work- 
ing oil-drilling rig, a working cot- 
ton gin, locomotives, dump trucks, 
diesel powered boats and many 
other diesel applications, plus GM’s 
experimental gas turbine automo- 
bile. 

Four stage shows will be pre- 
sented daily before a _ 5,000-seat 
grandstand. Besides the usual quota 
of Hollywood beauties, the shows 
will have giant, diesel-powered ma- 
chines actually performing on stage. 

One GM official estimated “con- 
servatively” that “2,000,000 people” 
will see the exposition, which the 


Industrial Glamor . . GM president 
Harlow H. Curtice (left) and vice-president 
C. R. Osborn, who conceived the idea for 
the Powerama, look over a model of the 
big show, to be held on site of 1933-34 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 
Powerama will be biggest industrial show 
ever staged by one company, GM says. 


company says is the biggest outdoor 
show of its kind ever staged. 

The public will be admitted free. 
The show will be announced in two- 
page ads in Life and The Saturday 
Evening Post early in August and 
in Chicago newspaper ads, begin- 
ning Aug. 15. Business paper ads 
will tell the story to industry. 

GM was not ready to make an 
estimate of the cost of the show. 

“We'll know how much it costs 
when we get through,” vice-presi- 
dent Garrett said. ” 
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I OP Manufacturing Men read 


SAE jourmal 


As factory manager of Republic Avi- 
ation, Lou directs some 12,000 manu- 
facturing department employees. 


He is responsible for meeting pro- 
duction schedules on two vital produc- 
tion planes . . . the Thunderstreak, 
which set a new Bendix Trophy record 
and early in 1955 broke the U. S. trans- 
continental speed record . . . and the 
Thunderjet, which flew 4840 miles 
from Japan to Australia for a new non- 
stop jet fighter distance record. 


He must hold schedules, too, on Re- 
public’s planes of tomorrow. Over a 
million engineering hours already have 
gone into moving the new radical F-103 
interceptor and the F-105_ fighter 
bomber closer to the assembly line. 
Still newer planes will be on the way 
when these are in production. 


In SAE Journal, Lou and other top 
manufacturing men find new and chal- 
lenging ideas that keep pace with an ex- 
citing industry. 


In automobile and truck companies, 
in plants that make airplanes, aircraft 
powerplants, diesel engines, road ma- 
chinery, farm machinery, parts, and ac- 
cessories—everywhere that top manu- 
facturing men are getting ideas and 
making decisions, SAE Journal readers 
are likely to be a majority of those 
whose opinions count. 


PUBLISHED BY SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC., 29 WEST 39 STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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St. Thomas named in Detroit, 
Johnston in Pittsburgh, 
Holtz in Los Angeles 


® pETROIT... Charles E. St. Thomas, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Carboloy Dept., General 
Electric Co., Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit. 

Other new of- 
ficers elected 
are: vice-presi- 
dents, (let) 
George Appel, 
Witte & Burden 
Co., (2nd) Nor- 
man A. Rowe, 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Cea, Coe é) 

Charles Hepler, U. S. News & World 
Report; secretary, H. F. Webster, 
Shatterproof Glass Corp., and treas- 
urer, Carl Anderson, Frederic B. 
Stevens, Inc. 


St. Thomas 


Pittsburgh 

® PITTSBURGH . . Roy B. Johnston, 
assistant manager, Marketing Dept., 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Industrial Advertising Council. 

Mr. Johnston 
was vice-presi- 
dent of PIAC 
last year. He has 
also been chap- 
ter secretary and 
board member. 

Other new of- 


Johnston ficers are: vice- 


president, Jay M. Sharp, advertising 
promotion manager, Aluminum Co. 
of America; secretary, Harold Hoff- 
man, manager, media and copy sec- 
tion, Advertising Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp.; treasurer, Benton W. S. 
Dodge, retail advertising supervisor, 
Gulf Oil Corp., and recording secre- 
tary, Polly Reilly, Bell Telephone 
Co. 


Los Angeles 

® LOS ANGELES From beer to 
metalworking: to golf balls to air 
conditioning. That’s the story of the 
new president of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association of Southern 
California. 

He is G. R. 
Holtz, who holds 
the title “Na- 
tional Sales Ex- 
ecutive” for the 
Farr Co., Los 
Angeles. Mr. 
Holtz, who has 
been with Farr 
eight years, has 
been: assistant advertising manager, 
Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee; ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Ladish Drop Forge Co., Mil- 
waukee, and sales manager, Amer- 
ican Golf Ball Mfg. Co. 

Other new officers are: 
presidents, (lst) James Gerrard, 
Darwin H. Clark Co., (2nd) Clar- 
ence Davenport, The McCarty Co., 
(8rd) Ed Lefler, Publishers Con- 
sultants, Inc.; secretary, Don Han- 
son, Oil & Gas Journal, and treas- 
urer, Bill McMullen, Sterling Press. 


Holtz 


vice- 


Minneapolis 

® MINNEAPOLIS . . Veteran agency- 
man Warren T. Way has been 
elected president of the Minnesota 
Industrial Advertisers. 

Mr. W a y is 
media director 
for Olmsted & 
Foley, Minne- 
apolis. He has 
been with that 
agency 11 years. 
Mr. Way served 
as vice-presi- 
dent of the MIA 

last year. 

Other new officers are: vice- 
president, R. S. Rydholm, Alfred 
Colle Co., Minneapolis, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Douglas Maxwell, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Minneapolis. 


San Francisco 
® SAN FRANCISCO . . An editor has 
been elected president of the North- 
ern California Industrial Advertisers 
Association, San Francisco. 
He is Frank Bruguiere, 
Western Advertising, San Francisco. 
Before joining 
Western Adver- 
tising two years 
ago, Mr. Brugui- 
ere had worked 
as account ex- 
ecutive and 
copywriter for 
several San 
agen- 


editor, 


Bruguiere ; 
Francisco 


cies and for two years he was a part- 
ner in an industrial agency. Before 
entering the agency business, he 
was editor of a Shell Oil Co. publi- 
cation. He also has been a space 
salesman. 
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begins on p. 11] 


Other new officers are: vice-pres- 
idents, Charles Gadsby, Jean Scott 
Frickelton Advertising, and Richard 
Newell, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
and _secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Stuart, Jr., Bank of America. 


Chicago 
® CHICAGO 
accountant turned adman, has been 
elected president of the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 
‘i og ce Ke nny, 
* advertising man- 

ager of Lindberg 
Engineering Co., 
moved up to the 
top spot from 
the vice-presi- 
dency of CIAA. 
He joined Lind- 
berg’s cost ac- 
counting department 14 years ago 
and moved into advertising about 
10 years ago. He has been advertis- 
ing manager for the past six years. 

Other new officers are: vice- 
presidents (lst) Walter R. Ceperly, 
Jr., Fuller & Smith & Ross, (2nd) 
Ray M. Wali, Waldie & Briggs, 
(3rd) Lincoln R. Samelson, Lake 
Publishing Co., and _ secretary- 
treasurer, James E. Borendame, 
Acme Steel Co. 


. Quinten Kenny, an 





Kenny 


Newark 

® NEWARK, N. J. Kenneth C. 
Mehrhof, engineer-adman, has been 
elected president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mehrhof 
has been an ac- 
count executive 
with G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New 
York, for three 


and a half years. 





A mechanical! 

Mehrhot engineer, Mr. 
Mehrhof joined 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. after 


graduation from Rutgers. At Wright 
he was, successively, test engineer, 
technical writer, technical publica- 
tions manager, publicity and adver- 
tising manager and vublic relations 
manager, the job he held before 
joining Basford. 
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Other new officers are: vice-pres- 
idents . . Charles C. Wardell, Hyatt 
Bearings Div., General Motors Corp., 
James O. Johnson, Buchanan Elec- 
trical Products Corp., and Frank E. 
Tilley, New York Belting & Packing 
Co.; treasurer, Irene J. Dennery, 
Nopco Chemical Co., and secretary, 
Joseph A. Long, A. G. A. Div., Elas- 
tic Stop Nut Corp. of America. 


Hartford 

™ HARTFORD, CONN. Robert F. 
Coyle, adman and infantryman, has 
been elected president of the West- 
ern New England chapter of the Na- 
tional Industria] Advertisers Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Coyle is 
advertising man- 
ager of Rock- 
bestos Products 
Corp., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. He 
joined Rockbes- 
tos in 1947 after 
six years in the 
during 





Coyle 


army, 

which he rose from private to major. 
He was recalled to service as an 
infantry battalion commander in 
Germany during the Korean War. 
Other new officers are: vice-pres- 
idents, (lst) John B. Fairbairn, 
Fairbairn & Co., (2nd) John J. Cor- 
rigan, Sponge Products Div., B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; treasurer, Roland J. 
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an auditor; Taylor Lyman, publisher, 


Laboissonnier, American Screw Co., 
and secretary, Miss Frances Mc- 
Cormick, Whitney-Blake Co. 


Montreal 

® MONTREAL . . A media man, Mer- 
vyn G. Christie, has been elected 
president of the Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association of Montreal. 

Mr. Christie is general manager 
of National Business Publications, 
Gardenvale, Que., publisher of 14 
business publications. 

Other new officers of the IAAM 
are: vice-president, A. George 
Temple, Industrial Advertising 
Agency; secretary, A. W. Fogarty, 
National Heating Products, and 
treasurer, David A. Swan, Brown, 
Boveri, Canada. 


NIAA institute re-elects 
Chapple, Hays, Staudt, Beard 
® CLEVELAND Bennett Chapple, 
Jr., United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and George O. Hays, Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, have 
been reelected to the board of trus- 
tees of the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute, Cleveland. 
George L. Staudt, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, was elected to 
the third vacancy on the board, 
succeeding David F. Beard, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville. Mr. Staudt 
formerly was an ex officio member 
of the board because of his being 


Continued on page 114 





Vote Count .. Counting ballots in the IARI election are (I. to r.) Thomas E. Purky, 
Metal Progress, Cleveland, and Dr. Henry B. Os- 


born, Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland. Gene Wedereit, IARI chairman and director of 


advertising, National Cylinder Gas Co., 


Chicago, watches the operation. 












05,000 sales contacts 
every month 
exclusively with engineers 
who specity 
electrical equipment! 


The world’s greatest minds in electrical research, 
design and production...the leaders in the industry 
...are receptive to your ideas and products in the 
pages of Electrical Engineering. 


Electrical Engineering is a unique medium in the 
electrical field not only because it commands the 
attention of 55,000 engineers regularly every 
month. It is also the only publication that is edited 
for and written by electrical engineers 
... exclusively! 


When you use the pages of Electrical Engineering 
to advertise your products, you reach the influen- 
tial designers and specifiers your salesmen rarely 
see. In Electrical Engineering you sell by appoint- 
ment only ...to the world’s largest audience of 
electrical engineers! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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NIAA News 


beg 
egins 


chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Beard, now that he has 
succeeded Mr. Staudt as NIAA board 
chairman, becomes an ex officio 
member of the IARI board. 

The IARI is governed by a board 
of nine trustees, serving staggered 
three-year terms, so that three of 
them come up for election each 
year. There were 328 IARI members 
eligible to vote this year, and 198 
of them voted. 


Use science, not crystal ball, 
Detroit industrial admen told 

@ DETROIT Industria! admen 
should “throw away their divining 
rods and crystal balls” and use a 
“scientific approach” to industrial 
advertising, according to N. R. Lad- 
abouche, market research manager, 
Steel, Cleveland. 

Addressing the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit, he told how mar- 
ket research can help industrial ad- 
vertising perform successfully these 
three primary functions: (1) dis- 
cover who the buying influences 
are, (2) create a message which 
these buying influences will read 
and take buying action on, and 
(3) place this message in the pub- 
lications that reach the buying in- 
fluences. 

Mr. Ladabouche gave this step- 
by-step account of how market re- 
search can help do those jobs: 


Finding buying influences. Careful 
interviewing of key people in vari- 
ous industries will find which in- 
dustry or industries are the best 
markets for the product. Once these 
are found, the individual buyer 
must be searched out. 

Some of the ways to find out 
which titles and functions denote 
buying influences, Mr. Ladabouche 
said, are: mailing questionnaires to 
publishers’ mailing lists or to cus- 
tomer lists; using marketing studies 
made by publishers; through con- 
ferences with sales people, and 
order tracing. 


Create a message. Finding whether 
your ad is being read and acted 
upon is “still the great unknown,” 
Mr. Ladabouche said, but research 
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Movie-Making . . The Chicago Industri 
advertising 


aids can help solve this problem. 
He urged admen to take these ac- 
tions: 

» Analyze such readership studies 
as Starch and Readex to see if a 
pattern can be found that will tell 
such things as whether short or 
long copy is better, whether color 
helps an ad, whether a photograph 
is better than a line drawing and 
whether one illustration is better 
than several. 

» Conduct plant interviews to find 
how prospects read business papers 
and what they look for in ads. 

» Pre-test ads as often as possible, 
by conducting before 
starting a campaign. 

» Analyze all evidence of buying 
action to see if the ads that stimu- 


interviews 


lated heavy buying action have 
characteristics in common. 
Pick the publications. Mr. Lada- 


bouche urged these three steps in 
finding the right publications to 
carry the advertising message. 

» Use customer and prospect lists 
to do readership studies to find out 
which publications are being read 
by known buying influences . . and 
why these prospects read them. 
» Make readership studies, using 
lists of plants maintained by pub- 
lishers. But don’t mail such ques- 
tionnaires to subscribers to any one 





training film includes this scene from American Phenolic Cor 








1 Advertisers Association's new industrial 


. case history 


m makers stuqlo. 


instead address the 
questionnaires just to the plant with 
an attention line to several of the 
important buying influences that 
act on your product. 

» Analyze the market the publica- 
tion serves, to see whether it fits 
the market you are trying to reach. 
“The Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation method of presenting circu- 
lation figures is making this a much 
easier task,” Mr. Ladabouche said. 


publication; 


‘AR’ editor tells how to save 
money on ad production 

® ROCKFORD, ILL. . . Industrial ad- 
vertisers can reduce spending and 
still produce high quality advertis- 
ing and promotion, according to 
Dick Hodgson, managing editor, Ad- 
vertising Requirements, Chicago. 

The key to such savings is pro- 
duction costs, Mr. Hodgson said at 
a meeting of the Rockford Indus- 
trial Marketers. 

One way to save money is through 
use of low-cost color, Mr. Hodgson 
said. He suggested use of Eastman 
Tri-Color process for low cost print- 
ing in color, use of color post cards, 
of die cut folded duo-tone paper that 
gives the effect of two colors and of 
“color stats,” a new process that can 
be used for duplicate layouts. 

He also recommended use of stock 
items as a cost-cutting measure. #8 






The Advertising Man’s Best Buy! 


NIAA ...the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 
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National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry’, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 








How to walk 


into the boss 


answers | 


HERE’S A LOT that isn’t known about industrial advertising. 
But you owe it to yourself to be equipped with the known 
facts, to be able to quote the known experiences, 


NIAA membership can help you be a man who knows the 
answers. At chapter meetings you'll trade experiences with fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the graphic 
arts. You'll find well-organized round tables, panel discussions, 
and business-like presentations by men in your business. 


Your membership also entitles you to draw on the library of 
information on readership, budgets, media practices, research, etc., 
organized and released by NIAA headquarters. As an example of 
such activities, you'll want to know about the new NIAA Research 
Institute. Organized last year, it is starting operations with an 
$80,000 fund, subscribed by hard-headed business men, for the 
sole purpose of getting more facts about industrial advertising. 


When you walk in to the boss with the answers, you’re walking 


into a better business future for yourself. Send the coupon today 
and get the full story on NIAA membership. 
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Management heads tell about 
‘most memorable’ industrial sales 


management 


forum 





A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 





What is the most memorable sale your company has ever made to an industrial customer? 
Or the biggest, or most important, or most difficult or most interesting? That question was 
put to various top executives in industry, where such a sale often takes years of prepara- 


tion, testing and customer education and where the price tag is often imposing. 


The answers, which throw some interesting light on industrial selling and offer some 


useful lessons to industrial marketing men, appear below: 





By H. W. Prentis, Jr. 





® ONE OF THE most interesting and 
difficult sales jobs ever attempted 
by the industrial division of Arm- 
strong took ten years of intense 
effort before it began to pay off. 
This job began about 30 years ago 
when we set out to introduce a 
new roll covering material to the 
textile industry. We were new to 
this industry and we had a lot to 
learn about its operations and proc- 
esses. 

For hundreds of years the rolls 
used to spin cotton yarn had been 
covered with sheepskin cushioned 
with felt. We wanted to replace 
this sheepskin-felt combination with 
a roll covering made of cork com- 
position. The incentives for such a 
change seemed to us to be substan- 
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tial. We could offer better yarn 
quality, improved operating condi- 
tions and a reduction in operating 
costs. 

Unfortunately for us, 
many substitutes for sheepskin cov- 
ers had been tried from time to 
time since the eighteenth century 
and none of them had been success- 
ful. Naturally our “substitute” was 
looked upon with suspicion. In fact, 
there was great reluctance even to 
try our new covering because roll 
coverings are so essential to good 
yarn quality. Furthermore, proof of 
performance could be established 
only by painstaking, time-consum- 
ing tests that had to be continued 
over a long period of time. Ob- 
viously, our sales job was not one 
that could be done in a hurry. 

As a matter of record, it wasn’t 
done in a hurry. Merely selling the 
idea took nearly six years. Another 
four years of work passed before 
we reached the break-even point on 
development and promotional ex- 
penses. Today more than 80% of 
the cotton, wool and synthetic fibers 


however, 


being made into yarn are spun on 
manufactured roll coverings. Even 
more important this yarn is being 
spun better and more economically. 
Indeed, it is highly questionable 
whether some of the newer synthetic 
fibers could be spun on the roll 
covering materials used by our 
great-grandfathers. 

Of course, there has been a con- 
stant improvement in manufactured 
coverings. For example the origi- 
nal cork composition already has 
been largely replaced by synthetic 
rubber coverings that are more ef- 
fective, as well as longer lived. 

The ultimate success of this 
pioneering sales job has been mu- 
tually profitable to the textile in- 
dustry and to Armstrong. While 
there were many heartaches and 
temporary disappointments along 
the way, there also was a lot of real 
personal satisfaction for those in- 
volved in the project. Moreover, 
this one success has led to our mak- 
ing a whde family of textile mill 
supplies, thus further enlarging our 
business. 

From this experience in the tex- 
tile industry we have learned les- 
sons that serve as guideposts in 
planning projects of a similar na- 
ture. Among the things we have 
found to be most important are: 
e 1. A realistic appreciation of the 
time element involved in such a 
product development program and 
a firm belief in its ultimate success. 
e 2. A willingness on the part of 
management, once the decision is 
made, to back up its organization to 
the limit during the time-consum- 

Continued on page 120 






most products are packaged...and most important packagers read 
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Aviation keeps right on growing out of its britches like a high school 
basketball player. All arms and legs, it’s a vast, sprawling industry, 
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top management forum. . 


ing and often discouraging develop- 
ment process. 

e 3. An insistence on as much pre- 
testing as possible prior to introduc- 
ing the product to the trade. (In 
this case we might have shortened 
the trial and error period by as 
much as two years had we pur- 
chased a small cotton mill and op- 
erated it to work out the bugs in 
our product before submitting a 
single sample.) 

e 4. A sound working knowledge 
of the industry involved. This must 
be obtained quickly and the best 
approach frequently is to employ 
technical assistants directly from the 
industry. 

e 5. The careful selection of sales 
personnel. This is extremely im- 
portant and must be considered in 
the light of the job to be done. With 
this project we required men with 
mechanical aptitudes, an intense in- 
terest in sales development work 
and a firm belief in the ultimate 
outcome. 


e 6. The necessity to build and 
maintain an entirely adequate sales 
service organization to protect and 
extend the business once its suc- 
cess seems assured. 


By Wm. F. 
MacDonald 


ident 


0) 
n 





® IN THE MARKETING of industrial 
maintenance and processing items, 
there is seldom a single sale that 
changes the course of a business, or 
that stands out in one’s memory as 
the most important. That might be 
true of capital goods, but not of oils 
or chemicals sold to thousands of 
customers. 

There comes to mind, however, a 
recent example of selling on the 
sound moral principle that “honesty 
is the best policy.” 

It was in 1953; industry had just 
experienced several disastrous fires 
spread by inflammable processing 
oils. A demand suddenly arose 
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throughout industry for safer ma- 
terials, particularly hydraulic fluids, 
rust preventives and cleaning com- 
pounds. We were already in a hy- 
draulic age, where automatic con- 
trols were common on machine 
tools, presses and diecasting equip- 
ment. If an oil line should break 
near high heat or flames, the high 
pressure would spray the oil into 
the heated zone and a flash fire 
would result. That has happened. 


Since 1950 we had been engaged 
in research and development work 
on a fire-resistant hydraulic fluid, 
that not only would not burn, but 
also would have sufficient lubricity 
to prevent undue pump wear, lack 
of toxicity and no ill effects on 
packings or metal parts. A dozen 
trials were in process in various 
plants. A test run was being made 
by Uncle Sam for catapult mecha- 
nisms on carriers. We were on the 
verge of announcing the product, 
but wanted more experience to work 
out any “bugs” that might arise in 
actual operations. 


About that time, when our ad- 
vertising department was champing 
at the bit, eager to go, there came 
an inquiry from one of the nation’s 
large producers in the automotive 
industry for a quantity . . less than 
a carload . . of this “Houghto-Safe”’ 
fluid. It was frankly stated that 
this would be put on test in one 
branch and that engineers would 
be assigned to watch it and chart 
its performance with any weak- 
nesses and merits to be recorded as 
a guide for other plants of this 
corporation. 

The amount of the initial sale 
itself was not nearly as important 
as holding the good will of the cus- 
tomer. After discussion among our- 
selves it was agreed to take the 
customer into our full confidence 
and present the product just as we 
knew it . . with an honest statement 
of the good qualities we had found, 
and those that were still in ques- 
tion. Where we weren't sure we said 
so, and asked their cooperation in 
further development and exploration 
work. They agreed to buy the fluid, 
to put it on test, to keep fully in- 
formed as to results, and to test any 





later formulations we might come 
up with as a result of research. 

They further told us that if we 
had claimed we had all the answers 
they would not have believed us, 
as they had already tested other 
products of the same type and knew 
some of the difficulties. 

As a result of our frankness and 
their findings, multiple sales spread 
throughout other branches in en- 
suing months, making this one ac- 
count the most important indus- 
trially on this new product (IM, 
Nov., °54). And from what we 
learned from them, plus our own 


internal research and other field 


testing, we were able during 1954 
to build this item into our leading 
single product. 

It pays to put the cards on the 
table when marketing a new prod- 
uct to industry. 


By S. C. Allyn 
President 


National Cash 


Register Co. 


Dayton, O. 


™ SALES BY OUR COMPANY to indus- 
trial concerns follow a fairly tradi- 
tional pattern of investigating the 
need for mechanized accounting and 
bookkeeping, conducting an ex- 
haustive analysis of systems cur- 
rently in use, and recommending 
changes or new systems which will 
more than pay for their cost 
through the benefits realized. 

It is difficult to label any particu- 
lar sale as the most memorable, the 
most important or the most interest- 
ing. Each sale at the time it is con- 
summated is all of these things to 
the salesman who made it. 

Our entry into the field of indus- 
trial accounting came about through 
two main developments. One was 
the tremendous increase in the 
volume of this work . . particularly 
the involved payroll preparation 
which resulted from the growing 
number of deductions. The other was 
the fact that we engineered ma- 
chines especially adapted to this 
work. 

Continued on page 122 






























For the “SELLING CIRCLE? 


Here’s a pattern that’s familiar to every successful industrial 
salesman. First, the call on the PA. By-passing him doesn't 
pay, for most major companies disapprove strongly of “back- 
door” selling. Second—with the PA’s sanction—the call on the 
plant executive, whose need and desire for new equipment 
will be registered on a requisition. Third, the final call on the 
PA to make sure that your company is selected from his list 
of approved sources of supply. For his is the final buying 
decision. 


If you sell an industrial product... 


put PURCHASING power behind it: 


Your advertising, too, should sell the PA first, last and 
always. That's why so many leading industrial advertisers 
make PuRCHASING Magazine basic in their advertising plan- 
ning. Recognized as the PA’s own magazine since 1915, 
PURCHASING gives you the largest available coverage of 
industry's purchasing executives. And the quality of its edi- 
torial service is unmatched within its field—as witness its 
80.9% renewal rate. 

Whatever industry you sell to, remember—to do a com- 
plete, well-rounded advertising job, you need PuRCHASING. 


PURCHASING 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER-MAST 
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Industrial accounting is highly 
complicated. To survey intelligently 
a prospective user’s needs, and to 
suggest the best system, requires 
much specialized knowledge on the 
part of the salesman. We found that 
considerable educational work was 
necessary before even experienced 
accounting machine salesmen were 
prepared to contact this field. If an 
industrial concern is to install Na- 
tional equipment, it must first have 
confidence in the ability of the prod- 
uct to do the job and in the ability 
of the salesman to properly design 
and install the system. 

Most of our sales to industrial 
users . . and some installations run 
into quite a number of machines. . 
have started with the application of 
one or two machines to a particular 
segment of the company’s account- 
ing. If these machines live up to 
expectations, there is a natural will- 
ingness on the part of the customer 
to consider expansion of the system 
for further applications. 

In a ball bearing company, for 
example, two machines were in- 
stalled originally for production con- 
trol. The speed with which reports 
could be secured was the deciding 
factor here because quick reports 
meant substantial savings in produc- 
tion costs. 

After having observed what these 
machines could do, the management 
has gradually expanded its use of 
equipment for other work until it 
now has 13 machines. 

To a considerable extent, the story 
is the same in any industrial instal- 
lation. National accounting machines 
are installed primarily to save 
money for their users. Their ability 
to do this . . to return the cost of 
the investment in an acceptable 
period of time . . is usually the de- 
ciding factor. 

Thus, selling in this field becomes 
a question of knowing the problem, 
knowing what the equipment will 
do, and clearly and _ intelligently 


presenting this picture to the pro- 
spective user. In some cases this 
process takes longer and is more in- 
volved than in others, but the route 
to be followed is much the same in 
all instances. . 
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‘The Iron Age,’ first industrial 


® THE IRON AGE celebrated its 100th 
anniversary in June with a special 
issue entitled, “100 Years of Metal- 
working.” 

The publication, first industrial 
magazine ever to be published, has 
chronicled events in metalworking 
from the horse and buggy era to the 
Atomic Age. Through the years, it 
has been one of the leaders in 
volume of advertising pages carried 
in business publications and general 
magazines. 

When the publication started it 
was under a different name. In 1855, 
just a few years after having come 
to America from his native Ireland, 
John Williams began publication of 
the Hardwareman’s Newspaper, the 
first magazine of its kind in the 
world. A monthly newspaper of four 
to eight pages, it was inaugurated 
because Mr. Williams felt that prices 
of hardware items subject in 
those days to secret dealings, hid- 
den concessions and undercover 
pricing arrangements . . should be 
available to the trade. 


Free Press Champion .. His 
policies caused serious resentment 
and dissension among jobbers who 
felt that no one had the right to 
publish such material. By 1859, 
when the paper changed its name to 
The Iron Age, it had already be- 
come the object of great contro- 
versy. But all attempts to curb the 
publication’s activities, including a 
boycott of its advertisers, resulted 
only in calling attention to the maga- 
zine’s battle for freedom of the press, 
and culminated in increasing its 
prestige and its circulation. 
Fifty-four years after it began 
publication, The Iron Age was pur- 
chased from John Williams’ son. 
One of the first moves was to create 
a separate magazine out of the pub- 
lication’s hardware department 
and thus was born Hardware Age, 
published today, as is The Iron Age, 
by the Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 
The latter, in its century of pub- 
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Early Ad .. Ad in The Iron Age in 
late 1860s used crude art. Ad art was 


rare then, hand engravings expensive. 


lishing, has scored its quota of news 
beats, perhaps none more impres- 
sive than the story editor Tom 
Campbell put together during the 
week of Feb. 11, 1946. The industrial 
world was anxiously awaiting the 
results of negotiations in Washing- 
ton between U.S. Steel Corp., the 
steel workers’ union and govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr. Campbell prepared a story for 
The Iron Age in which he set forth 
the settlement terms on both wages 
and prices, although negotiators had 
made no statement. His story was 
released, carried by 500 newspapers 
and 60 radio commentators, and ap- 
peared in that week’s issue of The 
Iron Age on Thursday. All this was 
done without official confirmation 
of his statement from any of the 
negotiating parties, and in the face 
of numerous counter-stories imply- 
ing that his story was incorrect. 

Three and a half days later, terms 
of the settlement were announced, 
in almost the precise words of The 
Iron Age story. 

While the news service it provides 
to the trade is of course not always 
as dramatic as it was during the 
1946 negotiations, it is consistently 
as accurate. Hundreds of thousands 
of tons of iron and steel products 
are constantly bought and sold on 
the basis of The Iron Age quota- 
tions, which continue to be used as 
a basis of market prices today. §& 


Big Show . . Hard-hatted Caterpillar dealers watch $2,000,000 worth of earth-moving 
equipment perform at proving ground. Flags are of 63 nations having Caterpillar dealers. 


World-wide dealer force pays own way to see show 


™ PEORIA, ILL., GETS pretty hot in 
June. 

And this June just past must have 
been one of the hottest . . if not in 
temperature, at least in activity. 

Chief generator of this heated 
activity was Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
which gathered in its world-wide 
dealer organization for the 1955 
“Caterpillar Exposition.” The theme: 
“Leadership in Action.” 


Prime Movers... . (I. to r.) Caterpillar 
ad manager B. M. Powell, sales promotion 
manager W. K. Cox, research director J. 
M. Davies and sales development manager 
L. L. Morgan pose before new D-9 tractor. 


The exposition lasted two weeks. 
During that time more than 500 
distributors, auxiliary equipment 
manufacturers and field representa- 
tives were at Caterpillar’s home 
plant in Peoria. 

They were introduced to the latest 
Caterpillar earth-moving equipment 
through demonstrations at the plant 
proving grounds. They toured 
Caterpillar plants in Peoria, Joliet 


In The Making. . Dealers tour diesel 


engine plant. Despite tours’ interruptions, 
company said it did not “lose a single 


engine” in production during exposition. 


and Decatur, Ill. And they had the 
chance to discuss with company of- 
ficials such topics as current prog- 
ress and future outlook. 

The dealers were divided into two 
groups, each of which spent a week 
in Peoria. Domestic dealers (U.S., 
Canada) came to Peoria first and 
were followed by foreign dealers, 
some of whom came halfway around 
the world to see the show. 

Purpose of the exposition, accord- 
ing to Caterpillar’s vice-president 
in charge of sales, Gail E. Spain, 
was to help do one of the company’s 
“biggest jobs . . keeping dealers in- 
formed.” 

Caterpillar also used the exposi- 
tion to pick up considerable pub- 
licity. More than 130 representatives 
of the nation’s business and gen- 
eral press came to Peoria for a spe- 
cial “press day” preview. 


Bankers Come, Too . . The ex- 
position also served as another, and 
probably unique, promotion. After 
all the dealers had left, a group of 
bankers saw the proving ground 
demonstration. The bankers had 
asked to see the show. 

Caterpillar’s sales promotion 
manager, W. K. Cox, estimated the 
whole show cost “roughly half a 
million dollars,” including dealers’ 
traveling costs, which the dealers 
paid themselves. 

How did Caterpillar get 100% 
dealer attendance at the exposition 
in the face of this considerable cost 
in travel expenses and time? 

No problem at all, according to 
Mr. Cox. “They’re eager to come 
here to see in action the equipment 
they'll soon be selling,” he said. = 


ot 


Ground Gouging .. All 
equipment plus 


Caterpillar machines 
made by other companies for use with 
"Cats," do their stuff for editors during 


“press day.” 
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Video Venture . . Representatives 


national Brotherhood 


sea circuit iV at 


employe communications 


American Management 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 





of the Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn., and Inter 
f Paper Makers (AFL) appeared in actual bargaining session over 


Association personnel conference 


Unions win employe support 
which company fails to invite 


Case histories show concern comes too seldom and too late 


® THE YEAR 1955 is a rough year in 
labor relations, and the indications 
were blindingly clear in 1954. 
Whether the last six months will be 
as disturbing as the first six is any- 
body’s guess, but one conclusion 
may be drawn without waiting for 
December: Management hasn’t done 
a particularly good job in selling its 
philosophies to employes. 

Pessimism 
people is on the rise. A small but 
articulate minority is beginning to 
take the attitude that industry has 
become the captive of unionism . . 
that there isn’t much sense in trying 
to convert employes to manage- 
ment’s way of thinking if the ballot- 
ing at the union hall continues to 
be pro-union. 


among management 
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The science of employer-employe 
communications is occasionally 
blamed for this failure. It is being 
hinted darkly that, if communica- 
tions devices can’t make converts of 
employe disbelievers, there is some- 
thing wrong with communications. 
What the skeptics fail to consider is 
that a communications device with- 
in a company is largely a reflection 
of the attitudes and opinions of 
management itself. To a lesser ex- 
tent, it is the mirror of what’s on 
the employe’s mind. 

Stories with Sad Endings . . The 
year 1955, at the mid-point, has al- 
ready provided a few case histories 
of interesting developments in the 
field of communication and one 


~~ 





Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





characteristic is shared by all: The 
programs all got under way too late. 

Mr. A is the president and a large 
stockholder in a manufacturing con- 
cern. He is a staunch believer in 
good employer-employe communi- 
cation. He talks about it among his 
friends; he writes letters to the 
newspapers. He likes to recall the 
early days when he walked through 
the plant and knew everyone by his 
first name. These days have long 
since passed, and he doesn’t do it 
any more. 

Earlier this year, serene in his 
belief that all was well within the 
walls, he was catapulted from his 
chair by the sudden announcement 
that a work stoppage had _ been 
called in the plant. There were a 
few unpleasant incidents in the 
plant, and the word went out on the 
grapevine that the company was the 
aggressor. 

After a few days the tension sub- 
sided and full production was re- 
sumed. The president, however, was 
badly shaken by the experience and 
he called in his industrial relations 
manager for an accounting. The in- 
dustrial relations man, who felt the 
axe of dismissal above his head, 
bluntly declared to the president 
that the trouble had been brewing 
for months, but that he couldn’t do 
anything about it. The top executive 
thunderingly demanded the facts. 

The facts were simple: Years be- 
fore the president had assigned the 
over-all responsibility for employe 
relations to a vice president. The in- 
dustrial relations director reported 
to the vice-president, but what he 
reported went no further because 
the vice-president feared the presi- 
dential tempest. The industrial re- 
lations man was shooed back into 
his cubicle and told to make the 
best of things. In time it became 
apparent to everyone in the bargain- 

Continued on page 126 


HOW TO GET BETTER VALUE FOR YOUR EXHIBIT DOLLAR 


wee LONSULT A SPECIALIST 


WHETHER 


you need an unusual display like this, with a 
special counting mechanism 4 feet wide 
to record the U.S. population increase, one 
person every 2 seconds...made for DU PONT 





- . ‘ 
an exhibit like this jet engine, which ais 
| Ne 
we cut away, mechanized to ex- ” 
pand in 7 sections like an accor- 


dion and synchronized with sound 
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Ye ee re 
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an attractive, well lighted, easy to set up— 
easy to ship exhibit like this, for 8’ to 10’ 
wide booths 


OR ... this is NEW! 


a rental exhibit—well designed, 
quality built, individualized at 
moderate cost. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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employe communications . . 


ing unit that the industrial relations 
man was a tool without an edge. 

Who was wrong in this case? It 
is easy to put the blame on the 
president, and he deserves much of 
it. The vice-presidential blockade 
was a dangerous device, and the in- 
dustrial relations man lacked cour- 
age. So all three were to blame, and 
above and beyond that, the company 
policies of communication were at 
fault. 


Eleventh Hour Discovery . . 
Company X in early 1955 made a 
curious and unusual mistake. The 
management, anticipating some la- 
bor frictions later on in the year, 
decided to state its attitude frankly 
in person-to-person form. This was 
a sound decision, as far as it went, 
but it didn’t work out in fact. 

The plan called for round-table 
discussions at the executive com- 
mittee level, then programs of 
explanation and interpretation to 
supervisors. This worked ideally for 
a time. The executive committee was 
briefed on the company’s attitude, 
as it was to be expressed at the bar- 
gaining table. Supervisory groups 
were called in and given a diluted 
version of these viewpoints, on the 
theory that the supervisors would 
rush immediately into the shop and 
share their findings with the em- 
ployes. 

The trouble was that the super- 
visors did nothing of the sort. They 
did not regard themselves as com- 
pany propagandists and did not care 
to be regarded as such. If the com- 
pany wanted to put its story across, 
they observed, let them dish it out 
to employes themselves. Because of 
management’s concentration on the 
man-to-man type of communication, 
and its neglect of written communi- 
cation, the program was blockaded 
at the supervisory level. Nothing got 
through to the employes except 


what the union representatives and 
union paper told them. 

When the management sought to 
appraise the degree of employe sup- 
port it had, it found it had none. 
The union and management groups 
met at the bargaining table, and the 
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union came off with flying colors. 
The union representatives knew that 
they had the solid backing of the 
rank-and-file membership, but man- 
agement had to find it out at the 
eleventh hour. 

If in some companies employe 
communication is considered inef- 
fective, it might be well to look at 
causes. When the management rep- 
resentatives come to the bargaining 





table, they meet people organized 
not only in fact but also in attitude. 
The union frequently meets across 
the table the agents of a manage- 
ment which hasn’t fortified itself 
adequately. The management peo- 
ple may have all the legal niceties 
worked out, but they haven’t the 
support of the employes. They 
haven't this support because they 
have failed to invite it. o 





Communications man of the month.. 


Standard Oil chairman scolds company 
heads for talking to wrong people 





Robert E. Wilson . . 


soothes the cynics 


® A COMPANY president, who shall 
remain charitably unidentified here, 
enjoys a dubious distinction among 
his captive audiences at manage- 
ment meetings. It is widely acknowl- 
edged that he always prefaces his 
remarks by saying that he is not 
familiar with the field represented 
by his audience. The statement has 
two clear cut characteristics: First, 
it is annoying; second, it is true. 
Speakers’ committee chairmen are 
generally saddled with the awful 
burden of selecting speakers whose 
reputations will build an audience, 
and who will . . at the same time . . 
say something worth carrying home. 
The national batting average is low. 


In the whole platform of manage- 


ment speakers, there are few to 
match the sincere, intelligently bal- 
anced and provocative utterances of 
Dr. Robert E. Wilson, board chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
Among the communicators of in- 
dustry, he is known as a man who 
has done much to underscore the 
importance of good employer-em- 
ploye relations. 

Once, in scolding a management 
audience for directing too much of 
its conversation about the benefits 
of capitalism to itself, he suggested 
that management spends too much 
time talking to the wrong people. 
Management should speak, he sug- 
gested, to those who do not agree 
with it. When he talks, he talks 
straight from the heart . . and from 
the shoulder. 

When a top executive approaches 
the lectern to discuss management 
relations, he is not only a spokes- 
man for himself and for his com- 
pany .. he is a spokesman for the 
whole principle of free enterprise. 
And he is on his own. He can send 
skeptics into the street with the 
thought that his philosophy is old 
and unworkable. He can send cynics 
through the door with the convic- 
tion that free enterprise is only for 
the privileged. Or he can . . like Dr. 
Wilson . . send them forth convinced 
anew that free enterprise is a good 
league to be playing in and that they 
should be glad they are playing on 
the team. * 









The star salesman 


Here comes Harry, just in off the road, with a bag 
full of orders and a story to go with each of them. 
And before he gets through talking, everyone here 
at Apex Widget will know how he landed the live 
one in Cincinnati, held the big account in Sioux 
City and scored assorted triumphs all along the way. 


REGIONAL SALES-1955 








But even Harry is first to admit he had the help of 
the hottest salesman of all—The Saturday Evening 
Post. It gets to more of the right people in every 
business than any flesh-and-blood salesman. And, as 
a survey of 414 manufacturing plants shows, man- 
agement pays more attention to ads in the Post than 
the 6 leading business and news magazines combined. 
It gets to ALL the people who mean business. 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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Ylames and faces tt the not. 


His Tasks Are Varied 

Advertising, sales promotion, service and marketing. Those are the 

jobs Albert E. Ott will handle at Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Plainfield, 
N.J. He’s just been appointed merchandising manager, an unusual 

title in the industrial field. Mr. Ott, an electrical engineer, came to 
Chelsea after more than eight years with the Hoover Co., where he held 
various supervisory and staff positions both in production and sales. 

Mr. Ott is married and the father of three children. He is active in the 
Red Cross, Community Chest and YMCA in Berkley Heights, 

N.J., where he lives. 





Albert E. Ott 





Artist, Adman, Archer .. and Traveler 

At 32, Theodore Singelis has been named advertising director at U. 
S. Industries, Inc., Chicago. He formerly was advertising manager 

of Clearing Machine Corp., now a division of U. S. Industries. 

Mr. Singelis was educated at Youngstown (O.) College, Carnegie 
Tech, Pittsburgh, and a Chicago art school. He has worked as an 
engineer and draftsman in five industrial plants and as a free 

lance commercial artist. An archery fan, he has killed two deer with 
his bow. He and his wife and two sons will move to New York, 
advertising headquarters for U. S. Industries 





Theodore Singelis 


He's a Diversifier 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., is going to diversify and John 

A. Crowe will lead the way. He is manager of Lukens’ new Commercial 
Development Div., which will develop new products for present 
company facilities and develop or acquire products and businesses 

in fields other than steel. Mr. Crowe has been market research 
manager for Westinghouse Electric Corp. He has headed new 

product development for a paper products company and has been 
sales manager of a plastics company. His hobbies are diverse, 

too . . golf, tennis, badminton and sailing. 





John A. Crowe 


A Rewarding 40 Years 

Since 1915, Louis F. Weyand has risen from clerk to executive vice- 
president of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Now he has been 
appointed sales director, the company’s top sales job. During his 40 
years’ service, Mr. Weyand has held such titles as clerk, salesman, 
division sales manager, sales manager for automotive products, general 
manager of adhesives and coatings division and vice-president in 
charge of that division. He was elected to the board of directors in 

1950 and an executive vice-president in 1952. He and Mrs. Weyand 
have two married daughters. He is a boating and fishing enthusiast. 





Louis F. Weyand 
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LOOK INTO THE 


FUTURE-LOOK 


Terse and timely.. yet thorough 


r Petrochemicals, the fast 
growing offspring of the world’s 
fastest changing industry, will 
make a tremendous new market 
for all process equipment in 
the next ten years. Write for 
free plant directory and market 


information. 


Tia it has demonstrated its 
ability to save time for readers and still 
keep them well informed, Petroleum 
Processing has gained a top spot in the 
reading habits of petroleum and petro- 
chemical processing men. 

Technical knowledge, as well as proc- 
esses and equipment, grows obsolete 
fast in petroleum processing. So the 
men who build and operate the high- 
speed, big volume processing units must 
have an efficient magazine like Petro- 
leum Processing: terse and timely . . . 
yet thorough. 

Petroleum Processing leads the field 
in this intensive coverage because it 
has the most experienced editorial staff. 
Its four top editors have all been with 
the publication since the first issue and 
have a combined experience of 71 years 
with the Platt petroleum publications. 
Their experience is indispensable in 
bringing to the reader all of the signifi- 
cant new developments in technology 


and operating practices—stripped of 
non-essential wordage. Their experi- 
ence is essential in converting McGraw- 
Hill’s world-wide business publishing 
facilities into useful tools for petroleum 
processing men. It is also essential in 
training the younger men now being 
added to the staff. 

The thoroughness of technical cover- 
age may be apparent only to our tech- 
nical readers, but you don’t have to be 
a technologist to recognize the superior 
format, better layout, more easily read 
headlines and captions. When you com- 
pare editorial quality, don’t look for 
numbers of wordy pages filled with 
complicated formulas that belong in a 
textbook. Look for aids to efficient 
reading and real comprehension of the 
information vital to the reader, for 
stories edited to save reading time. 

Petroleum Processing is designed and 
produced for fast, efficient communica- 
tions within a fast, efficient industry. 


Petroleum 


INTO PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


A McGRAW-HILL 





Processing 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


a 
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The Link-Belt Story 

® The detailed story of the organization and op- 
eration of the advertising department of the Link- 
Belt Co., which appears in this issue, is one of the 
most important presentations we have had the 
privilege of offering to the readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

Because Link-Belt is an old company, and one 
of the most consistent industrial advertisers in 
the country, the development of its present pro- 
gram of making advertising an integral part of 
marketing operations is both interesting and 
highly significant. 

Advertising in the Link-Belt operation is not 
a thing apart; it is not academic; it is not “keep- 
ing our name before the public.” The expenditure 
of large amounts of money through advertising 
by this outstanding manufacturer is justified be- 
cause of the direct impact on markets and cus- 
tomers which it provides. Sales results are as- 
sured by the constant presentation of important 
user benefits offered by Link-Belt products, plus 
close co-ordination of the promotion program 
with the sales operation. 

Most companies selling to industry agree that 
complete integration of advertising and promo- 
tion with selling is necessary to get the most 
from their expenditures. The Link-Belt story is 
important in showing exactly how one great 
marketer has created a policy and an organization 
which can put into effect this basic concept of 
advertising and selling to industry. 


Automation and GAW 

s The United Automobile Workers, whose lead- 
er, Walter Reuther, expressed dismay over the 
increasing use of automatic methods of manufac- 
turing, because of the possible loss of employment 
through reduced labor requirements, has suc- 
ceeded in putting over a modified form of its 
proposed guaranteed annual wage. While the 
Ford and General Motors contracts do not es- 
tablish GAW, they do accept the principle of 
supplementary payments to workers for a six- 
month period of unemployment, and in that way 
set a new mile-stone in labor-management re- 
lationships. 

This new concept adds measureably to produc- 
tion costs and, of course, if manufacturers are to 
continue to build and hold markets by producing 
better and cheaper products, they will have to 
find new ways to reduce costs and thus offset 








speaking 
A 


the expense of supplementary benefits to unem- 
ployed workers. They can’t afford merely to pass 
along these increased costs to the consumer, un- 
less they are prepared to accept shrinking mar- 
kets and increased customer resistance. 

One of the best answers to the problem will 
be increased use of automation . . the very thing 
which UAW protested about so loudly. Automatic 
and semi-automatic methods of operation will 
have to get still more study and application by 
manufacturers, as one of the major ways in which 
they can continue to hold down costs. And it 
will be one of the ways still remaining open to 
enable industry to give more to workers and at 
the same time assure full value to consumers. 


Simplifying ABC Procedures 

# A number of committees of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations are working hard on the problem 
of simplifying procedures and forms as a means 
of reducing the cost of providing the detailed 
information about publication circulations to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 

That these costs are considerable, and have 
been increasing, is a fact of life which publishers 
are viewing with greater concern, because the 
upward trend of all publishing expenses is 
shrinking the margin of profit which is typical of 
the business. 

As a striking example of what it costs to main- 
tain the records required by the ABC, Reader’s 
Digest, which began to accept advertising in its 
April issue because higher costs made it impos- 
sible to continue without additional revenue, re- 
ported that it will cost $800,000 to set up the 
records which the bureau requires. 

In this case original subscription orders have 
not been retained by the Digest. But audits by the 
ABC require reference to the original subscrip- 
tion orders. Consequently the magazine will have 
to provide the space, equipment and clerical help 
necessary to provide this information for the use 
of the ABC. 

This is just one example of what membership 
in an auditing bureau entails. It is also worth 
noting that many of the rules and regulations 
which burden publishers are admittedly of pub- 
lisher origin, designed to provide a real or fencied 
competitive advantage. 

Any simplification which the ABC can bring 
about will aid publishers in their struggles 
against mounting costs, and thereby help adver- 
tisers and agencies. 






OSE THIS PUBLICATION 
TO SELL THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Down in ‘‘Ole Virginny’’ a bright new light 
rises in the field of plastics. Utilizing facilities 
at Hopewell, pictured, and in nearby Chester- 
field, Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation’s 
National Aniline Division has begun large 
scale production of a new type of molding 
compound, Plaskon Nylon 8200. This new op- 
eration of National Aniline was described 
in the June, 1955 issue of SOUTHERN POWER 
and INDUSTRY. 


Selection of Southern facilities for Plaskon 
production emphasizes the ever widening 
range of opportunities for increased indus- 





trial and power sales in the South and South- 
west. 

To effectively sell management and operat- 
ing personnel of this market’s varied and ver- 
satile industry, advertisers use SOUTHERN 
POWER and INDUSTRY. It is edited expressly 
for the South and Southwest — puts you in 
intimate contact with millions of dollars of 
buying power untouched by national power 
and industrial journals. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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TO “PINPOINT” 


ae SALES IN CANADA'S 
a: RICH MARKET PLACE! 
Bek You could marshal 50 U.S. 
x Business Publications for 
fs your sales story and their 


combined overflow circula- 
tion wouldn’t dent the 
Canadian market. 

e e e Canada is a national 
market and a distinc- 
tive one. 


eee Canadian business 
paper editorials give 
on-the-spot coverage 
of this national market 
and its problems. 


eeeand Canadians read 
their business publi- 
cations. Witness their 
interest according to 
a recent survey.* If 
you wish to pinpoint 
sales write for 
your copy. 


your 


*Gruneau Research 
Bulletin 1954 on 


request 





‘e <=. 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 


137 WELLINGTON ST. W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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won't work, why not sworn statements? 


Apr., p. 64. 




















































®Rotman, Morris B., pres., Harshe-Rotman, 
Inc. How to get distributors excited about 
your product, Feb., p. 70. 


Samuelson, Dale, sales promotion mor., 
Hammarlund Mfg. Co. Prepackaged liter- 
ature, follow-up system boost effect of in- 
quiries . . cover story, Apr., p. 68. 


Siebert, Stuart, v.p., Weiss & Geller. Buyer 
wants not facts alone, but ‘reassurance of 
adequacy,’ June, p. 110. 


® Walters, Kenneth L., media planning con- 
sultant, Marketing Services Div., General 
Electric Co. How SIC can match media 
with changing markets . . fast, Feb., p. 63. 
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AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp. 
GM parts unit tries new way to strengthen 
distributor ties .. 
Feb., p. 81. 


sales promotion ideas, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Allis-Chalmers 
booklets tell how to sell with exhibits . . 
sales promotion ideas, Mar., p. 92. 


Allmetal Screw Products Co. Boy meets 
girl, wins her and promotes Allmetal Screw 
. sales promotion ideas, Jan., p. 92. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atomic Energy Div. 
Under a deadly umbrella . . a new indus- 
try is born .. cover story, by John W. 
Landis, Atomic Energy Div., Babcock & 


Wilcox Co., Mar., p. 86. 


Barksdale Valves. Selling made easy .. 
through manufacturers’ representatives, 


Feb., p. 104. 


Behr-Manning Corp. Behr-Manning finds 
secret of maintaining good mail list, May, 
p, 142. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Aerial view of the 
product .. how Bethlehem got and used 
one. . cover story, Feb., p. 108. 


Container Corp. of America 
®Board chairman surprise choice as ad- 
vertising man of the year .. copy 
chasers, Jan., p. 79. 


®’Great Ideas’ recall our heritage, help 
build Container, by Walter P. Paepcke, 
chairman of the board, Container Corp. 
of America, Jan., p. 82. 


Cooper Alloy Co. Don't let your company 
name become a selling handicap, Feb., p. 
69. 


Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Coupons, sample orders, timing lure 
dealers to push new item, by Richard 
J. Brown, adv. & sales promotion mar., 
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HOW TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO BUY AND SPECIFY 
FOR THE *15 BILLION 
PLANT OPERATING MARKET 


THE MARKET 

—is the manufacturing industries. 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION is a horizontal monthly 
covering over 42,000 plants, the largest 
and most active in 22 basic industrial 
fields. Each plant, to qualify, must have 
either a Dun & Bradstreet rating of 
$50,000 or better, or 50 or more 
employees. 


THE AUDIENCE 

—is the industrial Plant Operations 
and Service Group. With the largest 
circulation in its field INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
reaches over 70,000 maintenance, engi- 
neering and purchasing executives— 
the men whose job it is to keep plants 
and equipment running at top efficiency. 


By function— 
e 36,241 are plant operating, engi- 
neering and production men 


15,572 are maintenance engineers 
and superintendents 


9,476 are purchasing agents 


e 8,827 are factory management and 
administrative personnel 

This group specifies and buys $15 billion 

worth of goodsa year, including replace- 

ment, maintenance and repair supplies, 

safety devices, and materials handling, 

sanitation and other equipment. 


EDITORIAL FORMAT 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’ S editorial contentis devoted 


BPA 


 ndustrial 

P ce 
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Miair pany OPERaTio™ 
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exclusively to valuable, factual infor- 
mation for the Plant Operations and 
Service Group. It combines practical, 
helpful ‘“‘how-to-do-it’’ articles with 
up-to-the-minute news on products, 
equipment and techniques. Its read- 
on-the-run tabloid format helps busy 
executives get the facts they need fast. 


LOW RATES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S rates are low. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $1.97 (based 
on 1/9-page unit, 12-time rate), lower 
than that of any comparable medium. 


HIGH FLEXIBILITY 

Another plus for advertisers: INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors are available. 


RAPID GROWTH 

A quick measure of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION’S 
value to advertisers: in 1954 advertising 
volume was 46% ahead of 1950, and it 
is one of the few industrial publica- 
tions to show an increase over 1953. 
This trend is continuing in 1955. 


INQUIRIES — SALES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an outstanding record 
for pulling inquiries that lead to sales. 
Only executives in a position to specify 
and buy qualify as readers. These men 
turn to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION for product news. 
Your product story here will be read 
when they’re most receptive. 


VERIFICATION 

Verified controlled circulation is an 
impressive 99.66% —again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives 
you more for every advertising dollar. 
Want additional evidence? Write now 
for media and market data book. 


Industrial Maintenance 
AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO. e PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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75 NEW Accounts! 


These gains made the first 6 months of 1955 
over the first 6 months of 1954, dramatically 


reflect advertiser success in TSN. 


Founded in 1945, TSN is now ‘way out front 


TSN is the only national fleet publication 
offering these features: 


@ Easy-to-read tabloid format, high adver- 
tising visibility—no buried ads. 


in readership and market coverage, with 53,500 § ® —— and unduplicated editorial serv- 


copies each month at the LOWEST rate per 


thousand. 


The trend among fleet advertisers is to TSN, 
and more and more advertisers are making it a 


must on their media list. 


Check the unique features at the right. In- 
vestigate the selling job TSN can do for you. 


Write for recent issues and complete data. 


ice for busy buyers—product news aad 
literature. 

@ Largest coverage in the field—53,500 
copies each month at lowest cost per 
thousand. Write for comparative breik- 
downs. 

@ Reader interest and reader action through 
reader service card. 

@ Proven inquiry forwarding system and 
a sales-stimulating inquiry record. 

available— 





22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 
Publishers of 
Transportation Supply News . 


Offices in Detroit « New York e 
Los Angeles e@ San Francisco 


Tulsa 





Jobber Product News 


@ Many advertiser services 
check list sent on request. 


STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. @ Special industry services: Annual Sales 


FRanklin 2-7450 


Forecast, Special Convention Wrap-A- 
Round on October issue—extra distri- 
bution at Annual ATA convention; and 
Annual Industry Sales Awards. 














READING the 





is “part of the job” of every Steel Man in a 
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IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Helping Advertisers Sell the Steel Industry Since 1907 ! 


Supervisory or Buying Capacity! 


Steel industry buying officials 
must read the Iron and Steel 
Engineer to keep pace with the 
industry and their jobs. Editorial 
and advertising pages keep them 
posted on all phases of engineer- 
ing and operations — products, 
equipment and services of suppli- 
ers. A consistent schedule of ad- 
vertising in this publication will 
pay off in increased sales for your 
products. 


Write for N.LA.A. Sales Pres- 
entation Outline! 
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Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., May, p. 134. 


Delta Tool merchandises new sales out- 
let .. home builders, by Richard J. 
Brown, adv. mgr., Delta Power Tool 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Mar., p. 67. 


Get everyone into the act or your new 
product may fail, by Richard J. Brown, 
adv. & sales promotion mar., Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Apr., p. 154. 


General Electric Co. 
GE takes employe fear out of decentral- 


ization employe communications, 
Jan., p. 108. 

One-man show gives prospects ‘tele- 
vised’ new product story . . sales pro- 


motion ideas, May, p. 64. 


Hammarlund Mfg. Co. Prepackaged liter- 
ature, follow-up system boost effect of in- 
quiries . . cover story, by Dale Samuel- 


son, sales promotion mgr., Hammarlund 


Mfg. Co., Apr., p. 68. 


PInland Steel Co. ‘Droodles’ help sell In- 
land Steel's creosote oil, Mar., p. 127. 

RPInternational Steel Co. Put coupon at top 
of ad, inquiries boom at International, by 
Paul R. Busey, dir. of marketing services, 


International Steel Co., May, p. 140. 


RJones & Lamson Machine Co. How SIC 
can give you the cost per plant of reaching 
markets, by Nathaniel R. Kidder, mar., 
Market Research & Sales Analysis Div., 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., May, p. 50. 


Melatron Corp. Photocopy method makes 
varied parts list cheaply, easily, Mar., p. 


79. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 16 ways to 
sell your product to industry by mail . 

brush company shows how, treats distrib- 
rough successfully, by Paul J. 


utors 


Bringe, sales Milwaukee Dustless 


Brush Co., June, p. 64. 


mor., 


®New Departure Div., General Motors 
Corp. How to know today how much you 
will sell tomorrow, by Robert E. Randel, 
supervisor. adv. & sales promotion, New 
Departure Div., General Motors Corp., Jan., 
p. 68. 


New Idea Div., Avco Mfg. Co. Plant city 


advertising . . do it consistently or not at 
all .. employe communications, Feb., p. 
122. 


Newark Electric Co. How to save time, 






















space, money on your customer-prospect 
file, Mar., p. 71. 


Rigidized Metals Corp. Sales tools give 
punch to selling, answer queries, save 
time, by John E. Hayes, adv. mgr., Rigid- 
ized Metals Corp., May, p. 130. 


Rust-Oleum Corp. Rust-Oleum mail drive 
pushes distributors’ other products, Mar., 
ie 7 


Skil Corp. Skil cuts promotion costs with 
sound slide films, May, p. 146. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. They get a 
$5,000 sales education in 18 weeks 
Standard Oil pays high for sales training, 
says ‘it's worth it,’ June, p. 74. 


Sunnen Products Co. How to handle in- 
quiries so you help, not sell, the buyer, 
by N. H. Hale, adv. mgr., Sunnen Prod- 
ucts Co., Feb., p. 68. 


Viking Air Conditioning Div., National 
Radiator Co. Demonstrate it with working 
models . . that’s Viking’s sales approach, 
May, p. 52. 


Visking Corp. Do baby pictures bore you? 
Then see what they did for Visking, Apr., 
p. 66. 


Ward Products Corp. Same old antenna, 
new design. How to add value and pro- 
motional push to a standard product, May, 
p. 149. 


Article Index/by subject 





Advertising 


Advertising agencies turn out to be best 
budget forecasters in 1954, Jan., p. 65. 


Advertising does what word of mouth 
can’t, AED told .. news, March, p. 56. 


®Agencies break record again, place 508.- 
788 pages in business papers in ‘54, Apr., 
BE: 


Basic research in ‘behavioral science’ must 
back ad studies, by Dr. James G. Miller, 
chairman, committee on behavioral sci- 
ences, University of Chicago, June, p. 108. 


Be marketing men, not admen, sales heads 
urge NIAA, June, p. 63. 


Business paper leaders off slightly in 1954 
page volume, Jan., p. 100. 


Buyer wants not facts alone, but ‘reas- 

surance of adequacy,’ by Stuart Siebert, 

v.p., Weiss & Geller, June, p. 110. 
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PLANN INTE rAN 
SALES CATALOG? 
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The creating of an effective sales catalog represents a major challenge 
to your selling and advertising personnel. 

You will realize the maximum results from your investment of time, 
talent and money if you use this new S. D. Warren textbook in coopera- 
tion with your printer. The book is available to catalog planners without 
cost or obligation. Since the edition is limited, we must ask that you send 
your request on your company letterhead. 


NOTHING APPROACHES ‘‘THE SALES CATALOG" FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS 


To our knowledge, this Warren textbook is the only one in existence 
that treats the whole subject of catalog planning, creation and distribu- 
tion thoroughly and practically. Step-by-step directions and suggestions, 
plus 62 instructive exhibits taken from the current field of successful 


catalogs, m 


ake this textbook a valuable guide for present and future use. 


To comprehend the breadth and depth of the subject-matter in “The 
Sales Catalog,” study this condensed outline of its contents: 


CHECK LIST AND INDEX 
FOR CATALOG PLANNING 


1. Understand the Complete 
Function of your Sales Catalog 


2. Plan to Present Complete In- 
formation 
— on one page; on double-page 
unit; on sequence of pages. 
Sectionalizing the catalog. 


Plan for Convenient and Easy 
Reference 
— Adequate indexing. 


Assemble All the Facts Re- 
garding Your Products and 
Services 


Plan for Proper Usage 

— Format, layout, color, bind- 
ing. 

Be Sure Your Catalog Reaches 
the Right People, in Good 
Condition 

— Distribution. 


Are You Getting the Most 
Usage from Your Sales Cata- 
log? 

— Related needs. 

Your catalog as a sales promo- 
tional unit. 


8. Select a Reliable Printer and 
Use Fine Grades of Paper 
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BETTER PAPER... BETTER PRINTING 


. em 
Printing Fapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 


6? 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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Can motivation research elp industrial 





advertisers? . . cover story, June, p. 104. 







Communication as an agency function .. 






| 
| editorially speaking, Mar., p. 130. 
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Competition too tough to allow ad cut in 








| summer, most executives assert .. forum, 
| May, p. 96. 














| Conover blasts mass media. Hits alleged 
‘tremendous waste’ of circulation for in- 
dustrial advertisers, lack of job audit .. 

































































| news, Jan., p. 40. 
aa 
Decentralize marketing and sales manage- 
| ment? Industrialists differ . . forum, June, 
p. 154. 
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One always stands out... 


IN EXHIBITS IT’S 


| Export advertising to increase. Survey at 
| World Trade Conference shows 80% of 
firms say they will hike promotion 
news, Apr., p. 24. 


NEW YORK’S LEADING 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


Forecast 10% raise in export advertising 
budgets in 1955, Jan., p. 137. 


Forget gimmicks, let ads show believeable 
| | company personality, by Dr. Ernest Dicht- 








@ WRITE FOR BOOKLET / 


96-20 43rD AVENUE @ CORONA 68, N. Y.C. @ ILLINOIS 7-2002 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * CLEVELAND * SYRACUSE 


er, pres., Institute for Motivational Re- 


search, June, p. 122. 





How 1955 looks to me: 
George L. Staudt, board chairman, 
NIAA, Jan., p. 64. 
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William K. Beard, Jr., pres. 
p. 66. 
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William R. Baker, Jr., chairman, AAAA 
Jan., p. 67. 


Harvey Conover, chairman, NBP, Jan., 
p. 67. 


How to do a better job as an industrial ad 
manager, L. S. Hamaker, gen. mor. of 


sales, Republic Steel Corp., June, p. 69. 





How to pick an agency .. editorially 


speaking, Jan., p. 114. 


Industrial ads of 50 years ago. . are to- 
day’s any better? . . copy chasers, Apr., 
p. 107. 





Industrial sales and advertising head up- 
ward in 1955 . . forecast, Jan. p. 61. 


**He’s been like this ever since he was left out of TIME’s 


new Study of Executive Audiences.”’ | Management, not admen alone, must note 
— motivation research, by Edward C. Bursk, 












editor, Harvard Business Review, June, p. 
126. 


For a picture of the 2’ million who were 
Manufacturers to spend 3.1% of sales on 


advertising in ‘55 . . advertiser forecast, 
Jan., p. 62. 


studied, please write T. E. Ryan, Research 


Director, TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Continued on page 137 
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NIAA budget study shows how industries 
spend ad money, Feb., p. 100. 


‘SEP’ promotion manager hits back at Con- 
over in media tiff . . letters, Apr., p. 6. 


Scorns industrial advertising, v.p. asserts 
it hasn't much value, draws protests from 
New York admen . . NIAA news, May, p. 
121. 

Trend is more merchandising, careful 
spending, repeat ads .. agency forecast, 
Jan., p. 65. 


Warns: export or face cutback. LeTourn- 
eau-Westinghouse v.p. says price-cutting, 
easy terms hike competition abroad . . 
news, May, p. 32. 


What biggest spenders spent on business 
ads, May, p. 80. 


* 
Advertising copy, 
graphics, production 


Armour tops Putman «wards, Pittsburgh 
Corning second .. NIAA news, June, p. 
140. 


Big ads best, says sales head . . use color, 
too, even if it means fewer ads, ABP told; 
Zitz tells why companies fail . . news, 
Mar., p. 48. 


Copy chasers: 
®Board chairman surprise choice as 
advertising man of year, Jan., p. 78. 
Small space ads . . what they can do 
for you, or fail to do, Feb., p. 89. 


Man-of-year runners up: ‘Cat,’ Westing- 
house and Gisholt, Mar., p. 103. 


Industrial ads of 50 years ago.. 
today’s any better? Apr., p. 107. 
Advertising artist .. is he good in- 
fluence or pain in neck? May, p. 87. 
Don't snub small space ads. . they're 
bigger than you think, June, p. 89. 


Copywriter defends ad artist, defies copy 
chasers’ taunts .. letters, June, p. 4. 
Cover stories: 
Aerial view of the product .. how 
Bethlehem got and used one, Feb., p. 
108. 


Prepackaged literature, follow-up sys- 
tem boost effect of inquiries, Apr. p. 68. 
Continued on page 138 








Nen Who Buy... 


M, jor refinery purchasing is 
usually a group activity, involving spe- 
cific recommendations from as many as 
34 key men, coordinated by the design 
or project engineer. This man, and other 
engineers, influence process specifica- 
tions, mechanical requirements and 
standards to be met. Successful refining 
industry sales depend on getting your 
product specifications before these men 


specify from 


a\ the Refinery 
Catalog ! 


who compare .. . and specify to buy. 

Planned distribution of YOUR cat- 
alog, in the Refinery Catalog, puts your 
product specifications into the hands of 
7,500 men with proven purchasing 
authority in the Refining — Natural 
Gasoline — Petrochemical Industry . . . 
98% of the hard to reach men with 
authority to buy. 


Send now for value-packed 24-page Refinery Catalog Fact 
Book. Gives market data, copy es cost compari- 
e 


sons. Write Sales Promotion 
Houston 1, Texas. 


pt., P.0. Box 2608, 


She Wolds Lergest WANDUSTRY <Sitblishers 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, J A-9-4301* New York (17), 
250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 * Chicago (4), 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 * Cleveland (15), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 * Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 
3-1844 ¢ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 


Park, Jefferson 1219. 


5668 
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Can motivation research help industrial 


advertisers? June, p. 104. 


Do baby pictures bore you? Then see what 
they did for Visking, Apr., p. 66. 


®’Droodles’ help sell Inland Steel's creo- 
sote Oil, Mar., p. 127. 


DuPont, GE top ‘Toppers,’ small companies 
shine, too .. NIAA news 


June, p. 134. 


Eastman sticks by his guns, decries ad 
‘inferiority complex’ .. letters, Jan., p. 8. 


Get everyone into the act or your new 


product may fail, by Richard J. Brown, 
adv. & sales promotion mar., Delta Power 
Tool Div., Rockwell Mfc. Apr. p. 154. 






®’Great Ideas’ recall our heritage, help 
build Container, by Walter P. Paepcke, 





chairman of the board, Container Corp. of 


America, Jan., p. 82. 


How ABP ad award winners mapped their 


\i-~ 


campaigns, May, p. 54. 


How movies show the product and work 
conditions, too . . pr 


piems 


June, p. 16. 


How to take industrial photos .. even 


aboard an ore carrier, by Judy Grayson, 
Lohman Org., A 0 


acct. exec., J. P. Apr., p. 150. 


How to use movies to help solve your 


ma 


selling problems . . problems, May, p. 4 


Loose leaf or bound catalogs? .. how to 


know which to use, Feb., p. 86 


NIAAers’ ads praised, damned. IM’s Copy 


Chasers go to two chapter meetings via 
tape recordings, film; offer views .. NIAA 


n 
news. Anr rr 27 
news, APT., Pp. 19U 


Photocopy method makes varied parts list 


} 


cheaply, easily, Mar., p. 75. 


®Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom 


at International, by Paul R. Busey, dir. of 


marketing services, International Steel Co., 
May 
May, p. 140. 


Rust-Oleum mail drive pushes distributors’ 


as _ 


other products, Mar., p. 


Skil cuts promotion costs with sound slide 
films, May, p. 146. 


What they're doing with annual reports, 
May, p. 66. 
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16 ways to sell your product to industry 
by mail .. brush company shows how, 
treats distributors rough .. successfully, 
by Paul J. Bringe, sales mgr., Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Co., June, p. 64. 


What you must do to keep unsafe data 


out of your ads, by R. Karl Honaman, 


deputy asst. sec. for public affairs, U. 5S. 
Defense Dept., June, p. 71. 


Which ad attracted more readers? 


Editorial vs. other style (Bassick Co. 


ra 


and Colson Corp.) Jan., p. 99. 


Outline vs. square cuts (Jos 


son and Gray Iron F 


iad a ri 
Three heads vs. one ( n Bag & 
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Mar 76 
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Ok is subtle ( 

Chain Belt Co.) May 

A building vs. a Pp S 
Regulator Co. and Johns > 
June 54. 


Business Paper Publishing 


in business papers, 
116, Mar., p. 80, Apr., 
on TY 


p. 94, May, p. 70, June, p. 78. 


Advertising volume 


Jan., p. 102, Feb., p. 


RAgencies break record again, place 508,- 
788 pages in business papers in ‘54, Apr., 
82. 


Allen defends business papers .. denies 
their space brings low profit to agencies; 
cites $56,000,000 commissions in ‘54, Feb. 
p. 46. 


to SIC in 


business paper audits, by James E. Black 


Blackburn warns of barriers 


burn, v.p. and director of circulation 


McGraw-Hill 





Business paper leaders off slightly in 1954 
page volume, Jan., p. 100. 


Business papers win IM awards . . judges 


70 


urge better covers, color use, June, p. 72. 


Censorship of business papers? OSI says 
no .. but hide data . . from Washington 


Feb., p. 22. 


Dun & Bradstreet goes slow on request 
to help SIC audits, Apr., p. 65. 












Eastman sticks by his guns, decries ad 
‘inferiority complex’ . . letters, Jan., p. 8. 
Free enterprise in publishing . . editorially 
speaking, May, p. 62. 


®How SIC can give you the cost per plant 
of reaching markets, by Nathaniel R. Kid- 
der, mgr., Market Research & Sales Analy- 
sis Div., Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
May, p. 50. 


RHow SIC can match media with chang- 
ing markets .. fast, by Kenneth L. Wal- 
ters, media planning consultant, marketing 


services div., General Electric Co., Feb., 


p. 63. 


If SIC audits won't work, why not sworn 





statements?, by George W. N. Riddle, dir. 
development, Putman Publish Co 

Ay r., Pp. 64. 

"Modern Metals,’ “Western Tile’ match 

covers to their fields . . news, Mar., p. 50. 


NIAA speaker clarifies his stand on SIC 
breakdowns . . letters, May, p. 8. 


Post Office permits business paper adver- 
tiser to use sample . . news, Feb., p. 48. 


Publishers tell what it takes to start new 


business paper .. news, Apr., p. 28. 


Too many business papers? Ad manager 
thinks so . . letters, May, p. 4. 


Too many business papers? Staudt jolts 
NBP meeting; decries paid- vs. -free fight, 
war on general magazines . . news, June, 


A9° 
p. 424. 


25 judges pick winners in IM business 
paper contest, May, p. 150. 


What biggest spenders spent on business 
ads, May, p. 80. 


Why subsidize editorial service? . . edi- 
torially speaking, Mar., p. 130. 
* 

Marketing, distribution 


Basic research in “behavioral science’ must 
back ad studies, by Dr. James G. Miller, 
behavioral sci- 


chairman, committee on 


ences, University of Chicago, June, p. 108. 


Be marketing men, not admen, sales heads 
urge NIAA, June, p. 63. 


Buyer wants not facts alone, but ‘reas- 


] 


surance of adequacy,’ by Stuart Siebert, 


v.p., Weiss & Geller, June, p. 110. 


Can industrial firms enforce resale price 





ee 


maintenance?, Mar., p. 68. 


Can motivation research help industrial 
advertisers? . . cover story, June, p. 104. 


Capital goods takes to the atom, Mar., p. 
88. 


Decentralize marketing and sales manage- 
ment? Industrialists differ . . forum, June, 
p. 154. 


Executives see good future for export. . 
how good depends on place, product . . 
forum, Apr., p. 134. 


Forget gimmicks, let ads show believable 
company personality, by Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
pres., Institute for Motivational Research, 
June, p. 122. 


From Washington: 
Defense buying switch? Look for new 
chance to sell to U. S., Jan., p. 24. 


Censorship of business papers? OSI 
says no. . but hide data, Feb., p. 22. 
Confidential report ‘leaks’ . . threatens 
to scuttle census, Mar., p. 22. 


Showdown coming on U. S. control of 
competition, price, Apr., p. 18. 


Sees automation creating jobs, cutting 


excessive costs, May, p. 24. 


Are mergers choking access to mar- 
kets? FTC seeks answer, June, p. 58. 


How capital investment affects business 
. . tool of forecasting, by Richard W. 
Everett and Dexter M. Keezer, Department 
of Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Jan., p. 74. 


®How SIC can give you the cost per plant 
of reaching markets, by Nathaniel R. 
Kidder, mor., market research & sales 
analysis div., Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., May, p. 50. 


®How to know today how much you will 
sell tomorrow, by Robert E. Randel, su- 
pervisor, adv. & sales promotion, New 
Departure Div., General Motors Corp., 
Jan., p. 68. 


Is the man a prospective buyer? Here's 
a hint . . based on a study in 26 indus- 
trial groups, Jan., p. 138. 


Management, not admen alone, must note 
motivation research, by Edward C. Bursk, 
editor, Harvard Business Review, June, p. 
126. 


One product line or many . . which helps 
Continued on page 140 





ELECTRICAL WEST... 


Current Trends 


Look ahead to big markets in the 

Western States for 1956-57-58. Yearly 
capital expenditures have begun to cycle, 
reflecting completion of large generating 
plants in one year and the skipping of a 
year before the next is charged to capital. 
1955 will be a big year in the West for 
transmission and distribution line con- 
struction, and will be the third consecutive 
year of a greater than 2 million kw capac- 
ity addition. 

Your current advertising in ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST will be influencing pur- 
chasing decisions on equipment for an up- 
ward cycle. Look what’s already planned 
for the future (these are minimum fig- 
ures): 


KW of new capacity definitely planned: 
1956 . re 


KW of new capacity tentatively planned: 
1957-1960 ..... . 4,849,000 


Miles of transmission 1955 2,614 
Miles of distribution 1955... .6,924 
Kva—substations 1955.. .6,290,551 


These are figures reported by 
Western utilities to ELECTRICAL 
WEST in January, 1955. To this add 
millions of dollars of commercial, 
industrial and residential construc- 
tion and utilization equipment and 
the growth of the Western electrical 
market continues very healthily in- 
deed. 


Basic Statistics 


There are 199 electric service systems 

in fhe 11 Western States. They have 
(Nov. 1954) 18.1% of the country’s 
generating capacity, produced 19.6% of 
the country’s energy in 1954. The majority 
of Western utilities will spend more this 
year than in 1954. This applies particularly 
to expenditure for distribution system ex- 
pansion. 

About 230 electrical wholesale houses 
supply 16% of the country’s electrical con- 
tractors in the West. A growing electrical 
manufacturing industry provides locally 
made equipment to utilities, contractors, 
wholesalers and the fast-growing indus- 
tries of the West. 

BLS statistics indicate 270,000 dwelling 
units started in the West in 1954; predict a 
10% increase to 297,000 units in 1955. No 
curtailment of heavy construction is ex- 


pected in 1955. 


3 What this Market Buys 


Everything a utility needs to gen- 
erate, transmit, distribute and sell 
electrical energy, plus design, con- 
struction and maintenance services. 
Every kind of electrical construc- 
tion equipment needed in industrial, 
commercial and residential construc- 
tion, including built-in devices such 
as lighting, electric heating, etc. 
Power consuming equipment sold 
through electrical and appliance 
wholesalers—everything from motors 
to traffic appliances. 


How this Market Buys 


Utilities mostly buy direct from 

manufacturers who sell with their 
own sales forces or through representa- 
tives. Naturally as the Western market 
has grown more and more manufacturers 
are establishing their own plants and sales 
offices on the Coast. 


Electrical construction material nor- 
mally passes from manufacturers through 
electrical wholesale houses—then to con- 
tractors who buy and install equipment 
used in residential, commercial and most 
industrial construction. 


In the West this distribution pat- 
tern sprawls over 40% of the land 
area of the U. S. Advertising and 
other printed sales material plays a 
most influential part in selling in the 
11 Western States. 


Available Market Data 
ELECTRICAL WEST has available 


current “Buying Power Surveys,” a 
Fingertip Data Booklet, and statistical 
summaries from the Annual Review and 
Forecast issue. We maintain a Directory 
of Western offices and Sales Representa- 
tievs of electrical manufacturers, a West- 
ern “Where-to-Buy” product directory, a 
Directory of Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, and a Directory of West- 
ern Appliance Service and Repair Parts. 


Electrical West Serves Market 
ELECTRICAL WEST has served the 


electrical industry in the 11 Western 

States for 69 years. A McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, member of ABC and ABP. Circu- 
lation (12/31/54): 

Utilities 

Contractors 

Wholesalers, Dealers 

Consultants, Engineers 

Manufacturers and others .... 1,876 


ELECTRICAL WEST has twice as 
many utility subscribers in its area as 
does the leading national publication. 
It has one or more subscribers in 
leading wholesale houses. Contractor 
circulation is concentrated among 
those employing 4 or more people. 


Independent readership surveys 
consistently show ELECTRICAL 
WEST equal to or ahead of national 
magazines in this area. 


. Advertise In Electrical West 


Over 259 manufacturers of electrical 

equipment, apparatus and supplies 
ran a total of 1088 pages of advertising in 
ELECTRICAL WEST during 1954. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 
©: A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @ 


68 Post Street. . .San Francisco 4, California 
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connections that editorial index . . begins on p. 132 
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distribution and profits more? . . forum, 


1? 


Feb., p. 126. 


IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES Trends: 


Turbulent automotive industry sees a 





The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. strong, stable 1955, Jan., p. 30. 

Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 

selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 

OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it More growth ahead for truck fleets and 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the siibin, woe Ptes 

important buying level. bus operators, Feb., p. 28. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- cc ntinued growth ahead, Mar., Pp, 30. 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


Vast plant maintenance market sees 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW .. . 1,066 more paid subscribers Heating, air conditioning and plumbing 
° 56 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more see good future, Apr., p. 40. 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 


THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more Outlook bright for utilities, electrical 


exclusive advertisers . . . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. manufacturing, May, p. 12. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG .. . An invaluable 
annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 


plant buyers for 28 years. Electronics and automation future 
y) 


bright, expanding, June, p. 22. 

Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 

for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. Under a deadly umbrella . . a new in- 

dustry is born . . cover story, by John W. 

BRoadway 1-1135 Landis, Atomic Energy Div., Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., Mar., p. 86. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. warms: exsort or toce cutback LeTour 


neau-Westinghouse v.p. says price-cutting, 


1445 N. Fifth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
easy terms hike competition abroad . . 


Nee EE, BS, 
Apes date 
te Ae a ~ 
eas id} 





news, May, p. 32. 





> 
] 
4 


: 


# What's better . . one product line or 
oe many? Company heads tell . . forum, Jan., 


p. 88. 


* 
Publicity, public 
& employe relations 


TOP CONTRACTORS FEEL . 7 . | : | Boy meets girl, wins her and promotes 
THAT WAY ABOUT . Allmetal Screw . . sales promotion ideas, 


Jan., p. 92. 
PLUMBING & HEATING a 
f e * | Communications man of the month: 
BUSINESS ‘ ; W. D. Kyle, Jr., Line Material Co., Jan., 


110. 
Big volume contractors with their project 
and institutional work ... aggressive mer- 
chandising dealers who are building a See A PROFIT PACKED 
retail business, both find in Bt 2k! ae Ait CIRCULATION i; Feb., p. 124. 

Fy Ss snare | 

PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS pide, MATS Countagie 
The Only Industry Trade Paper ee S§ a RANG 
tt 
a 7 


Clarence B. Randall, Inland Steel Co., 


Ta Henry Harnischfeger, Harnischfeger 
that’s exclusively devoted to covering all aspects of their % ; : i ve. , Corp., Mar., p. 100. 
day-to-day business. Late “4g 

Wholesalers throughout the industry read PHB to My A : we | W. W. Sebald, Armco Steel Corp., 
learn how their alert aggressive contractor customers’ : eth Mee. Sore h 1.7, Apr., p, 144 1 
ore being educated to help increase their business ' OT Aa sie ats a 
volume and profits. 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS ... TOPS WITH TOP CONTRACTORS 


Ask us for facts... not our opinion. Successive readership surveys conducted 

by outside research organizations give the facts. They are the only surveys 

published by a publisher in this profit laden field. John J. McCarthy, General Electric Co., 
June, p. 148. 


PLUMBING & HEATING LORIN | eb) | Don’t let your company name become a 


130 East 59th Street + New York 22, N. Y. + Plaza 3-9177 | selling handicap. New name, new logos 


Me 


F. Hills, Crouse-Hinds Co., May, 
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- . Cooper Alloy Co. plans changes years 
ahead, Feb., p. 69. 


®'Droodles’ help sell Inland Steel's creo- 
sote oil, Mar., p. 127. 


Employe communications . . public rela- 


tions: 


GE takes employe fear out of decen- 
tralization, Jan., p. 108. 


Plant city advertising . do it con- 


sistently or not at all, Feb., p. 122. 


Do’s and don'ts of publishing a good 
employe publication, Mar., p. 97. 


How to teach employes to know your 
products, Apr., p. 142. 


When other ways fail, company pub- 
lication gets story across, May, p. 110. 


Employes rebuke oil company for boner 
. it reforms, June, p. 146. 


How movies show the product and work 
conditions, too . . problems, June, p. 16. 
®How to get distributors excited about 
your product, by Morris B. Rotman, pres., 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Feb., p. 70. 


‘Li Detector’ fights rumors damaging to 
Foote’s business . . sales promotion ideas, 


Apr., p. 76. 


‘Meet the Press’ booklet makes friends for 
pipeline company . . sales promotion 
ideas, Mar., p. 94. 


What they’re doing with annual reports, 
May, p. 66. 


* 
Sales, sales promotion 
& merchandising 


Behr-Manning finds secret of maintaining 
good mail list, May, p. 142. 


Can industrial firms enforce resale price 
maintenance? Mar., p. 68. 


Company heads list ways to keep sales, 
distributor personnel working, happy . . 
forum, Mar., p. 122. 


Coupons, sample orders, timing lure deal- 
ers to push new item, by Richard J. Brown, 
adv. & sales promotion mar., Delta Power 


Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., May, p. 134. 


Decentralize marketing and sales manage- 
ment? Industrialists differ . 
p. 194. 


- forum, June, 


Delta Tool merchandises new sales outlet 
Continued on page 142 





"Record points to 


es e 
a remot 1 equi 
ears, Markable geotP- 


You can get MORE than volume response 


You don’t have to sacrifice re- 
sponse quality for response vol- 
ume. That’s the opinion of Wall 
Street Journal advertisers — who 
have experienced this publication’s 


dynamic power at a high-caliber 
level. If you want the same adver- 
tising dollar to give you both ex- 
ecutive coverage and pull, look first 
to the only national business daily. 


Circulation: 365,133 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK 
44 Broad St 


Published at 
DALLAS 


911 Young St. 


CHICAGO 
711 W. Monroe St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
415 Bush St 
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35,000 


COPIES EVERY MONTH 


Distribution 


is HIGH 


Rates are tow 


6-TIME RATE: $100 
12-TIME RATE: $ 90 


If you have a product which 
doesn’t justify a large advertising 
expenditure, yet should be brought 
to the attention of oil industry 
equipment buyers, OIL and GAS 
EQUIPMENT is your answer! 


Six insertions of a 1/9th unit 
costs just $600 total, and gives 
over 200,000 reader impressions. 
Twelve insertions costs $1,080 and 
gives over 400,000 reader impres- 
sions. Isn’t this the solution to 
your problem? 


Forms close 30 days prior to date 
of issue. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


FOR 
e DRILLING 
e PRODUCING 
e FIELD PROCESSING 
e@ PIPELINE 
e@ REFINING 
e PETROCHEMICALS 


Published Monthly by 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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editorial index . . begins < 


. « home builders, by Richard Brown, 
adv. mor., Delta Power Tool Div., Rock- 


well Mfg. Co., Mar., p. 67. 


Demonstrate it with working models 
that’s Viking’s sales approach, May, p. 
52. 


Do baby pictures bore you? Then see 
what they did for Visking, Apr., p. 66. 


Don't let your company name become a 
selling handicap. New name, new logos 

- Cooper Alloy Corp. plans changes 
years ahead, Feb., p. 69. 


®’Droodles’ help sell Inland Steel's creo- 
197 


sote oil, Mar., p. 12 


Engineers are scarce; how do you lure 
them to sales jobs? . . problems, Apr., 
p. 58. 

For creative selling . . editorially speaking 


Jan., p. 114. 


Get everyone into the act or your new 
product may fail, by Richard Brown 
adv. & sales promotion mar., Delta Power 


Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Apr., p. 154. 


How capital investment affects business 

tool of forecasting, by Richard W. 
Everett, and Dexter M. Keezer, Department 
of Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


Jan., p. 74. 


How do you merchandise your advertising 
to salesmen? Admen tell methods . . prob- 
lems, Mar., p. 62. 


How movies show the product and work 
conditions too . . problems, June, p. 16. 
®How to get distributors excited about 
your product, by Morris B. Rotman, pres., 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Feb., p. 70. 


How to handle inquiries so you help, not 
sell, the buyer, by N. H. Hale, adv. mar., 
Sunnen Products Co., Feb., p. 68. 


®How to know today how much you will 
sell tomorrow, by Robert E. Randel, super- 

New De 
a 


General Motors Corp., Jan., 


visor, adv. & sales promotion 
parture Div., 


p. 68. 


How to save time, space, money on your 
customer-prospect file. Newark Electric’s 
system keeps track of just about every- 
thing, Mar., p. 71. 


How to use movies to help solve your 
selling problems . . problems, May, p. 46. 








STEEL PROCESSING 


A distinctive business paper editorially 
devoted to semi-technical articles that 
are helpful to the men engaged in the 
various methods of steel processing. 
Over 8,000 (B.P.A.) monthly circula- 
tion (88.79% verified) to the men en- 
gaged in forging, heat treating, stamp- 
ing, forming and welding. Established 
in 1914 as the American Drop Forger, 
Steel Processing has been serving the 
industry for 41 years. Your sales mes- 
sage in Steel Processing will reach 
those who purchase or specify the 
quip t and supplies to be purchased 
in practically all of the independent 
forging and heat-treating plants and 
most of the larger fabricating plants 
where steel is forged, formed, stamped, 
heat treated or welded. 








The September issve will carry editorial 
relative to ‘“‘The Metal Show’’ to be 
held at The Commercial Museum and 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, October 
17 — 21st and will include the list 
of Technical Programs, list of exhibitors 
and articles of interest to both those 
whe attend the show and to those who 
for some reason or other are unable to 
attend. 


Closing date for copy — August 18th. 


Regular rates will apply. Please make 
your reservation as early as possible. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 


624 Grant Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











TIE 


YOUR PRODUCT \ wa 
TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


fenton 


Provide standout identification with sparkling 
metal name plates that help dress up your prod- 
ucts, add sales appeal. Suggest your purchasing 
department get our quotations on name and in- 
struction plates, assuring quality at the right price. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, “Etched or Lith- 
ographed Metal Products of Quality,” 
with color examples of our name plates. 
Send rough sketch or blueprint for 
design suggestion and quotation. 





Chicago Thrift- 
Etching Corporation 


1555 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILL., DEPT. G 


SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 








Industrial sales and advertising head up- 
ward in 1955 . . forecast, Jan., p. 61. 


Is the man a prospective buyer? Here's 
a hint . . based on a study in 26 indus- 
trial groups, Jan., p. 138. 

Loose leaf or bound catalogs? . . how to 
know which to use, Feb., p. 86. 


One product line or many . . which helps 
distribution and profits more? . . forum, 
Feb., p. 126. 
Pay for long-range selling . . editorially 
speaking, Mar., p. 130. 


Photocopy method makes varied parts list 
cheaply, easily, Mar., p. 75. 


Prepackaged literature, follow-up system 
boost effect of inquiries . . cover story, by 
Dale Samuelson, sales promotion mar., 
Hammarlund Mfg. Co., Apr., p. 68. 


Purchasing agent tells what he likes, dis- 
likes in salesmen . . NIAA news, May, 
p. 124. 


®Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom 
at International, by Paul R. Busey, dir. of 
marketing services, International Steel Co., 
May, p. 140. 


Rust-Oleum mail drive pushes  distrib- 
utors’ other products, Mar., p. 72. 


Sales promotion ideas: 
Boy meets girl, wins her and promotes 
Allmetal Screw, Jan., p. 92. 


GM parts unit tries new way to 


strengthen distributor ties, Feb., p. 81. 


Allis-Chalmers booklets tell how to sell 
with exhibits, Mar., p. 92. 


‘Li Detector’ fights rumors damaging to 
Foote’s business, Apr., p. 76. 

One-man show gives prospects ‘tele- 
vised’ new product story, May, p. 64. 


Read it left to right or up and down, 
it still sells, June, p. 150. 


Sales tools give punch to selling, answer 
queries, save time, by John E. Hayes, adv. 
mar., Rigidized Metals Corp., May, p. 130. 


Same old antenna, new design. How to 
add value and promotional push to a 
standard product, May, p. 149. 


through manufac- 
104. 


Selling made easy .. 
turers’ representatives, Feb., p. 


16 ways to sell your product to industry 
Continued on page 144 





Your TOP Engineering Market 


TELL THEM 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches 


more Registered Professional Engi- 


AND 
SELL THEM 
IN THE 


neers than any other magazine. 
Here is your TOP engineering market 
— 78.4% buy or specify. A mar- 
ket of influence so extensive that it 


penetrates all phases of industry. 


The Registered Professional 
neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 
methods, equipment and materials 
— from basic research through de- 
sign, development, manufacture or 
construction. In each step his voice is 
DECISIVE in buying or specifying. 


American 
Engineer 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 
CIRCULATION OVER 35,000 — 78.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 





THE READER 








THE MAGAZINE 








His Position... 


Three-fourths of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners or partners, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES ..........25.7%—8,995 
DEPARTMENT HEADS. .....23.3%—8,155 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS ...12.8%—4,480 
SECTION HEADS ....... sesssuseeeee 2.2 Yo—4,270 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 11.8%—4,130 
he yt. eer 
100%—35,000 
His Earnings... 


A new salary survey of AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER readers substantiates their re- 
sponsible positions, as shown by these fig- 
ures: 

than $18,210 
than 11,700 

than 8,460 


10% earn more 
25% earn more 
50% earn more 


He Supervises... 


According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 

9 Engineers 

29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation... 


The circulation of over 35,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership ... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
79,000 readers per issue. 


Advertising lineage UP 186% in two years! 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market 


send for: 


[| MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION (NIAA) 


[] A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
[] INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 
_}] PRODUCT SURVEY 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1120 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM .:.... 


TOP READERSHIP 


- «In The Lower 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
For the twelve month period ending May, 
1955, Construction News Monthly published 
a@ total of 1,613 pictures, which included 


592 on-the-job action pictures and 2,015 
pictures of identified personalities. 


For the twelve month period, ending May, 
1955, Construction News Monthly published 
7,580 column inches of news and features. 


a 
For the twelve month period ending May, 
1955, Construction News Monthly and Con- 


struction News (weekly) published a total 
of 18,226 column inches of bid news. 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


ace /Al( 
fm MINING 


y is read by 
MEN who BUY! 











a ne 
ste NE eS 


“@ Coal Mining takes your 
sales message to buyers wherever coal 
is mined. Its carefully controlled circula- 
tion, revised daily. guarantees you max- 
imum advertising contact with operating 
executives, managers and supervisors 
engaged in the production of bituminous 
and anthracite. 


it pays to advertise in 
COAL MINING 


J. O. Vinney, president, Speco, Inc., 
Cleveland paint manufacturer says: “We 
have advertised exclusively to the min- 
ing industry in Coal Mining since 1946. 
Results have been consistently good and 
our sales have increased steadily . . .” 


A-6837 


COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive + Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 











Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 132 


by mail. . 
treats distributors rough . 
by Paul J. Bringe, sales mar., 
Dustless Brush Co., June, p. 64. 


Skil cuts promotion costs with sound slide 
films, May, p. 146. 


They get a $5,000 sales education in 18 
weeks . . Standard Oil pays high for sales 
training, says ‘it's worth it,’ June, p. 74. 


What do you do with student requests for | 
sales literature? . . problems, Jan., p. 54. 


What makes a good space rep.? Or a bad 
one? Five admen tell, Feb., p. 58. 


What will you have . . readership or sales -| 


leads?, by Herbert G. Ahrend, pres., 
Ahrend Associates, Apr., p. 63. 


What's better . . one product line or many? 


Company heads tell . . forum, Jan., p. 88. | 


Why distributors cut prices . . editorially 


speaking, Apr., p. 105. 


* 
Shows, exhibits 


Allis-Chalmers booklets tell how to sell with 


exhibits . . sales promotion ideas, Mar., | 


p. 92. 
Industrial shows, Jan., p. 142, Feb., p. 
Mar., p. 139, Apr., p. 165, May, p. 


June, p. 163. 


No more ‘squares’ at trade shows, now 
it’s “cubic content’ . . news, Apr., p. 146. 


One-man show gives prospects ‘televised’ 


new product story .. sales promotion ideas, | 


May, p. 64. 


* 
NIAA news 


CIAA honors IM’s publisher on ‘G. D. 
Crain, Jr., Night’ . . NIAA news, Feb., 
p. 112. 


Drop publishers from NIAA Institute Board, 
Putman urges . . news, June, p. 50. 
Industrial Adv. Assn. of N. Y. celebrates 
golden anniversary . . editorially speaking, 
Feb., p. 98. 


Montague out as managing director of 
NIAA Institute .. NIAA news, May, p. 126. 


NIAA budget study shows how industries 
spend ad money, Feb., p. 100. 


brush company shows how, 
. successfully, | 
Milwaukee | 


AMERICAN Decats 


@ INSTRUCTIONS 
@ TRADEMARKS 
@ NAMEPLATES 


MAXIMUM DURABILITY 
AND ECONOMY BECAUSE a 
THEY ARE “CUSTOMIZED” hl 
FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


@ INVENTORY 
MARKINGS 

©@ PATENT & 
SERIAL NOS 


© INSPECTION @ INDICATORS © DEALER 
MARKINGS SERVICE 


© GUIDES 


e NOT alike! 


All decal markings af h laboratory formu- 


American Decal researc 


i dependability _ 
congloe ange ane art service available on 


request. 


FREE wRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE 


American Mecalcomania {o 
4344 W 5th Ave. Dept. R, Chicago 24 Ii! 
New York @ Cleveland @ Windsor, Ont Canode 








If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 69 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 














WANTED—-ADVERTISING MANAGER with 
direct mail—layout—department man- 
9 pacity for seasoned con- 
sumer goods national manufacturer. 
Good salary, opportunity and with 
profit-sharing. 
ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 
Alliance, Ohio 




















WANTED —— MANUFACTURER'S REPRE- 
SENTATIVE selling to industry — to 
handie non-ferrous  centrifugally-cast 
and machined parts. 


Ohio, Mid-west and West Coast areas 
open. Send resume to Box 510, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 














NIAA looks ahead .. editorially speaking, 
May, p. 62. 


NIAA news: 


Plan for 1955 conference, Jan., p. 96. 


Honor ‘new look’ achievements, Feb., 
p. 214, 


Ike, senators discuss CIAA plan, Mar., 
m.1i7:; 


Beard nominated for chairman, Apr., 
p. 129. 


Scorns industrial advertising, May, p. 
121. 


Seek 1,000 new members by ‘56, June, 
p. 1Z9. 


NIAA’s ‘new look’ on display at Washing- 
ton conference, May, p. 49. 


Where travelers can find NIAA activity . . 
NIAA news, Jan., p. 98. 


* 
Top management forum 


What's better . . one product line or many? 
Company heads tell, Jan., p. 88. 


One product line or many . . which helps 
distribution and profits more? Feb., p. 126. 


Company heads list ways to keep sales, 
distributor personnel working, happy, Mar., 
im. Les. 


Executives see good future for export. . 
how good depends on place, product, 
Apr., p. 134. 


Competition too tough to allow ad cut in 
summer, most executives assert, May, p. 
96. 


Decentralize marketing and sales manage- 
ment? Industrialists differ, June, p. 154. 


* 
Departments 


Advertising volume in business papers, 
Jan., p. 102, Feb., p. 116, Mar., p. 80, 
Apr., p. 94, May, p. 70, June, p. 78. 


Copy chasers, Jan., p. 79, Feb., p. 89, Mar., 
p. 103, Apr., p. 107, May, p. 87, June, p. 
89. 


Cover story, Feb., p. 108, Apr., p. 68, May, 
p. 52, June, p. 104. 


Editorial index, Jan., p. 118. 


Editorially speaking, Jan., p. 114, Feb., p. 
98, Mar., p. 130, Apr., p. 105, May, p. 62, 
June, p. 158. 

Continued on page 146 





FACTS AND FIGURES ON RATES, COLOR INSERTS AND CIRCULATION ON REQUEST 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, daily source for mar- 
ket information on metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to nearly 11,000 paid subscribers—admin- 
istrative executives in the metal consuming and producing* 
industries. With the highest annual subscription rate ($20) of 
any other publication in its field, the readers of AMM are, 
obviously, tonnage buyers of metals and metal products and 
therefore require daily information on prices and market 
trends as a barometer for their purchasing activities. [ 





Ample recognition of the intense reader-interest generated 
by the editorial content of AMM is this incontrovertible fact: 
AMM carries more metal and metal products advertising than .. 
any other daily, weekly or monthly publication in its field — 
and at less cost per unit of space. 


* Producers of metals and metal products are fre- 
quently also important consumers of other metals. 
In 1954, for example, producers of galvanized steel 
sheets and job galvanizers consumed nearly 400,000 
tons of slab zinc or about 451 per cent of the total 
slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 
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SEND 
FOR THIS 


tions, Jan., p. 108, Feb., p. 122, Mar., p. BOOK 
WANT TO SELL 97, Apr., p. 142, May, p. 110, June, p. 146. 


editorial index . . begins on p. 13 


Employe communications . . public rela- 





3 From Washington, Jan., p. 24, Feb., p. 22, o 90'S. 0:9 + 
Pacific Northwest Mar., p. 22, Apr., p. 18, May, p. 2 


p. 58 : “| GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
eee a ., | WORLD'S BIGGEST MARKET! 


IM gallery, Jan., p. 116, Feb., p. 1 





= * > Read about the keys that open 
" ae 4 = ] 

When you want to sell prospects p. 142, Apr., p. 104, May, p. 116. 82,968 doors in the multi-bil- 
a. — bene Pond lion dollar construction market. 
them the news they want .. | Industrial shows, Jan., p. 142, Feb., p. 147 Get the free, new ACP booklet, 
‘The Key .. .”, by writing: 


the Portland Deily Journal of Mar., p. 139, Apr., p. 165, May, p. 155, 
Commerce. ‘ , : Gordon L. Anderson, Sec'y. 


June, p. 163. 

Complete Business News rae 

For 61 years the Daily Journal Lotiers to the editor, Jan., p. 8, Feb., p. 8, 1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
ommerce Ss u ar uta- 

os busi in Ore. Mar., p. 8, Apr., p. 6, May, p. 4, June, p. 4. ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


gon, southern Washington, Idaho 
and northern California as the CONSTRUCTION MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


one source of complete Pacific News, Jan., p. 40, Feb., p. 46, Mar., p. 48 Roanoke, Virginia Kansas City, Missouri 


Northwest business news. 
Apr., p. 24, May, p. 32, June, p. 42. CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Rates are low, Send for sample Minneapolis, Minnesota CONTRACTOR 
copy — start selling this multi- St. Louis, Missouri 
ili doll ket now. T ; 17] ar 
million dollar mar ow NIAA news, Jan., p. 96, I ., p. 111, Mar., CONSTRUCTION DIGEST | NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
17 I, Pp. _ May, p. . Boston, Massachusetts 


mB hie, 
: CONSTRUCTIONEER 
: . 129. ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Pp South Orange, New Jersey CONSTRUCTION 
| Denver, Colorado. 


j Airesnl of ff, CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Daily Se 2 - 7 ot mmerce Problems in industrial marketing, Jan., p. | MONTHLY SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
ch 


711 thw ; 1 ” a r Ts: Little Rock, Arkansas & CONTRACTOR 
Sou est 14th Ave 54, Feb., p. 58, Mar., p. 62, Apr. p. 58, | Los Angeles, California 


Portland 7, Oregon May, p. 46, June, p. 16. DIXIE CONTRACTOR 














wa * 
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law wombs 














Atlanta, Georgia TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
Detroit, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business Sales promotion ideas, Jan., p. 92, Feb., | ae) 


—- - p. 81, Mar., p. 92, Apr., p. 76, May, p. 64, 
From Abattoirs to... June, p. 150. 
Zoological Gardens 























Have you seen the 


Top management forum, Jan., p. 88, Feb. 
122, Apr., p. 134, May, p. 


p. 126, Mar., p. 12 
6 000 96, June, p. 154. 
, NEW 
Trends, Jan., p. 30, Feb., p. 28, Mar., p. 30 
POLK PROSPECT Apr., p. 40, May, p. 12, June, p. 22. 
PIT and QUARRY 


Which ad attracted more readers? Jan. 

p. 99, Feb., p. 80, Mar., p. 76, Apr., p. 72, 

May, p. 82, June, p. 54. a ? 
And every list is accurately com- r 
piled from source information . 
available nowhere else. Busi- Advertiser changes .. . 
nesses, trades, professions, auto- New over 
mobile and home owners are in James L. Emerson . . former advertising 


,? . ~ y 
Polk’s list files . . . ready for your manager, George S. Thompson Corp., has 


use in contacting the specific pros- : 
pects you or your clients want to been named to the newly created post of New Format 


reach. Send coupon below for de- assistant manager, sales development de- 
tails about Polk Prospect Lists of partment, Chicksan Co., Brea, Cal. 


GUARANTEED ACCURACY. New Features 


J. N. Bauman .. former vice-president of 
| Please send me, without charge, your sales, White Motor Co., Cleveland, has If you haven't . . . . write for copy 
| CATALOG of PROSPECT LISTS been named executive vice-president and 


will head the White Truck Div. 


William L. Hubbard . . former president, P | T an c 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings, St ord, Conn., 


has joined Fafnir Bearing .. New Britain, 
Conn., as director of overseas develop- 


ment. During World War II, he served as 


R. L. POLK & CO. director of bearing productic r the 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Dept. IM en British government. ABC * BPA * NBP 
431 Howard Si « Detroit 31, Michigan 


of current issue 
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701/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to add ‘fire’ 
to sales presentations 

If you need a new approach to brighten 
up sales presentations, “Blak-Ray” could 
be the answer. "Blak-Ray” makes use of 
ultra-violet light and fluorescent chalks, 
crayons, colors, inks and etc. to empha- 
size important points in sales or other 
presentations. A folder describing the 
process and listing the materials needed 
for it is offered by Ultra-Violet Products, 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to cash in on Canada’s 
metalworking market 

Canada buys more metalworking ma- 
chinery from the United States ($41,597,- 
590 last year) than from all other coun- 
tries combined. A booklet offered by 
Canadian Machinery, Toronto, tells where 
this big market is located, by industry 
and by province. It tells what kind of 
machinery is bought and how much is 
spent for each kind. And it includes 
graphs showing the growth of metal- 
working in Canada. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s what next three years 
hold for industrial marketers 
Capital spending plans for all major 
industries for the years 1955 through 
1958 are outlined in a booklet offered by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 
The booklet uses graphs and tables to 
show just how much each industry will 
spend. Accompanying text gives details 
on expected capital outlays and shows 
why those who sell to industry are en- 
titled to be optimistic. 


704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about the residential 
building market 

House & Home, New York, offers a 
complete file of market information on 
residential building. It includes such 
things as the values of new construction, 
maintenance and repair. It outlines the 
building being done in metropolitan areas, 


1eekond-<-jubelo monte k= 


Ps % Send for these helpful selling tools 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Why distributors 
are that way 

A hard-digging survey offered by Con- 
struction Equipment, New York, gives 
deep insight into the distributor-manufac- 
turer relationship. The survey, conducted 
by an independent research firm, covered 
both manufacturers’ and distributors’ feel- 
ings on such subjects as sales training, 
sales meetings, manufacturers’ salesmen, 
sales potentials, distributors’ stock level 
controls and advertising and sales pro- 
motion. The survey deals specifically with 
the construction equipment field, but con- 
tains valuable information for all compa- 
nies who sell through distributors as well 
as for distributors themselves. 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A look at your market 
in 1970. . it’s big 

“The American Economy in 1970” is the 
title of an eight-page booklet offered by 
Engineering News-Record, New York. The 


5507 


booklet deals in detail with how such 
things as population increases, pro 
ductivity gains and changing technology 
will build a greater American economy 
15 years hence. It deals not only with 
EN-R’s specific field (construction) but with 
the economy as a whole. Graphs show 
such things as increases in electric pow- 
er sales, durable goods sales and capital 
expenditures. 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘New idea men’ have big 
influence on industrial buying 

Consulting engineers are the men all 
industry consults for new ideas in prod- 
uct design, says a booklet offered by 
Product Engineering, New York. The 
booklet says consulting engineers play 
an important part in specifying what 
products are to be bought. It tells in de- 
tail what types of work consulting engi- 
neers do and lists typical large and small 
consulting firms. 


® Please print or type information below 





Please send me the following 





research and media data... 
701 702 703 704 








706 707 708 


COMPANY 








PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 








CiTY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
not serviced beyond Oct. 15, 1955 


No 


Pos Stam 
states and regions. And it tells what's a 


going into houses these days .. number 
of rooms, bathrooms, heating systems, etc. 


lecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
Pirst Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 4.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, Ml. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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* Send for these helpful selling tools 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
83 markets and how they grew 
all charted out just for you 

Electrical Manufacturing, New York, of- 
fers a wall chart made up of 83 small 
graphs, each of which shows growth in 
dollar volume of products sold for a par- 
ticular segment of the original equip- 
ment market in the field of electrically 
operated products. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Are you overlooking the 
richest potential market? 

The farm is the “most overlooked and 
richest potential market of all” for elec- 
tric power, according to a 36-page book- 
let offered by Electrical World, New York. 
The booklet includes 10 graphs showing 
growth of the farm market nationally and 
according to region, and it has accounts 
of how 28 farmers are using electricity 
extensively to build profits and ease their 


Z 





~~ 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What does industry spend 
for safety equipment? 

Occupational Hazards, Cleveland, of- 
fers a bocklet containing results of a sur- 
vey showing how much industrial plants 
spend for safety equipment and fire ex- 
tinquishers. The survey covers a group 
of New York plants employing a total of 
231,773 workers. Graphs show how much 
plants in different industries spent on 
different kinds of safety equipment. 


711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New way to reach 
an expanding market 

Gillette Publishing Co., Chicago, offers 
an advance dummy of its new publica- 
tion, Street Engineering, due to begin 
regular publication next January. The 
dummy includes articles on typical street 
improvement and related projects and 
it has data showing how big this mar- 
ket is and how it is expanding. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
N 


lecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago. Ill. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data . 


701 


& Please print or type information below 








702 703 704 








705 


COMPANY 


706 707 708 





709 


PRODUCTS SOLD 














CiTY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
not serviced beyond Oct. 15, 1955 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
One way to reach 
a $100 billion industry 

Metalworking industry's production in 
1955 will be close to $100 billion, says a 
market and media data file offered by 
Machinery, New York. The file follows 
the recommended National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association outline and includes 
information on the publication's circula- 
tion, editorial staff, rates and mechanical 
requirements. Listings of the NIAA pres- 
entations of three other publications fol- 
low. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach the electronic 
original equipment market 
Electronic Design, New York, offers its 
NIAA file, which defines the electronic 
original equipment market, tells what it 
buys and what people comprise it. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industry puts up $1.7 billion 
a year to move, condition air 

The potential 1955 market for heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning, plumbing and 
piping equipment is more than $1.7 bil- 
lion, says NIAA outline of Air Condition- 
ing, Heating & Ventilating, New York. 
The booklet says every building, old and 
new, is a prospective market for this 
type of equipment and tells how the 
publication serves this big market. 


718 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Milk industry is big buyer 
. - here’s what it buys 

A list of nearly 200 products that the 
milk processing industry buys .. from 
adhesives to weigh cans . . is included 
in the NIAA outline offered by The Milk 
Dealer, Milwaukee. The industry sells 
more than $5 billion worth of products 
yearly, the booklet says, which shows 
why it’s such a big market. 


716/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What you should know 
about automation 

Automation, Cleveland, offers a booklet 
giving results of a survey that shows 
921 manufacturing plants plan to spend 
nearly $350,000,000 for automatic instal- 
lations this year. The booklet details how 
this spending will be done and what 
kinds of plants and industries are part of 
this growing market. 








industrial 
BA 


Western Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles. 

Textile Merchants & Associ- 
ated Industries, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


August 


24-26... Western Electronic Show & 


Convention, Civic Auditori- 
um, San Francisco. 


September 


6-16..Production Engineering 


6-17. 


12-15. 


12-16 


19-21 


19-24 


22-25. 


22-Oct. 2... International 


26-29. 


26-30 . 


27-29. 


-National 


- American 


Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
(closed Sun.) 
Machine Tool 
Builders Assn., International 
Amphitheater, Chicago. 
(closed Sun.) 


- Metalworking Machinery & 


Equipment Exposition, Colli- 
seum, Chicago. 


»-New York Premium Show, 


Hotel Astor, New York. 


- National Instrument Exhibit, 


Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


. Advertising Specialty Na- 


tional Assn., Fall Specialty 
Fair, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 


- Pennsylvania Industrial Ex- 


position, Farm Show Bldgs., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
ChalfonteHaddon Hall Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City. 


Motor Ex- 
hibit, Frankfurt, Germany. 


National Advertising Indus- 


tries Convention, Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago. 


. Atomic Industry Trade Fair, 


Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


.Electrical Progress Show, 





Convention Hall, Philadel- 


phia. 


29-Oct. 16.. British Trade Fair, Co- 


penhagen, Denmark. 


October 


1- 5.. 


«»Public Works 


-.-society of 


-- Audio Fair, 


.- National 


-- National 


National Stationery & Office 


Equipment Assn., Conrad 


Hilton, Chicago. 


..-Baking Industry Exposition, 


Convention Hall, Atlantic 


City. 

Congress & 
Show, <Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee. 


Equipment 


--Paint Industries Show, Stat- 


ler, New York. 


-- National Office Management 


Exposition, Auditorium, At- 


lanta, Ga. 


Automotive En- 
gineers, Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Statler, Los An- 


geles. 


Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. 


Hardware Show, 


Navy Pier, Chicago. 


-- National Metal Exposition & 


Congress, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


--43rd National Safety Con- 


gress & Exposition, Chicago. 
Industrial safety sessions 
scheduled for Conrad Hilton, 
Congress, Morrison & La 


Salle Hotels. 


-- National Builders Hardware 


Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis. 


-- National Industrial Packag- 


Handling 
Exposition, Kingsbridge Ar- 
mory, New York. 


ing & Materials 


-- National Motel Show, Mor- 


rison Hotel, Chicago. 


Business Show, 
69th & 7lst Reg. Armories, 
New York. 





No. 13 of a series, 


Make Two 
Media Lists 


... One for your promotion pro- 
gtam; the other for your 
information program. Advertise 
in the first; contribute to the 
varied news and feature columns 
of the latter. 


The primary publications of 

your field will be on both lists. 
But your list of advertising 

media will be compact — so you 
can afford solid schedules, 
dramatize your products, and make 


strong bids for business. 

Your second list on the other 
hand — your roster of publicity 
media — can be as long as your 
ingenuity and energy, and the 
match of what you want to say 

to what the editor wants to print. 


You can service all the books 

in key market classifications; 
you can pay overdue attention 
to neglected audiences; you can 
add super-specialized media for 
super-specialized interpretations. 


You can talk to every group 
your heart (and sales manager) 
desires. Major publicity “takes” 

in 200-plus business papers 
a year aren’t at all uncommon. 


Then Hire Editors 


Your publicity list is only a 

start — a map for the campaign. 
You can’t buy editorial space. 
You have to earn it. You 

need experienced technical 
journalists administered 

by wise industrial sales counsel. 


We can deliver both. 
That’s our only business. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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If the decisions you make daily call for facts about the sales and advertising po- 
tentials of industrial markets, facts about publications serving these markets, and 
basic information to help you match media with markets, here is a new reference edi- 
tion that should be within easy reach on your desk. 


Covering some 69 major industrial and trade markets, as well as 42 sub-classifica- 
tions, Industrial Marketing’s new 1956 Market Data and Directory Number places 
the following information at your fingertips in handy reference form: 


@ Over 550 pages of information on 69 major and thorities and sources of information in their 


42 minor classifications of industrial and trade fields 
markets @ Media descriptions of the services, markets, 


@ Rates, circulation, and mechanical data for circulations etc. of over 200 leading publica- 


more than 2500 industrial and trade publica- tions 
tions @ Digests of market analyses available from 


@ National trade associations recognized as au- publications serving each industry 
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Industrial Markete or Media 


CHECK THESE SEVEN POINTS 


Basic statistics of the industry — 


— size, plants, 


employment, 


location, sales etc. 


What the industry buys — 
products, services, amounts 


How the industry buys — 
channels, methods, and buying standards 


Current trends and developments 


in the industry 


Sources for further market 
information on specific products 


Publications that serve the market — 
basic facts that are worth noting 


Publications best qualified for 


schedule consideration 


Recognized as a “‘must”’ volume for ex- 
ecutives engaged in industrial marketing, 
the Market Data & Directory Number has 
been published annually since its first 
issue in 1921. Its editorial content pro- 
vides coverage of current buying trends, 
activities etc. of all the major industrial 
and trade markets. 


Here is a volume that brings in quick ref- 
erence form, the basic facts that will help 
you evaluate sales potentials of important 
markets .. . select effective publications 
to help increase your sales . . . direct you 


to authoritative sources for supplemen- 
tary information. It offers the sound 
guidance that no marketing executive 
should be without during the competitive 


months ahead. 





Your personal copy of MD & DN is included with 
your subscription to Industrial Marketing. Sub- 
scription price — $3 per year. Send your order to: 
Myron A. Hartenfeld, Circulation Director, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 


Illinois 
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Only the brave! 


The OIL FORUM is audited by 
Verified Audit Circulation Co. for 
your protection; one of 30 trade 
journals certified by VAC — the 
bureau which two years ago set the 
highest audit standards ever re- 
uired. 

The OIL FORUM is the only petro- 
leum periodical which has dared to 
submit its circulation to scrutiny and 
certification by VAC, the audit that 
is verified by the people who get the 
magazine! 








Are you watching 
Competitive Advertising For this 


/nformation? 


PUBLICATIONS 


Advertisers’ Research r ervice 


ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, IND. 


@ They make sure they know what’s going on. 
More and more of them (over 1,000 clients, now) 
use Bacon's Clipping Bureau to get all perti- 
nent information published about their busi- 
ness (from our reading list of 3,058 business, 
farm, and consumer journals). Any subject you 
want, such as company mention, competitive 
ads, competitive publicity, and research mate- 
rial. Ad managers, agencies, publicity and 
public relations men, and researchers use our 
service to keep up-to-date. Send now for Bulle- 
tin No. 55, “Magazine Clippings Aid Business”. 


BACON'S 1955 PUBLICITY CHECKER 
Everyone who sends out publicity should 
heve one. Lists our 3,058 publications, 
each coded to show publicity —_ 
att ‘al bound, fabricoid, 256 pag 
x 9¥%2", $15.00. Sent on cetel 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343. S$. Dearborn Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 
















Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


Keepotle SERVICE 
ARK 2, 





phone 
MArket 2-3966 


or write 


sickues Kolo- 


38 PARK PLACE * 




















NEW JERSEY 
Salesman wanted. Well known, highly 
successful industrial magazine has op- 
portunity for space salesman with good 
record and knowledge of industrial 
products. Sales experience in either in- 
dustrial advertising or industrial prod- 
ucts required. Territory in the middle 
west. Write to Box 509, Industrial 
Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 
11, HMlinois. 
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gw Send for available 


reprints 


of Industrial Marketing 


feature articles 


R245 


R243 


R241 


R240 


R239 


R238 


R234 


R229 


R228 


R226 


R223 


R222 


R203 


R175 


R145 


of editorial features 


Reprints 
are offered here as a special 


service to IM readers. Please 
send number and name of 
article with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago. 


Sorry. we can't handle credit 
orders under $1. We'll be happy 
te bill you for larger sums. 





Put ee at top 5 oe ae. og boom at International 


sy Pen 


by Nathaniel 


dder 


iUc 


] 


How SIC can give you + cost pet — of reaching markets 
Ki N ] 


How to know today how much you will sell tomorrow 
. Randel y 


by Robert E 


lan 


Agencies break record again, place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘54 


pris 19 


955 


40c 


‘Droodles’ help sell Inland og s. _creosote oil 


A 


Merle Kingman 


March 


1955. 


How to get distributors excited about your product 
by Morris B. Rotman, 


How SIC can match media with changing | markets . 
Walters 


by Kenneth 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
Walter P. Paepcke, 


Copy Chaser 


L 


February, 195 


Febru 


s, including articl 


dry 


"Ze 


e by 


195 


i300. 


S0c 


c 


. fast 


£0C 


January, 1955. 75c 


What do you need most to be an opening manager? 


by Robert G 


rember 


954 9c 


Se 


Can you use inquiries as a gage of ad readership? 
G. Sawyer, 


by Howard 


December, 


1954. 40c 


Business paper volume to rise S%, A “* 000,000 in 1954 
by Angelo Venezian, December, 


How direct mail can help make 7 ads more effective 
November, 195 


by Richard 


- 


Tirk, 


Unusual 7 of _— paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 


November, 


195 


A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
75c 


September, 


RCA's quality control aes 
August, 35 


eo 


Jones, 


1954. 


l 954 


The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn’t use ads 
by Bernard Lester, 


May, 


1954 


i 


Agencies break record in 1953, place 506,777 pages in business papers 


April, 1954. 


406 


Before and after .. 
by Howard G. Sawyer, 


I ota 


Which ad attracted more readers? 


what have we learned from Readex? 


ch 


Sales promotion ideas 


A selection from Industria! Marketing's monthly department. 


IM goes, to a trade show... 


uly, ido. 


#oc 


December, 


ed ads fr 


1953. 


Industri 


50c 


monthly feature. $1.00 


a] Marketing 
x11 Marketing's 


75¢ 


and learns about exhibiting 


You are now entering the industrial merchandising eral 
by G. D. Crain, Jr., 


How industrial advertising paid off 
An NIAA study of 17 case histories, June 1951-Dec. 1952. 5@c 


May, 1953. 


25c 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 


by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 


1952. 


50¢ 


How to live pupeer © with ven opener 


by Howar 


G. Sawye 


Salaries of industrial ad managers rise in = ll years... 
Median re whom advertiser Spends _ $150.0 


by Bob Aitct 


TOV 


ison, No 


and De 


A guide to better publicit 


Y 
by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 


7$c¢ 


How to measure results of industrial advertising 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 


How can I find what type to use? 
by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 1948. 25c 


sp 


1948 


25¢ 


Market research combats high distribution costs 
g 


by Richard 


Cri 


Feb 






Index to Advertisers 





*Advertisers’ Research Service .. 150 
Alliance Rubber Co. 

*American Artisan 

*American Aviation 

*American Ceramic Society 

American Chemical Society, The 103 

*American City, The 

American Decalcomania Co. 

*American Engineer 

*American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 42-43, 113 

*American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers . 28, 42-43 

*American Metal Market 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 42-43, 87 

*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 42-43, 52 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The ... Insert Between 40-41 
Annual Meat Packers Guide ... 44 

*Appliance Manufacturer 

*Applied Hydraulics 

Armstrong Advertising Agency 48 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 42-43, 52 

*Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Black Diamond 

Breskin Publications 

Burkhardt Co., The 
*Business Newspapers Association 

of Canada 

Business Week 

Insert Between 104-105 


*Ceramic Bulletin 
Chemical & Engineering News . 
Chemical Engineering 
*Chemical Engineering Catalog .. 
*Chemical Engineering 
Progress 
*Chemical Materials Catalog .... 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
*Chicago Thrift-Etching Corp. 
*Chilton Publications 
*Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
*Coal Mining 
*Commercial Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
10-11, 88-89, 
Facing Page 105, 121, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory Facing Page 105 
* Construction 
*Construction Bulletin 
*Construction Digest 
*Construction News 
Monthly 
*Constructioneer 


*Daily Journal of Commerce .... 
*Dairy Industries Catalog 
Design News 

*Diesel Power 

*Dixie Contractor, The 


*Electric Light & Power 
*Electrical Engineering . 
Electrical Manufacturing 


*Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electronic Design 

*Electronic Equipment 
Engineering News-Record .... 


*Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
Feather Company, William, The 12 
*Flow 
*Flow’s Material Handling 
Illustrated 
Food Processing 


Gage Publishing Co. .......... 16-17 

*Gardner Publications, Inc. 25 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 125 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 


Hayden Publishing Corp. 

*Haywood Publishing Co. . 

*Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

*Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


20, 50-51 


*Ice Cream Review, The 

*Industrial Distribution 

*Industrial Equipment News .... 

*Industrial Heating 

*Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 

*Industrial Marketing 

*Industrial Packaging 

*Industrial Publishing Group, The 

*Industry & Welding 

*Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Inc., The 

*Tron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 

Ivel Corporation 


*Jenkins Publications, Inc. 
*Jobber Product News 
Journal of Metals 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


*Machine and Tool Blue Book .. 29 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. 
Corp. 3rd Cover 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 
*Maintenance Publishing Co. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Inc. 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Res ca RNa ita hee 2nd Cover, 
22-23, 34-35, 81, 84-85, 92-93, 98-99, 
Insert Between 104-105, 106-107, 129, 
139 
*Mechanical Engineering .. 42-43, 52 
Metal-Working 13 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder . 146 
*Mid-West Contractor 
*Milk Dealer, The 
*Milk Products Journal, The .... 140 
*Mill & Factory 10-11, 88-89 
*Miller Freeman Publications .. 49 
*Mining Engineering 28, 42-43 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor .. 146 
*Modern Machine Shop 
Modern Packaging 


Modern Plastics 
*Modern Railroads 
Insert Between 32-33 


National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. . 115 
*National Provisioner, The 44 
*New England Construction .... 146 

New York & Pennsylvania Co... 83 


*Occupational Hazards 

Oil and Gas Equipment 

Oil and Gas Journal, The .... 
*Oil Forum, The 

*Olsen Publishing Co., The 


*Petroleum Engineer, The 
Petroleum Equipment 
Publishing Company 

*Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Publishing Company, 
Inc. 

*Pit and Quarry 

*Plant Engineering 

*Plumbing & Heating Business .. 
Polk & Co., R. L. 

*Precision Metal Molding 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
Purchasing 

Purchasing News 

Putman Publishing Co. 


*Refinery Catalog, The 
*Reinhold Publishing 

Corp. 46, 47, 103 
*Rock Products 3rd Cover 
*Rocky Mountain Construction .. 146 
Rogers Publishing Company .. 77-79 


SAE Journal 
*Saturday Evening Post, The .... 

Sawyer’s Inc. 

Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 150 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. . 18 
*Smith, Inc., Harry W. 

*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 73, 131 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 

The 
*Southern Power and Industry .. 131 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 146 
*Stanley Publications, Inc. 

*Steel Processing 

*Steel Publications, Inc. 

*Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. ... 


*Technical Publishing Co. 
*Texas Contractor 
*Textile Industries 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
*Thomas Register 
Time, Inc. 
*Tool Engineer, The 
Insert Between 40-41 
*Transportation Supply News ... 134 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 


*Wall Street Journal 

Warren Company, S. D. 
*Welding Illustrated 

*Western Builder 

Western Metals 

*Wood and Wood Products .... 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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MORE TOP BUYING 


POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


| | See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total UP 21.4% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
Wooden Container Mfrs. 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Prong WINS... eee, 
Furniture, Fixture and ; 
Cane ls eto eee UP 13.8% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 

Large Industrial Plants 

with Woodworking Shops ......... UP 35.5% 


(November 1952 to date) 


UP 54.1% 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this $9 bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


(1) Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


Woop 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO’’ 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® THE SHELL ad not only attracted 
more readers but obtained consider- 
ably more thorough readers. 

More than one out of every three 
readers saw this ad, compared with 
one out of ten for Neville. 

Both ads used an exclamatory 
headline, but Shell named the brand 
and Shell’s sub-head explained the 
two pictures. In other words, the 
headline, captions and _ illustration 
described the situation. The copy 
tells the story behind the situation 

. a case study of performance. 


Shell 


Seen- 
Noted 


Assoc. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 105 


Neville’s headline used white on 
orange. The sub-head explained the 
“it” which appeared in the headline. 
No illustration appeared in the ad, 
which uses at least six different 
kinds of type. The one color is not 
used functionally; it is used in an 
attention-getting or distracting man- 
ner. The copy of the ad states the 
claims made for Coumarone-Indene 
Resin. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, New 
York: 


Neville 


Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





36 % 6% 


144 150 


} Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


° 
° 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





Agency changes... 


P. L. Pellerin . . industrial account execu- 
tive, Bozell & Jacobs, has been named 
vice-president of the Houston office. 

Rossi & Co. . . Detroit, has been appointed 
to handle advertising, sales promotion and 
publicity for Service Conveyor Co., Detroit. 
Norman Malone Associates .. Akron, O., 
has been named agency for Lustro Plas- 
tics Tile Co., Akron. 


Norman R. Anderson. . 
pervisor, John W. Shaw Advertising, Chi- 


account group su- 


cago, has been named a vice-president. 


Joseph A. Delo. . 
Advertising Service, Maplewood, N. J., has 


former vice-president, 


formed his own agency, DeLo Advertising, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel .. Chicago, will 
direct advertising for Dumore Co., Racine, 


Wis. precision electric tool makers. e 

















Only ONE Magazine 
Gives YOU the 
Benefits of 


RECOGNIZED 


EDITORIAL AUTHORITY 


in the Huge Nonmetallic Minerals Field 


The Unrivalled 
Editorial Superiority 
of ROCK PRODUCTS 


.... has been built on top-quality material, published month 
after month by outstanding editors who get to the "heart" 
of our field because they always put the reader FIRST 


This Pays You 
Handsomely 


.... Many more men BUY and READ and RENEW their sub- 
scriptions to ROCK PRODUCTS year after year... . they 
like its content 


.... only in ROCK PRODUCTS will your sales message 
find alert "habituated" readers — the genuine buying in- 
fluences in cement, crushed stone, sand & gravel, lime and 
the other nonmetallic minerals plants 





THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIELD 


We urge you to consider the essential construction 
materials and nonmetallic minerals industry served 
by ROCK PRODUCTS. We ask only that you judge 
us by our service to the reader, your customer... 
and his well known favorable reaction to our superior 
editorial content. 








309 W. Jackson Bivd. ® 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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W EW R E C 0 R D for aviation magazines! 
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Aviation Age June issue 


LARGEST in HISTORY... 
.-o 330 display adv. 


...960 total pages 
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Designed as a “Technical Planning Handbook,” the June 
AVIATION AGE contained 560 pages* of text and tech- 
nical advertising. This is the largest and most comprehen- 
sive technical magazine published to date in the aviation 
industry. 


Manufacturers of aircraft, powerplants, and components 
as well as research, development, and special service 
organizations placed over 336 pages of advertising in this 
technical reference for aviation’s technical management. 
Even more indicative of AVIATION AGE’s outstanding 
record of advertiser acceptance is the accumulative 236 
page gain for the first 6 months of 1955. 
Why is AVIATION AGE rated by both advertisers and 
aviation’s technical management as the industry's TOP 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINE? 
Because AVIATION AGE is the only aviation magazine 
designed specifically to meet the information needs of 
technical management . . . the men primarily responsible 
for the evaluation, specification and selection of equip- 
ment and services throughout aviation. 


(*378 king-size pages equivalent of 560 pages 7”x10”) A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


IN |p| P| A — 
viation Age The Magazine of Aviation’s Technical Management 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





